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HISTORICAL KKETCH 
THE SETTLEMENT OF NORTH AMERICA 

1. Euglish, French, and Spanish — The principal 
European settlements in North America were uiade 
by the English, the Frencli, and the Spanish. The 
English settlers made their first homes at various 
places along the Atlantic coast, from Maine to 
Georgia. The French established themselves in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick (Acadia), on the banks 
of the St. I^wrence River and of the great laJies, 
at New Orleans, and at other points on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. The Spanish set- 
tled most of the West India islands, Florida, and all 
the vast country from California to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

St. Augustine, the first Spanish settlement on the 
mainland within the present lunits of the United 
States, was founded in 15*>r>. In 1607 the English 
made their first permanent * settlement at Jamestown, 
in Virginia. The French settled Quebec in IfiOS. 
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3. Hollanders aud Swedes— New Yoi'k was settled 
originally by people from Holland, and Deia.ware hy 
Swedes. But later both of these colonies were seized 
by the English, and numbers of English settlers fol- 
lowed. Thus the whole Atlantic shore between Aca<Iia 
and Florida was English. 

3. Culuoies of Ea^land — The land occupied by a 
setUeuient, or by a closely united group of settlements, 
was called a "colony." The English made thirteen 
of these colonies along the sea-coast, the settlers as 
time passed on gradually pushing farther and farther 
inland. There were, in fact, more than thirteen at 
one time or another, but Beveral were united at differ- 
ent times, so that in the end there were onlj' thirteen. 
Each colony had a government quite separate from 
that of the others. It was this fact which distin- 
gaisbed the colonies one from another, and it was the 
fact of a common government which united several 
settlements into a single colony. 

In the last years of the English dominion in what 
is now the eastern part of the United States, the thir- 
teen colonies were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

4. Colouies of France — The French ha<l lost their 
colonies. Their settlements included Acadia, New- 
foundland, Canada, and Louisiana, tlie last consisting 
of all the land between the Mississippi Eiver and the 
Rocky Mountains. They claimed, too, all the land 
between the Mississippi and the Alleghanies, counting 
it sometimes as dart of Louisiana and sometimes as 
part of Canada. The mEun French settlements wei-e 
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at Quebec, Montreal, and Now Orleans. They also 
had stations at Detroit, at Mackinac Island, at several 
points in the present States of Indiana and Illinois, 
and at various other places. But in a long series 
of wars between France and England the French 
were repeatetUy defeated, and were finally compelled 
to give up all these colonies. Newfoundland, Acadia, 
Canada, and the land east of the Mississippi were 
yielded to England. Louisiana (comprising New Or- 
leans and the land from the Miasissippi to the Rocky 
Mountains) was ceded to Spain, to compensate that 
country for its losses in fighting as an ally of France. 
Florida, including not merely the State of that name 
but also the southern part of the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi, was given to England by Spain in 
exchange for Cuba, which the English had captured. 
The last treaty involving these great cessions of ter- 
ritory was made in 17t">3. 

5. Government of the ED^lish Colonies — The 
thirteen English settled colonies were all governed in 
very much the same way. Each of them elected by 
a popular vote a legislature, which was empowered 
to make laws for the colony. The legislature might 
make any laws which were not contrary to the laws 
of England. In nearly all the colonies there were a 
governor and a number of judges for the law courts, 
appointed by the English king. In Connecticut and 
Rhoile Island the peoi)le elected the governor and he 
appointed the judges. In Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land the governor and judges were api>ointed by the 
English " proprietor," for tli«se two colonies were the 
property of certain English families to which the king 
had given the land before it ivas settled. 
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6. Kxteut of the EugllKli Colonies — The territory 
which the colonies covered, or which they claimed 
to cover, was in many cases considerably more exten- 
sive than is that of the present States of the same 
names. Rhode Islan<l, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland claimed no more land .as 
colonifis than they now have as States. But the 
present State of Maine was a part of the colony of 
Massachusetts. The present State of Vermont was 
claimed hy New Uampshire and New York. Besides 
this, the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ne\V 
York, Virginia, the Carohnas, and (ieorgia claimed 
that their western boundary was the Mississippi 
River. 

The original English settlers obtained their legal 
title to the land from the king. The mainland of 
North America was lUscovereil in 1497 by Cabot, an 
English voyager, who sailed along the coast from 
Labrador to some point near Florida. On the ground 
of this discovery England claimed to own tlie con- 
tinent between the northernmost and the southern- 
most limits of Cabot's voyage, and as far west as the 
land extended— v.e., to the Pacific. By existing Eng- 
lish custom land so claimetl was part of the royal 
domain, and hence directly controlled by the king and 
not by parliament. Accordingly, when companies were 
formed to effect settlement, it was from the king that 
they, obtained a grant of the soil and of jurisdiction 
over it. 

These grants 'of the king — "charters" they are 
usually calleti — in many cases defined the territory 
conveyed as extending clear across the continent to 
the Pacific Ocean. That was the case with the char- 
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ters of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, tho two 
CaroHnas, and Georgia. la I7C3, however, the treaty 
by which Franc* yieldetl to England all French chiinis 
in America east of the Mississippi contained also a 
stipulation whereby England in turn renounced her 
claim to any of the soil west of that river. The effect 
of this of conrso was to cut off the western extent of 
the colonies above noted at the great river. 

It ehouhl also be observed that when the king gave 
New York to his brother, the Duke of Vork, in ](ifi4, 
and Pennsylvania to William Penn, in li'.sl, lie merely 
rescindetl the Massachusetts and Connecticut grants of 
his predecessors so far as the land of the two former 
colonies was concerned. However, the two New Eng- 
land colonies continued to claim title to the land 
within the limits of their original grants west of Penn- 
sylvania. 

7. ludcpendencc of the Colonies — In 1775 the 
thirteen original English colonies, becoming dissatis- 
fied with the government at London, and failing to 
obtain the concessions which they demanded, took 
up arms, and a long civil war followed. The colonies 
sent delegates to a Congress at Philadelphia for 
the management of their common concerns, and in 
177t> this Congress declared the inde]>endence of the 
colonics, under the name of the " United States of 
America. ' ' From this time the Americans dropped the 
term "colony," the word " state" being substituted. 
The thirteen States in 1781 adopted a constitution for 
their common government, this document Jjeing called 
"Articles of Confederation,"' Two years later the 
war came to an end, Great Britain recognizing the 
independence of the United States. Tkos tha Vwv«\- 
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can Republic became a nation, with a government 
its own. 

8. The Constitution — The Articles of Confedera- \ 
Hon proved very unsatisfactory. Tn onler to form e 
better government a conyentioii met at Philadelphia 
in 1787, the members being ap]iointe<l by the legisla^ 
tures of the various States, and ;igroed on a new plan, 
which they called the " Constitution of the United 
States." This plan the States accepted, and in 1789 
the government under this Constitution began its 
work. 

9. Old States and S<-w Stnten — The States which 
adopted the Constitution were the thirteen which had 
united under the Articles of Confederation, which 
had declared their indejiendence (>f Great Britain in 
1776, and which had originally been British colonies. 
But one provision of the Constitution gave to the 
Congress power to axhnit new States into the Union.* 
This power Congress has exercised repeatedly, until 
now (1899) there are forty-live States, the old thirteen 
and thirty-two new ones. 



THE WESTERN TERRITOEY OF THE REPUBLIC 

lO. The West^— Nearly all of these thirty-two new 
States at one time formed part of the territory which 
belonged to the Union as the projierty, not of the 
aeveraJ States, but of the republic. That from which 
Illinois has been formed, however, was part of the 
western land which, before the War of Independence, 
was claimed by several of the colonies. 



" TJ. S. Const.. Art. IV., t 
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1 1. Lnud Claims — The Land enclosed by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, the Mississippi Iliver, aD<l the great 
lakes was claimed by more than one of the colonies, and 
they continued their claim after they became States, 

12. Massac InisettH claimed the land west of New 
York as far lis the Mississippi, Imtwef^n her northern 
and southern houn(Liry lines, as laid down in her char- 
ter— 42° 2' and about 43° 43' 12" north latitude. This 
atrip was not far from a hundred milra wide, and ex- 
tended through the southern part of the present States 
of Michigan and "Wisconsin and the northern part of 
Illinois. It included all of Illinois that lies north of 
the parallel 42° 2' north latitude. 

13. Coniicftieut clainie<] the land west of New York 
and Pennsylvania as far us the Mississippi, between 
her northern and southern boundary lines, as laid 
down in her charter— 42° 2' and 41° north latitude. 
The strip was about sixty-two miles wide, and ex- 
tended through the nortliern parts of the present 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilhnois, and the southern 
part of Michigan. 

14. Vii^uia claimed the land west to the Mississippi 
Kiver, Ijetween the northern and southern {larallels of 
latitude laid down in her charter — from the southern 
boundary of the present State of Yirginia carried west 
as far as the Mississij)pi, to the parallel of 41° north 
latitude, aiul included between the Mississippi on the 
west and the present States of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania on the east. This covered all the 
State of Illinois south of the parallel of 41", 

By another explanation of the Virginia charter {of 
1609), the northern boundary of her possessions was 
\ not a parallel of latitude, but a line beginning at a 
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point on the Atlantic coast two hundred miles n 
of 01(1 Point Comfort amJ running northwest. Thisl 
would have included the whole of Illinois within the^ 
Virginia claim. 

Virginia had another claim which covered Illinois. 
When the Revolutionary War broke out, the few scat" 
tered settlements north of the Ohio River were held 
by British garrisons, and were made the starting- 
points of Indian raids against the American horder. 
settlements. In order to hreak up these raids, Vir- 
ginia, in ITTS, sent a small army of State troojis under 
Gen. George Rogei-s Clarke to attack the British gar- 
risons. The expedition was successful. Clarke cap- 
tured the posts of Kaskaskia and C^ahokia (in Illinois) 
and Vincennes {in Indiana), and thus when tlie war 
came to an end in 17S3 a great part of the land 
beyond the Ohio was in the actual possession of Vir- 
ginia. By reason of this conquest Virginia claimed 
title to all the territory from the Ohio to the great 
lakes. Tliis claim also included aU of Illinois. 

10. The State of New York also c]aime<l the terri- 
tory west of the Alleghany Mountains, but on quite 
a different ground — treaties between New York and 
the Indian " Six Nations." These were a confederacy 
of tribes living within the limits of the present State 
of New York. They were fierce and warlike savages, 
and before the American War of Independence had 
succeeded in overcoming their Indian neighbors on all 
sides. Their war parties roamed as far west as the 
Mi^issi]i])i, and compelled the conquered tribes to ad- 
mit some sort of sujjremacy of the victors. Then the 
authorities of New York made several treaties with 
the Xodian confederacy, by which in turn that colony 
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jwiqiiireii a supremacy ovef the Six Nations .vnd tlieir 
liuid. Acconiingly New York clairaeil all tlie land 
which the. confederacy had conquered, which meant 
about all the space enclosed by the AUeghanies, the 
great lakes, and the Mississippi. It will he seen that 
this, too, included all of Illinois. 

16. Western Laud Certert to the United States— 
These conflicting claims to the same laud on the ]>art 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Vir- 
ginia led to many disputes and ranch trouble. In- 
deed there were other claims than those which have 
been detailed, which were settled only with great 
difficulty. But it was cleai' that the rivalry for the 
vaet domain beyoj^j^je Ohio would strain the repub- 
lic seriously. IihM| the State of Maryland, which 
made no claim to western land, would not consent to 
the Articles of Confederation until it was settled that 
the claimant States would cede their western terri- 
tory to the Union. New York led the way in 1780, 
and the other States followed not long after. The 
Virginia cession was made in 1784, and comprised all 
the land northwest of the Oliio River. The cession 
of Massachusetts was made in 1784, and that of Con- 
necticut in 1786. Thus the land included within the 
present State of Illinois came to be owned by the 
United States. 

The cessions by the States, with some few excep- 
tions, gave to the Union both the ownership of the 
Boil and governmental jurisdiction over it. One of 
the exceptions was the stipulation that the white set- 
tlers (mostly French) already living in the ceded ter- 
ritory should continue to own the farms and homes 
pwfaioh they already occupied. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CEDED TERRITOEY 

1 7. French Settlers — The first white settlers AvithafcB 
the limits of Illinois were French. The main FrenohTj 
settlements in North America, it will be remembered, ' 
were at Quebec and Montreal, on the St. Lawrence, 1 
and at New Orleans, near the mouth of the Missis^ I 
sippi. Communication between these remote points I 
was effected by means of boats, which were paddled 1 
up the great lakes and up some stream which flowed I 
into the lakes, were then carried overland and launched ] 
again in a stream whose waters flowed toward the 
Mississippi, and tliiis in time ll^Jjeil down the great , 
river to New Orleans. flnvk 

There wei-e several of these rotroBsbetween the hikes 
and the Mississippi, each with its "portage," as the 
path was called over which the boats were carried 
from stream to stream. One was up Green Bay and 
Fox Itiver, and then down the Wisconsin River to the 
Mississippi; anotlier was up the Chicago River, and 
down the Desplaines and the Illinois; another was up 
the St. Joseph's River, and doivn the Kankakee and 
the Illinois. There were also several ways of reaching 
the Ohio River from the lakes, one being by way of 
the Wabash River. The route by the Illinois Itiver 
was a favorite one, as the streams traversed have a 
comparatively sluggish current, and their headwaters 
are so interlaced that the portages are not very long 
or diflicult. 

For the protection of these routes, as well as for the 
prosecution of the fur trade with the Indians, small 
settlements were establislied at various points. Among 
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them were Kaskaskia, on the river of that name near its 
junction with the Mississippi; Cahokia, ian tlie Missis- 
sippi neai'iy opposite the present city of St. Louis; and 
Vincennes, on the Indiana side of the Wabaxh Ttiver. 
At each of these jilaces was a fort with a garrison of 
French soldiers. The most elaborate Frencli fort, 
however, was Fort Ohartres, on the Mississippi be- 
tween Cahokiii and the month of the Kaskaskia. Bur- 
ing the i)eriod of French control, the Northwest was 
sometimes a jtart of Ixtuisiaiia, and so subject to the 
government at New Orleans ; at other times a part of 
Canada, and so subject to the government at Quebec. 

18. Eiig'liHli Government — After the transfer of 
the territory to England in 1763, English garrisons 
replaced those of France (1765), and the government 
was in the hands of the military officers at the various 
posts. In 1774, however, an act of the British Par- 
liament, the "'Quebec Act," extended the limits of 
Canada to the Ohio and the Mississippi. This made 
the Illinois country subject to the British military 
government at Queljec. However, the same act of 
Parliament extended over all the ]»rovince the old 
French law, to wiiich the people were accustomed. 

19. A Comity of Vli^iiiia— In 1778 the Illinois coun- 
I try was occupied by Virginia troops, and the legisla- 
ture of that State passed an act providing for a regular 

I civil government. All the land north of the Ohio 
which Virginia claimed was formed into a county 
which was named " Illinois." A military officer was 

I appointed to take charge of the civil government, with 
the title of "lieutenant-commandant." He organized 
courts of law, and acted as a sort of deputy governor, 
r the governor of Virginia, This arrangement 
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lasted until 1784, when Virginia ceded her land claims 
north of the Ohio to the United States. Congress did 
not imraetliately take ajiy steps for the organixation of 
the now territory, so for several years the settlors had 
practically no govornmont, excepting such as they 
were able to j)rovitle for themselves, 

20. The Ordinaiivc of 1 787— ^In 17S7 Congress * at 
last took action for the pro]jer government of the ter- 
ritory which had been coded to the United States by 
the several States. The law wliich was passed was 
the famous " Ordinance of 1787." All the ceded land 
bounded by Pennsylvanin, the Ohio River, the Missis- 
sippi, and the great lakes was formed into a single 
territory to be known as the " Territory Northwest of 
the Ohio River," more commonly known ;is the 
" Northwest Territory. " The government was to be 
in the hands of a governor, secretary, and three 
judges, to bo appointed by Congress. The governor 
and judges were empowered to select from the laws 
of the existing States such as would be applicable 
to the Territory. It was provided that as soon as 
there should be live thousand free white persons of 
full ago in tlie Territory, there should be a law- 
making body to be known as the General Assembly, 
which should consist of the governor and two houses, 
the Legislative Council and the House of Representa- 
tives. The members of tlie House of Representatives 
were to be elccteti by the people, the members of the 
Council, five in number, were to be appointed by the 
Congress from ten nominated by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The General Awseiiibly by joiut ballijt 
was to elect a delegate to Congress, who should have 
the rigbt to speak, but not to vote. 

Another ini|)ortaut sti]iulation was that tlie Terri- 
tory in due time should be cut up into States, which 
^onld be a(bnitted to the Union on an exact equality 
with the old States, These new States should be not 
less than three nor more tlian five in number. If 
there should be three States, tiie westernmost was to 
be bounded by tlie Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash 
' rivers, and by a line di-awn from Vincennes due north 
I to the international boundary. It will be seen that if 
this plan had been a.dopted, Illinois to-day woukl have 
inclu<led all of Wisctmsin, the upi>er peninsula of 
Michigan, and Minnesota east of the Mississippi. But 
it was also agreed that Congress might, if it thought 
i best, form either one or two additional States from 
[ that part of the territoiy which shoidd lie north of a 
east and west line drawn through the most sonth- 
[ erly jwint of I^e Michiga,n. Had this plan been 
f exactly earrietl out, Illinois ivould have no part of the 
rshore of Lake Michigan, but Chicago and nearly all of 
I the northern fourteen counties of the State would be 
1 part <}f Wisconsin, 
21. The !Nurthwest Territory — Congress appointed 
[ Gen. Arthur St. (Jlair, a Revolutionary veteran, as 
[governor of the Northwest Territory, The first 
ItAmerican settlement was loade at Marietta, in the 
■present State of Ohio, in April, 1788. In the follow- 
[ July Otjvernor St. Clair arrived, and the terri- 
torial government was set in motion. One of his 
earliest acts was to create a county to include Marietta 
Mid the adjacent settlements, and to appoint officers 
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for its f^overnmeiit. This county, wliicii cntuprist^d all 
of tlie present State of (.Miio east of the Scioto Iliver, 
lie nanieil Washington. It is the oldest county in the 
States whicL have been furraeil from the Nortliwest 
Territory. 

2S. The Ordiiinnce under tlie Coufltitiitioii — III 
the spring of 173i> the new government of the United 
Statm under the Constitution went into o|ieration. 
August 7th of that year Congress amended the ordi- 
nance of 1787, so that officers of the Territory to be 
appointed by Congress were thereafter to be ajipointed 
by the President with the apjiroval of the Senate. 
President Washington at once reappointed Governor 
St. Clair. 

33. The First American I^wb— The first American 
laws which were supposoil to be in force throughout 
the Illinois settlements were tlioae selected by Gov- 
ernor St. Clair and the jmlges at Marietta in tiie sum- 
mer of 1788. But, a.s a matter of fact, no ]>roviaion 
was made at the outset for any legal organization in 
the remote parts of the Territory, and so the otld con- 
dition which had prevailed since 1784 continued for 
some time longer. 

24. 8t. Clair Cimnty^In February, 1700, however, 
at the suggestion of President Washington, Governor 
St. Clair arrived at Kaska.skia, and pi'oceeded to or- 
ganize a suitable local government. He created a 
county, which was naraeil St. Clair, embracing all 
of the present State of Illinois bounded by the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, and the Illinois rivers, and a line 
drawn from Fort Massac {on the Ohio) to the mouth 
of the Mackinaw Kiver. Witliin this county courts 
of law were established, and a sheriff and county clerk 
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appointed. Oahokia wa,a made the county seat. 8t- 
Clair County was tJie first ivithin liie limits of Illinois, 
and the courts anil officers appointed by Governor St. 
Clair formed the first local government ^vithin Illinois 
under the laws of the United States. 

2fl. Sei'itiKl Grade wf TerritoriiU Uoveriinieiit— In 
1798, the white jrepulation of the Northwest Territory 
having passed the Tninimum of five thousand pre- 
scribed by the ordinance of 1787, the governor and 
judges ceased to have legislative powei-s, a territorial 
legislature taking their place. This made what is 
knoAvn as the necond grade of government for a Terri- 
tory. The people elected tlieir representatives to the 
lower house of this legislatui-e, two of the twenty-two 
being cht^en from the Illinois settlements. The legis- 
lature chose the secretary of the Territory, William 
Henry Harrison (afterward President of the United 
States), as <!elegate to Congress. 

86. Tlie Territory of Iiuliaiia~In ISOO the North- 
west Territory was diNddod by act of Congress, the 
portion lying wewt of a line di'awn from the Ohio at 
the mouth of the Kentucky iliver to Fort Eecovery, 
and thence due north to the British boundary, being 
organized as the Teiritory )»f Indiana. The capital of 
I . the new Territory ^vas ]iut at Vincennes. The gov- 
liemment of Indiana Territory was made of the first 
I grade, like that of the Northwest Territory before 
I 1708. President ,Tohn Adam.s a])pointed the terri- 
torial delegate in Congress, William Henry Harrison, 
18 governor of Indiana. 

27. Th« Neooiid Grtwle for Iiidiaua^The act of 

1800 pi-ovided that Indiana might have a government 

E'<if the second grade whenever the people should so 
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vote. An election was held on that i^iiestion in 180i 
and the majority was in the atHrmative. Accordingly 
Governor Harrison issuefl a proclamation calling an 
election for nine representatives to form the lower 
house of the legislature. This body was duly organ- 
ized in 1S05. 

38. The Bouiulariem of Indiana Changed — When 
Ohio was admitted t^j the Union as a State (1802), the 
eastern boundary of Indiana Territory was moved to 
the east, the new line beginning at the moutli of the 
Great Miami River. In 1805 (January lltli) the 
nortliern [mrt of Indiana Territory was cut off and 
forme<l into the Territory of Michigan. The southern 
boundary was a line drawn from the -southernmost 
point of liEke Michigan east to Lal^e Erie ; the western 
boundary was a line drawn from the same southern- 
most point of Lake Michigan through the middle of 
that lake to its northern extremity, and thence due 
north to the British line. Indiana Territory there- 
after included nearly all of the jiresent States of 
Indiana and Illinois, togethei' with all of Wisconsin 
and the eastern part fif Minnesota. 

ILLINOIS A TERRITOHY 

an. The Act of 1809 — There was much discord be- 
tween the eastern and western parts of Indiana. The 
settlements in the Illinois country and those about the 
Wabash River were sepaiuted by many miles of unin- 
habited land, and their interests were quite different. 
These facts led to an earn««t movement in favor of a 
still further division of the Territory, Congress was 
loaJly induced to grant the request, and in 1809 (Feb- 
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nuiry 3(1) passed an act creating the Territory of Ilii- 
noia. It was to take effect on the first day of March 
in that year. The Territory was Ixjundee! by the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, the Wabaslj, a line due north from 
Vincennes, and the British Ixiundary. The govern- 
ment was to be of the first grade, like that originally 
put in forc« for the Northwest Territory and in the 
Territory of Indiana, with the proviso, however, that 
change might be made to the second grade whenever 
satisfactory evidence should be given to the governor 
that such was the desire of a majority of the free- 
holders (landowners). The capital was fixeil at Kas- 
kaskia. On the recommendation of Henry Clay, 
Judge Ninian Edwards, of Kentucky, was appointed 
governor of Illinois (April, 1809) by President Madi- 
Bon. In 1812 the Territory was advanced to the sec- 
ond grade of government, Congress, however, allow- 
ing both houses of the legislature to be elected by 
the jMJople. 

30. Population — At the time of the treaty of 176S, 
the French settlements in the Illinois country were 
estimateil to number about 3,000 white people, with 
perhaps ftoo negroes (mostly slaves). Many of these 
crossed the Mississippi in order to escape from the 
rule of theii' hei-editary enemies, the British. After 
Clarke's conquest in 1778 American settlers began to 
come to the country, but for some years the immigra- 
tion probably hardly exweded the emigration of the 
old French settlers. In 1800 it was estimated that 
there were ii,(K)0 whites in the Illinois country — 1,200 
French ami Hon Americans. The census of that year 
gave a total population of 50,946 in the whole North- 
weat Territory, Indians, of course, not included. 
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When tlio IntliiiniL Territory was formed, in IBOO, it 
was supposed txj contain iilx>ut 5,O0U whites, with per- 
haps 100,000 Indians. The Illinois Teri'itory, in 1809, 
was conjectured to havG about 9,U0i) whites. The 
census of 1810 showed a population of ia,as2. Jfl 

ILLINOIS A STATE 

31. Kimliling Act of 1 818— After the War of 1.S12 

migration lio^ved steiulily into the Territory, so that 
by 181S there were supposed to be 4(1,000 jwople. 
The census of 1830 gave Illinois 55,162. A petition 
from the people of the Territory for statehood waa 
heeded by Clongross, an act being passe<l April 18, 
1818, defining the boundaries of the proposed State, 
and authorizing the jieople Uy hold a convention for 
the formation of a State constitution, 

32. Boundnriesof the State— The eastern boundary 
of the Territory h:id been altered slightly in 1816, 
when Indiana was admitted as a State. The line 
fixed at that time followed the midtlle of tlte Wabash 
River from its mouth, " to a point where a due north 
line drawn from the town of Vincennes would last 
touch the northwestern shore of the said river, and 
from thence by a due north line until the same shall 
intersect an east and west line drawn through a jwint 
ten miles north of the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan."* 

In thus fixing the boundary of Indiana, two things 
are to Ite noticed. The first is, that the new line from 
the mouth of the Wabash was so drawn that no part 

• Eoabling Act fnr InilianR, 181U, g 3. 
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of the ejistern shore should be in Illinois, a imicb more 
convenient arrangenieut than was afforded by the act 
of 1809. The second thing is that, contrary to the 
provision of the ordinance of 1787, Indiana was car- 
ried ten luiles north of the east and west line drawn 
through the southernmost jioint of Lake Michigan. 
This was for the purpose of giring the new State a 
frontage on the great lake. 

In the enabling act for Illinois, the eastern line was 
made the western line of Indiana. Then from the 
northwestern comer of that State the Illinois line was 
made to run east to the middle of Lake Michigan, 
thence north, along the middle of the lake, to the lati- 
tude of 42° 30', thence west to the Mississippi Eiver, 
Thence the line ran down the middle of the river to 
the Ohio, and thence along the northwestern shore of 
I the Ohio to the point of beginning at the month of 
I the Wabash.* 

By the terms of the ordinance of 1787 the north line 
[ of the State would have been an etist and *vest line 
I drawn through the southernmost jtoint of I^ke Michi- 
I gan; in other words, the line of north latitude, 41° 37' 
P 7.9". The northerly extension to 42° 3U' was for the 
I sake of giving Illinois also a frontage on the lake. In 
l-tlater years the |ieople of Wisconsin and those of the 
[northern counties of Illinois remonstrated vigorously 
Must the exjiansion of Illinois. 
S3, Illinois Admitted to the Uniou — The conven- 
tion provided in the enabling act was duly elected by 
the people, and met at Kaskaskia in July, 1S18. On 
the 26th of August a constitution for the State was 
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iLiloptcd by tho cunveiiLioii, and on the 3d of Decei 
ber Congress accepted the sam« and declared Illinoia^ 
duly admitted as a State of the Union. Meanwhile 
an election for State officers had been held, and the 
legislature met for organisation in October. In Jan- 
uary, 1S19, the month after Congress bad formally 
admitted Illinois to the Union, the legislature recon- 
vened at Kaskaskia, and the machinery of State go^ 
ernment was put in motion. 

34. Coustitution «f 181 8— The Constitution of 181) 
was not Bubmitteil to tlio ]>eople for their approi 
By its provisions not many State offices were 
tive. The people cliose the governor, lieutenant 
emor, and members of the two houses -of the legis- 
lature, besides the slieriff and coroner in each county. 
The judges and nearly all other State officers were, 
chosen by the legislature. The governor did not ha' 
the veto power. In various other ways the first Coi 
stitution of the State di<l not prove wholly satisfe 
tory ; still it continued the supreme law of the 81 
for thirty years. 

35. Coustitutiou of 1848 — In 1847 
vention was held and a new constitution was drawn, 
up. This was referred to the people, and was ratified 
at an election held in March, 1S43, The Constitutioi 
went into effect April Ist following. 

36. Proposed New CuitHtltiitloiL uf 1862— In 18< 
a third constitutional convention was held, and a 
vised constitution was submittetl to the people, only, 
to be rejected by a decisive majority. 

37. CoDHtltutlwnol'1870 — A fourth Convention was 
held in 18011-70, and a fourth plan for a constitution 
was devised. This, the third Constitution which lUi- 
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nois has hail, Wiis adopted by vote of the people, July 
2, 1870. 

38. The State CnpitalH — The seat of the Territorial 
goverament uf Illinois was Kaskaskia, and this was 
also the first State capital. The Constitution of 1818, 
however, provided that Congress should he petitioned 
for a grant of land on the Kasktiskia River, somewhat 
netir the centre of the Sbito (I'jiKt and west), on which 
should be built a new town, which should be the seat 
of government.* Thereafter, and immediately, if the 
petition should be denied, the Ipf^islature was aiithor- 
ined to fix the capital at discretion. 

Congress granted the petition, and commissioners 
appointeil by the State Legislature selecte<l the site 
on which the town of Vandalia was afterward built. 
As the land belonged to the State, lots were sold to 
private individuals, and with the proceeds public build- 
ings were erected. The Sta,to archives were removed 

[ to Yandalia in December, 182U. 

Before the twenty-year limit fixed in the Constitu- 
tion of 1818 had expired, action was taken by the leg- 
islature again to change the location of tlie capital. 

I The growth of jMipulation hjid been very great in the 

I northern jiart of the State, and therefore an act waa 
passed in 1837 fixing the seat of government at Spring- 

|r field, where it has since remained. The change was 

[ Actually made in December, 1839. 

39. The Metropulis — Chicago at the outset was 
i merely a United States fort — Fort Dearborn — which 

was situated on the shore of the Chicago River near 
I the present Rush Street bridge. When the plan of 
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the Illinois and Michigan Canal was adopted, a strip 
of land along its route, five miles wide on either side, 
was granted by Congress to the State of Illinois for 
the purpose of raising the money needed. In 1830 the 
Canal Commission had a portion of this land surveyed 
and laid out in town lots (p. 34). This was the town 
of Chicago, and the sale of these lots brought the first 
income to the canal project. At that time there were 
only seven families residing in the vicinity outside of 
Fort Dearborn. In 1831 Cook County Avas organized, 
with far more than its present area, and Chicago was 
made the county seat. In 1833 Chicago was incorpo- 
rated as a village, the population being 350. In 1837 
a city charter Avas obtained, the population at the city 
census in July of that year being 4,170. The popula- 
tion by the census of 1890 Avas 1,099,850, and by the 
school census of 1898 was estimated at 1,851,588. 



CHAPTER n 
THE LAND AND THK PEOPLE 

1. Boun(ltirl«^s nf Uliiioia — Thn State of Illinois is 
nearly siirroundetl by watei' — the Mississippi River an 
the west, the Ohifi Fiiver on the south, the Wabash 
River on the ejist, and Lake Michigan un the north- 
east. 

2. BiTerB — The rivers which flow through the State 
have in most eiises a southwesterly course, and empty 
into the Mis8i8si])pi ; the Rock, tiie Illinois, and the Kas- 
kaskia being the principal ones. Then) are also some 
small affluents of Lake Michigan and of the Wabash 
and Ohio rivers. The Desplaines, one of the two 
streams which unite to form the Illinois, rises near 
LaJce Michigan, and flows not far from the Chicago and 
Calumet rivers, affluents of the lake. The Indians and 
French explorers in the old days took lulvantage of 
this fact to carry their canoes over the short "port- 
a^,^' anil in this way to pass easily from the ivaters 
of the lakes to tho waters nf the Mississippi. The 
divide between tljese two systems of water communi- 
oation is s(.> low that the State has piercetl it with a 
waterway — the Illinois and Michigan C'anal — and a 
great drainage channel has also been cut, the effect of 
which is expected to lie tha,t the Chicago Ri\'er will 
flow from the lake and \vilL empty its waters into the 
Pesplaines. 
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3. Sin-fcn.H! and Soil — The surface of tliy State is 
quite level, being for the most part prairie with rich 
black soil and with ie\y trees. Two lines of hilla are 
found, one in the north and one nearly in the extreme 
south. The pmirie soil makes the best of farm lands, 
and the agricultural riches uf Illinois are among the 
greatest in the Union. 

4. Cual and Lieud — Bituminous coal is foun<l in 
many parts of the State, and lead mines in the north- 
western jiart, near Galena. 

&. Ruilruflds ivad ManiifoctiireH — Tlailroads reach 
in every direction, making travel and the transporta- 
tion of meitihandise easy and comjiai-atively inexpen- 
aive. Manufacturing industries of many kinds have 
sprung up and flourish, affording employment to many 
thousanils of people. Thriving cities are found in 
every section — Chicago, on Lake Michigan, being the 
second city of the United States in population. 

O. IndiniiB— The eai'hest white settlers of Illinois, 
the French from Canada, found its prairies possessed 
by a number of Indian tribes. The most jjrominent 
were the Illinois Confederacy, from whom the river and 
the State liave the name. This confederacy consiste<l 
of fivetrilxjs — theTamaroas, Michigamies, Kaskaskias, 
Cahokias, iind Peorias — -and lived in the central and 
southern jjarts of the State. Besides these there were 
the Shawneee, near the CHiio ; the Piankesbaivs, in 
the southeast ; the Bacs and Foxes, in the northwest, 
and the Kickapoos and Potawatamies, near .Lake 
Michigan. Tliese tribes have long since disapjieared 
from the State, some ft'w ut their descendants being 
fountl in the Indian Territory and in reservations 
elsewhere. 
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7. French — The French aettleiiients in Illinois wei'e 
not very many or very large. They were merely a 
few villages of farmers and fur-trtulers scattered along 
the Illinois, the KaFikaskia, and the Mississippi rivers. 
Kaskaskia was the main settlement; Fort Chartres, on 
the Mississippi, was the chief stronghold. The total 
nomber of French inhabitants in 17fi5, when the Brit- 
ish took [lossession, prolialily did not exceed l,-i()(), and 
that number was diminiahe^i rather than increased in 
later years. This did not include negro slaves, of 
whom there were several hundred. 

8. Americans— After Illinois became a part of the 
tlniteii States, American settlers began to lind out tlic 
value of its rich prsiiries, and so to come in consider- 
able numbers. The only route followed for many 
years was by way of the Ohio River, and the early 
American settlers came mostly from Southern States — 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and others. Their 
settlements were mainly in the southern part of the 
State. I-ater it became easier to travel by the great 
lakes, and immigrants came in that way from North- 
em and Eiistem States. 

9. European Tnimigrants — When the great tide of 
immigration from Euro]>e to America set in, large 
numbers came to Illinois from almost every European 
country, Germany and the Scandinavian lands in par- 
ticular. The railroads, too, brought a still greater 
population from Eastern States. The descendants of 
all these different classes of immigrants compose the 
people of Illinois to-day. But whatever their an- 
cesti^', they are all Americans now. 



CHAPTER III 
POLITICAL lilVISIONS OF THE STATE 

1. Permanent and Temporary Divisions — For con- 
venience of government the State is divided into a 
number of smaller areas. Some of these are relatively 
permanent — Le,^ they may be changed, and in fact 
are changed more or less, but at the same time there 
is no provision for their periodical change. Other 
divisions of the State are relatively temporary — i,e,^ 
they are intended to be changed at rather frequent 
intervals. 

A further difference between these two classes of 
subdivisions lies in the fact that in one of the perma- 
nent areas many functions of government are per- 
formed, while in one of the temporary areas there is 
generally but a single function. 

PERMANENT DIVISIONS 

2. Counties — First of all, the State is divided into 
counties. This is a division which the original English 
colonies introduced, copying it from England. It is 
now common to all the States. Louisiana calls the 
divisions parishes^ it is true, but they are the same 
thing. 

The first county established within the present lunits 
of Illinois was St. Clair. This was organized by Gov- 
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emor St. Ciair, nf the Northwest Territory, in 1790, 
and included all the land contained by the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Wabash, and the Illinois rivers and a 
line drawn from the Wabash to the mouth of the Little 
Mackinaw Creek, at its confluence with the Illinois. 

Under the Constitution of the State, tlie jxjwer to 
organize counties belongs to the General Assembly. 
There are now 102 counties in Illinois. 

The power of the Legislature is limited, however, by 
some specific requirements. No action may be taken 
which wilt make a county area to be less than 400 
I square miles. No changes may be made in county 
lines without the a^ent of the (MKtple concerned (111. 
Const,, Art. X,, §g 1-3). The day of vast counties 
lai^ly uninhabited is Long since gone by, and changes 
are not likely, unless in a case such as that of Cook 
' County, in which a great city population makes county 
government rather cumbersome. 

Counties are always given a name, usually that of 
, Bome man ])rominent in national, State, or local affairs 
I (P- 123)- 

The village or city in which the principal functions 
I of county government are performed is called the 
I'fiounty seat. This place is fixed by the act of the 
r Oeneral Assembly which creates the county. Hut no 
[' change of such place may l3e made unless with the 
t assent of three-fifths of the voters of the county, and 
I Ho county line may lie made to run within less than 
fiten miles of a county seat (III. Const., Art. X., 

81,4)- 

, Towns— For the further convenience of local 
I government, any county whose (>eople so desire is 
' j into towns. 
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4. TwwnshipK — In the State Constitution, and in &] 
part of the atatute enacted hy the General Assembly, 
the term township iH U8e4i as applied to these divisions 
of the county (III. Const,, Art. X., ^ 5).* But at the 
same time both Constitution and statute also use the 
term towviin the same sense (111. Const., Art. X., %t).\ 
As a matter of fact, iovmJihip is a term properly used 
only in the aonse of the United States land survey, 
and always means a ]>iece of land six railed square 
(p. 31). Doubtless in the act of Congress for the land 
survey, as well as in the State Constitution as adopted 
in 1848, it was the expecta,tion that as settlement was 
made the survey lines would coincide with areas which 
would be convenient for government. In that case 
toion and townKhip would be identical. 

But it has turned out that in many cases it is incon- 
venient to have the two areas coincide, so that not a 
few towns are quite different geographically from Con- 
gressional townships, one town often containing por- 
tions of two or more totim.ship8. For this reason we 
shall speak of tmtmshipa only in the sense of the land 
survey, and of the subdivisions of a county for pur- 
poses of local government always as trnons. In this 
sense of the terms, it will be noticed, also, that towns 
are always named, while townships are always num- 
bered. 

At this time (1899) 83 of the 102 counties of the 
State are divided into tovv-ns. 

5. How Towns Are Formed — A county may he 
divided into towns whenever a majority of the voters 
at a general election favor the proposition. In that 

t Itev. Stflt., K. 139, §§ 5-^. 
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e it is the duty of the county Ujanl to apiwint three 

I coiuinissioners for the purpose of making the division. 

The commiasionera are to make the towns coincitle 

with Congressional tovvnshi[is when it is convenient 

to do so,* 

. Namcs^The conunissioners select names for the 
towns, following the wishes of the inhabitants, if they 
I have detinite wishes. But no two towns in the State 
, may have the same nanie.f 

7. The Land Survey — When the States began to 
' cede their western lands to the United States, it be- 
came d^irabie to estLibtiah ii uniform system of land 

I survey, so that there shoidd be no materia.1 difficulty 
I in describing any portion which might be sold.ij: 

8. The Beetai^ular System— Congress appointed a 
[ committee, of ivhich Thomas Jefferson was chairman, 
I to oonsider the subject, and this eonmiittee recom- 
[. Blended what is called the redtitntfular syUw. With 
LBome modifications the plan of the committee was 
t adopted by Congress (17S5), ;ind that plan, with vari- 
[.Utions in detail, is the system which has been in use 
\ «ver since. 

O. Towusliips— The essence of the plan is merely to 
Idivide the public land into stjuares by a scries of lines 
['iranning north and south and east and west. These 
^-squares, each (1 miles on a side, or 'AG square miles in 
I'jArea, are totonnhipH, usually called Cmigivasianal town- 
ihips, because provideil by act of Congress. 
lO. Seotioiia — Each township is subdivided by a 
rther series of lines into 'M'> st^uares, each containing 
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one s(|ii:ire luile, or 64<f acres. These squares Jire called 
aealiojis. 

11. Quarter Sections — Each section in turn is 
divided into four qum'tet- sections, and the quarter sec- 
tion is often further subdivided. 

It ivill be noticed tliat all the survey lines are in- 
tendetl to run due nortli and soutli, or due east and 
west. 

The sections in a township are numbered, beginning 
with Section No. 1 in the northeast corner, and count- 
ing west and then east, and so on alternately to No. 30 
in the southeast comer. 

12. How T(kwns)iiii8 Are Numbered- — Townships 
are nmnliered acconling Ui their position with refer- 
ence to a given nortli and south line and a given east 
and west line. 

13. Priucipal Meridian- — Through a convenient 
point, a meridian line is surveyed for a cfjnaiderable 
distance north and south. This is caUmi a, jtrinu^tal 
•meridian. 

14. Base Iiine — Through the same initial point a 
line at right angles to the piineipal meridian is run tor 
some distance east and west. This is called a base line. 

A series of lines jiarallel to the principal meridian 
and six miles apart where they cross the base line, and 
another series of lines six miles ajiart and ])arallel to 
tlie base line, will evidently" form townships about six 
miles scjuare. 

15. Uniig^eH — A Reries of toA\Ti8hips on the same side 
of the base line anil equally distant in number of town- 
ships from the i)rincipaL meridian is called a range. 
Ranges ai-e described by their position east or west of 
the princijial meridian. 
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DIAGRAM A 

A TOWNSHIP AND ITS SECTIONS 
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DIAGRAM B 

A SECTION SUBDIVIDED 
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1. A section is divided into four quarter sections, of 1(K) acres 
each, described by the points of the compass ; i.e., the northeast 
quarter = NE ^. 

2. A quarter section is further subdivided, and the subdivisions 
are also described with reference to the points of tlie compass. 

3. Describe the divisions marked J, *, f. tt» ^^^ g^^'® ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
each. 

It is suggested that other problems be given by the teacher until 
the pupils thoroughly understand the system of la.ivOL ^^wt'^^^'s. ^ss\^ 
designations. 
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Townships ivitbin a range are niuuberetl from tUe 
base lino, north and south. ^^^1 
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Tho doscriiilioii of townsliiiis with ruferonce t'l ii priniiitwil meridian 
ftud ita bHSflline; e.g., Uwiiship 3 north in ran ge VII. west of the 
given principal ineridiBn; township 4 south in range IV. east ot the 
given principal meridian. 

In this way describe the towTiships niarkeil •, •*, f, ff. 

The firet survey of Chicago lor lowii lots in 18.10 (p. 34) was de- 
scribed fts follows : Tho eouth half of section H ci( lowiiBhiji 30 north 
■ in range XIV. west of the Ihicil prinoipnl meridian. This is the area 

H 16. Convei^eiice of the Merirtiaus— It Wiis said 
H that the two series of lines above described wuiihi form 
H townships "about"" six miles square. That these 
H townshi|)s would not be exiictly square is ibm to the 
H fact tiiat as the meridians run north they converge. 
^L Themfore it is evident tliat the east and west boundary 
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I lines of a township are not quite paiullel, that tlie 
I township is not quite square, and that no township 
' will contain exactly tliirty-six square imlea. 
' Further, it is evident that in only a part of the town- 
; EQiips is it true that even the southern boundaiy tine is 
, six miloB long. In the ranges lying north of the base 
f line, for instance (Diagram C), only the townships 
I resting on the base line have a six-mile southern line. 
t The southern Ixjundary of each other township in the 
L range is shorter than the corresponding line of the 
I township inunediately south. 

I If the survey should be carrieil on without regard 
Lie these facts, it is plain that the convergence of the 
I meridians would, at a considerable distance north from 
I the base line, result in making townshijw of very much 
I'lfiBS than thirty-six square miles, wliile if th© southern 
I ranges shoidd begin six miles wide on the l>ase line, 
(the divergence of the meridians south would corre- 
f,Bpondingly increase the area of the townsliijra on that 
F Bide. 

I To remedy these difficulties, the following plan is 
I devised: 

I IT. Correction Parallels — Every twentv-four miles 
north of the base line, and every thirty miles south of 
■H, parallels of latitude are drawn through the princi- 
■pal meridian. These are called correction, parcdleU, 
KRind extend east and west from the jMiints at which 
■tbey intersect the principal meridian. Each of these 
narallels forms a new base, on which are laid off the 
BBathem sides of the series of townshi]>s inmiediateiy 
Bmtli of it. As the full six-mile extent is use<l in la}'- 
Bng off these southern sides, it is evi<lent that with 
Htopli correction parallel the 'v\''holc process begins over 
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again. In tiiis way the loss occasioned by the coj 
vergence of the jKimllels is iirevented from going on ' 
perpetually increasing. 

18. Guide Meriilians — As a farther convenience, 
at every forty-eight miles, on the base line, reckoning 
both ways from its intersection with the principal 
meridian, a new meridian line is surveyed north and 
south. These are called i/uide meHdiana. 

19. The Principal Mepidians — ^The principal merid- 
ians from which the public land of the United States 
is surveyed are not at uniform distances apart, being 
drawn merely through such points as may be most 
convenient. 

The first principal meridian is the boundary line be- 
tween Ohio and Indiana, being drawn from the Ohio 
River north on the line of 84° 51' longitude west from 
Greenwich. Ohio lands are surveyed from this line. 

The second principal meridian extends through In- 
diana, from the mouth of the Little lilue River to the 
nortliem boundary of the State, on the line of 86° 28' 
west longitude. From this line are surveyed the lands 
of Indiana and a part of those of eastern Illinois. 

The third princij»al meridian starts from the mouth 
of the Ohio River, and extends to the northern boun- 
dary of Illinois, on the line of 89° 10' 30" west longi- 
tnde. From this line are surveyed (1) alt the lands of 
Illinois east of it, excepting those which are surveyed 
from the second principal meridian; and (2} all the 
lands lying west of the third meridian but east of the 
Illinois River, 

The fourth principal meridian extends from the 
middle of the channel at the mouth of the Illinois 
River north to the Canada boundary, un the line of 
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90° 2!)' 5fi" west longitude. From this line are surveyed 
all the lands o( Illinois west of the Illinois River and 
(on the north of that river) all the lands west of the 
third principal meridian. The fourtli meridian is also 
used for Wisconsin and Minnesota surveys. 

Still farther west are two other principal meridians, 
the fifth and the sixth. Others are named instead of 
being numl>ei'ecl — the Michigan mendian, the Talla- 
hassee meridian, the Montana meridian, for instance. 
There are eighteen which are named. 

20. niiuois Bhhc Lines — The base line of the third 
principal meridian, from which most of the land of 
Illinois is surveyed, crosses th<i State from the W"al)a3li 
River in Wabash ('ounty to the Mississippi in St. Clair 
County. The base line of the fourth principal merid- 
ian extentls from the Illinois River in Schuyler County 
to the Mississippi in Adams County. 

21. IlUuois Surveys from ^coiiil Principal Merid- 
ian — It is only a narrow strip of towns and fractional 
towns at the eastern etlge of the State which is sur- 
veyed from the second jmncipal meridian. Its base hne 
is on the same parallel as that of the third meridian. 

22. Scliuul Townsliips— It hiis been seen that in 
dividing counties the towns ai-e to coincide with the 
townships of the United States survey as far as may 
be practicable. In many cases, however, the town 
^nd toivnship lines do not coincide. The State school 
law, however, makes the (Jongressional township, and 
not the town, the unit of a^hninistmtion. Hence a 
Hbool township always coincides with some Congrea- 
aioiial township.* 

• Rev. Stat., u. 132. gSO. 
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33. Cities and VillageM— The division of the State 
into counties a,nd towns, as lias been explained, is for 
convenience of local government, while the divisions 
made by the land survey are mainly for the purpose 
of identifying parcels of land when they are sold. As 
people come to live quite near one another, however, 
rather than on scattered farms, a different sort of gov- 
ernment l)ecomes necessary from that which ans^vers 
for counties and towns. For this reason the State law 
provides a plan for governing cities and riUages, and 
certain areas are laid off and included within the limits 
so governed The only real diflei-ence between a city 
and a village is that the former usually has more i)eo- 
ple than the latter, 

A village is usually included within the limits of? 
town, if the county is dividwl into towns. A oil 
may cover the whole or parts of several towns. 
Chicago, for instance, comprises witliin its limits 
seven entire to^vns of Cook Oounty, and parts of 
others. 

"We class cities and villages within the perraam 
political divisions of the State, because a given mui 
pality being once formed it is not intende<l that 
shall be wiped out. Provisions are made in the lai 
for extending the limits of cities and villages in oi 
to keep pace with the sjiread of population, and in 
way many of the cities, es])ecially, have grown to 
very great extent. 

24. WanlB — A city council is empowered to divit 
the city into -wardu for further convenience. Thi 
ward should, perhaps, strictly te classed among thi 
temporary political divisions, but it is put here for 
convenience. The number of wards in a city may be 
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one-half the niunber of aldermen to which the city is 
entitletl, bnt in no case may exceed 35,* 

25. Park and Drainage DistrictH— The law of the 
State provides for the formation of piirh diatncis and 
of drainage districts, the aifairs of which in each case 
are controlled by a boanl of unmmisslonera. These 
boards are, bo far as tlieii" immediate purjwses are con- 
cerned, quite indei>endent of other local authorities, f 



TEMPORARY DIVISIONS 

26. There is a second class of political divisions of 
the State which are intended as a rule for but a single 
purpose of government, and which may be changed 
quite frequently. These we may call temporary divi- 
sions. 

27. Cougressionnl DietrictR — ^Tho State is entitled 
" to a certain number of members in tiie Federal House of 
f Representatives, the number depending on the jwpula- 
l tion of Illinois compared with the total population of 
L the United States. After each decennial national cen- 
['808 Congress passes a new law fixing the number of 
liepresentatives to which each State is entitled. Un- 
I'der the law based on the census of 1890 IHinois has 
»twenty-two. The act of Congress reciuires that these 
F shall be elected in separate districts, and ]>ermits the 
f State T.>egi8lature to form tlie districts under certain 
toonditions (p. 197-S). These conditions are, that the 
p several districts shall be compact and comjiosed of 
{'.contiguous territory, and that as nearly as may be 

practicable they shall have an equal number of in- 
labitants. 



r*&iv. Stot.,0. 24, g 
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Districts are formed by joining several cnntiguoiis 
counties or by dividing counties. After each national 
reapportionment of congressmen the Legislature makes 
a totally new division. 

38. State Senatorial IXstricts — The Up]ier House 
of the State Legislature of Illinois contains fifty-one 
members. The State Constitution requires that these 
shall be elected in districts, and that the Ijegislature 
shall apportion the State into these fifty-one districts 
every ten years — i.e., after the decennial census (111. 
Const., Art. VI,, §fi). The Constitution also requires 
that the districts shall be fonned of compact and con- 
tiguous territory, and that they shall contain, as nearly 
as practicable, an equal number of inhabitants. 0( 
ties may not lie divided between diffei-ent districts, 
cepting counties of so large population that they 
each entitled to two or more senators. No district 
which contains an entire county can contain a part of 
any other county. Cook is the only county which is 
divided under the present law. 

29. Judicial District* — Biiiireme Court — The 8n- 
preme Court of Illinois consists of seven judges, elected 
by the people in as many judicial districts. The State 
Legislature is empowered to alter the districts at will, 
subject to the same limitations as in the Cixse of sena- 
torial districts, and to a further limitation as to the 
time of alteration (111. Const., Art. VI., §§ 2, 5).* 

Until 1897 the State i\'as divided into three grand 
divisions, in each of which successively the Supreme 
Court met. These grand divisions were abolished, 
howe\'er, by act of the Legislature in 1897, and the 
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Supreme C!ourt now meets only at Si)ringtieM (111. 
Const., Art. VI., §4).* 

30. Judicial DistTicts — Circuit Courts — The nezt 
class of courts below the Sujireme Court is the Circuit 
Court. Cook County forma one judicial circuit (111. 
Const., Art. VI., §§' 13, 15).t The Legislature has 
the power to form the r^t of the State into judi- 
cial circuits, provided that the total number shall not 
exceed one circuit for every one hundred thousand of 
population in the State. The circuits must l>e of con- 
tiguous and coin])act territory, and as nearly as jjossi- 
ble equal in jxjpulation. County lines must not be 
divided. 

The present laiv divides the State outside of Cook 
County into thirteen circuits. In each of these cir- 
cuits are elected tlii-ee circuit judges, who hold court 
successively at the various county seats within the 
circuit. 

31. Election Precincts and Districts — For conven- 
ience of elections counties are divided into precmct*. 
In counties under town government the town is the 
precinct. In other counties it is the duty of the county 
board to det6nnine the precincts. 

If any precinct has more than 450 voters it is the 
duty of tlie county boaj^ to divide such precinct into 
diatrietH, in such way that each district shall contain 
Ks nearly 400 voters as may he practicable, and in no 
case more than 450. Districts must be comjiosed of 
contiguous territory, and must be as com]»act as the 
convenience of the votere will alloiv. In the month 
of July, after each general election held in November, 
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the county board may make a readjustment of election 
districts, whenever it appears that any precinct or dis- 
trict contains more than 450 voters.* 

32. School Districts — The school township (p. 156) 
is managed by a board of school trustees. It is in the 
power of this board to divide the township into dis- 
triets^ for the convenience of school attendance, t On 
petition of the legal voters interested, the board may 
change such districts as may be most convenient. J If 
the board denies the request of the petitioners, appeal 
may be taken to the county superintendent, who may 
make the change if he thinks best. 

33. City Districts — In cities whose schools are con- 
trolled by a board of education the division into dis- 
tricts is in the power of that board. In this case no 
petition by the voters is necessary, and there is no 
appeal to the county superintendent. 

* Rev. Stat., c. 46, §§ 29, 30. f ^ev. Stat., c. 122, g§ 75-7§. 

X Rev. Stat., c. 122, §§ 83-85. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE STATE (/OVEENMENT— THE 
CONSTITUTION 

1. The CoiiHtitiitiun of Illinois pixjvides a plan for 
the government of the State. To understand this 
plan, then, we must first i if nil consult the Constitution, 

As wo have seen (p. 22), the State has had three 
Constitutions. The one now in force was drawn up 
by a convention which was elected by the people in 
1869, and met at the State capital, Springfield, De- 
cember 13, 1869, to May 13, ISVO. The Constitution 
which this convention proposed was submitted to the 
voters of the State at an election held for that puri>ose 
July 2, 187U. At the election there were 154,227 votes 
for the jiropose<l Constitutioa, and 35,443 votes against 
it. Thus it was accepter! by the voters and Ijecame the 
State Constitution in place of the one which had been 
the law since 1848. 

THE PREAMBLE 

S. In the Constitution of the United States, and in 
that of each of the States, there is a sort of preface 
called a preamfjh. In fiiet, however, this is by no 
means either a preface or a preamble — each of which 
terms implies something not essential, the omis-sion of 
which would be unimi>ortant. 
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3. ItH EsHentiitl Pnit — the Enacting Clause — The] 

prearableuf a constitution contains that which is vitally 
im|xirtant — the enacUng elatme, as it is usually entitled. 
In the Illinois preamble the enacting clause is as fol- 
lows : " We, the people of the State of Illinois . . . 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the State 
of Illinois." This is all that is really necessary. It 
contains a statement of four important facts : (1) WTio 
it is that make the law — the peoj>/s (i.e., the voters) ; 
(2) -what it is which the people make la,w~t/dn Oon- 
stitulion {i.6., the one drawn up l)y the convention of 
1869-70) ; (3) for tv/wm the Constitution is adopted— 
theSiate qf lUviioia (i.e., all the jjeople within the State 
boundaries) ; (4) t/w act by which the Constitution I 
comes law — the people ordain and estuhUsh it {*'.«., it li 
the vtUl of the people that it shall l)e law). 

4. Its Non-essential Parts — The remaining claus 
in the preamble are legally non-essential, and are i 
scrted to indicate the spirit and purposes with v 
the Constitution was adopted. 

5. The Recognition of Ood — One of them qontainsj 
a reference to Ciod as the giver of all l)lessings. Thi 
Federal Constitution of the United States and the Coaj 
stitutions of many of the States contain no such claue 
There is a difEerenee of opinion as to its imjxirtanc* 
Some favor it because it is a public and formal recogi 
tion.of religion. Some hold it unnecessary to embodjn 
such recognition in a legal document. Others opp( 
it on the ground that religion should be a personal antf 
not a political matter. 

The remaining non-essential clauses, almost exactly 
copied from the Federal Constitution, express the pur- 
pcseaoi the fundamental law — ■'■'■ to form a more perfect 
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government, establish justice, insure tlomfestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessing of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity." 

The expression of these purposes, as has been ex- 
plained, is not legally essential. The preamble to the 
Constitutions of Louisiana adopted in 1845 and in 
1852, for instance, is merely this : " We, the people of 
Louisiana, do ordain and esta-blish this Constitution." 
This is merely an enacting clause. 

THE TERRITORY 

tt. Bonndaries — Article I. ilelines the lx)undaries of 
the State. It will be noticed that a part of tliis bound- 
.ary line runs along the middle of Lake Michigan, an- 
other part along the middle of the Mississi}ipi River, 
and a third part not along the middle, but along the 
northwestern shore, of the Ohio River. Usually when 
bodies of water like lakes or rivers separate different 
political divisions, the boundary line runs in the mid- 
dle of the lake or stream^j.c, midway between the 
Wnks in case of a lake, in the middle of the channel or 
'oorrent of a river. But when Virginia ceded to the 
seneral government the land which General Clarke 
iBonquered, the act of cession read : " The tract of coun- 
try within the limits of the Virginia Charter . , . 
northwest iif the Ohio River." Of course, then, this 
gift included no part of the river itself. Hence the 
northern line of Kentucky (which was a part of Vir- 

^L ginia until 1792) follows low-water mark on the north 

^H'bank of the Ohio. 

^^k The proviso at the end of Article 1, wi».\Rs. Xa '<^»i, 
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fact that Illinois controls no part of the Ohio Eiver 
except by special agreement with Kentucky.* 

THE PEOPLE 

7. The People for whom the Constitution was 
adopted, and who are subject to it as law, are all the 
people within the State boundaries. Those who live in 
the State are subject to the Constitution all the time, 
and peoi)le visiting, or for any ])urpose temporarily 
residing, in Illinois, are subject to the Illinois Consti- 
tution and laws while here. Hence it is that aU the 
people within the State are bound to obey its funda- 
mental law. 

8. The State — When we speak of " the State of 
Illinois " we may mean one of three different things. 

We may mean the land com])rised within the State 
boundaries. This is the geographical sense of the term. 

We may mean all the people within these bounda- 
ries. It is partly in this sense that the preamble says 
that the Constitution is ordained and established " for 
the State of Illinois." 

We may mean merely the voters in the State. This 
is what is meant in the ))reamble by its ojiening 
words : " We, the people of the State of Illinois." 
The peo])le who decided at the polls that the Consti- 
tution proposed by the Convention of 1869-70 should 
be adopted were those who under existing laws were 
entitled to vote. So, when we say that " the State of 
Illinois " adopts a Constitution, we refer to the voters. 

9. The Political People — For convenience, we may 
call the voters the political people. They determine 

*Eev. Stat, p. 23. 
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what shall be the flonstitution. They elect the in'iti- 
ci[>al officers of the governmeTit, as we shall see later. 
, Thus they decide the inHK)rtant political questions 
which have to be settled, 

10. Qnallficatioiis of Voters — The Constitution 

prescribes the qualifications of voters. This is merely 

another way of saying that the Constitution defines 

the political people. The qualifications in question 

are found in Article VTI. Ot\ examination they will 

be found to be four — citizenship, sex, age, inhabitancy. 

A citizen of the United States is any person " bom' 

for naturalizeil in the [Inited States and subject to the 

I, jurisdiction thereof " (TJ. S. Constitution, Amdt. XIV., 

r 6ec, 1), In some States jiersons of foreign birth are 

[.allowed to vote if they have taken out their first pa^ 

Ipera preliminary to naturalination (Pt. I., p. 37). Of 

1 Bourse, such }}ersons aj^ not j'et citizens, and are still 

I'Subjectsof the country in which they- were Iwrn. But 

1 person who owes allegiance to a foreign govern- 

snt is permitted to vote in Illinois. Tliis should be 

a law in every State, and proliably will be. 

a citizens of the United States, alH>ve the age of 

fenty-one years, who fidfll the other ctmditions, are 

1 to vote at all elections.* This does not imply 

; women may not vote at any elections, and the 

) law }>eniiits women tti vote for school officers, 

jents of the State University, county superintend- 

B of schools, and school trustees. Many people be- 

e that women ought to vote at all elections on the 

I terms as men, and several States (Colorado, 

, Wyoming) grant such |jermi8sion. 
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The age af twenty-une is that long established by 
law as the iMjriod at which a young man reaches his 
majority. His previous years are those of his minor- 
ity. A minor is not wholly independent, and is not 
cajiable of performing certain legal acts, like making 
a contract. This, tlien, seems a convenient age for 
acquiring the right of suffrage along with other legal 
rights. 

The requirement of residence ia that to be entitled 
to vote at a given election one should have resided in 
the State one year, in the county ninety days, and in 
the election district thirty days next preceding such 
election. In order to vote intelligently on State ques- 
tions, it is plain that usually one will need to live in 
the State long enough to know something about those 
questions ; and in order that one's right to vote may 
be well understood it is necessary that the residence 
in county and district may be long enough foi' the in- 
tending voter to be knoivn by his neighbors. 

Sections 4 and 5 (111. Const., Art. VTI.) make some 
special limitations mth regard to deciding what con- 
stitutes residence. 

The remaining provisions of Section 1, in Article 
VII., are merely for the purpose of not disfranchising 
any one who was pemiitted to vote under the preced- 
ing Constitution. 

11. UoiulcUe — One's residence ia the place of his 
home — where he lives. The legal term for this place 
is the domicile. But as people, especially in our coun- 
try, are fretjuently moving about fr(jni place to place, 
sometimes for business, sometimes for mere jileasure, 
it is not always easy to decide where the real home is. 
jts a practical way of settling the question, it is usu- 
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ally held that one's domicile is the place where he is 
living without having in mind a definite time for leav- 
ing it. 

But men who are in the service of the Federal gov- 
ernment, whether aa soldiers or sailors or in the civil 
service, are liable at any time to l)e sent to any place 
where the government needs them, entirely irrespective 
of their own wishes. Under the Constitution of Illi- 
nois such iiersons neither gain nor lose domicile in the 
State by reason of government service, 

13. In fiiiii oils Crimes — In Section 7 there is a further 
limitation of the right to vote — that right Iwing denied 
to any persons convicted of an infamous crime. By an 
infamous crime is meant one the penalty for which is 
imprisonment in a penitentiary or death. 

13. Method of Voting— As the jieople — i.e., the ]X)- 
iitical people — are the source of all law, it is im[«rtant 
that the method of ascertaining their ^rill should be 
carefully guarded. It is the American theory that the 
majority shall rule — that the iviU of a majority shall 
"be considered to be the will of all. But for many pur- 
poses it is thought just as well that a majority — which 
18 not always easy to secure when there are several 
propositions or candidates in question — should not be 
reciuired, and that a mere plurality shall suffice. 
Whether it is a majority or a plurality which is sought, 
it ia necessary that the people should cast their votes . 
in such a way, and that when cast they should be 
counted and reported in such a way, that there can 
doubt as to the exact facts. 

The Constitution jtrovides (Art. VII., g 2) that all 

votes shall be by ballot. In tlio fild times, l)oth in 

;laJid and in the colonies, a very diftereat, nu&^W:^ 
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was jirautiseil. A list of the voters was prepaJ^d, and 
at the time set for voting each one came in person 
before the election officers, answered to his name, and 
gave his vote audibly. This is called the mva voce 
vote. Of course it was publicly known just how every 
man voted. This fact made it easy to bribe or to in- 
timidate voters, and to prevent these results the secret 
ballot has taken the place of viva voce voting. 

14. The Australian Ballot— Under the laws as 
they now exist in Illinois it is very easy for any voter 
to cast his vote in entire secrecy. Care is also taken 
to insure l>oth accuracy and honesty in counting the 
votes and in reporting the totals. The system of vot- 
ing is commonly called the Attstraliaih system, as it 
was devisoil and fiiiit used in Australia, 

The essentials of the Australian system of voting are 
these : the ballots are furnished by the government, 
none other being permitted ; the voter while marking 
his ballot stands in a little Ijooth behind a curtain, so 
that no one can see what names he marks ; no election- 
eering is allowed within a hundred feet of the jjolling 
place.* 

15. KoiiiliiatiouH— Tn order t'l ])rint the ballots in 
time for the election, jiolitical jiarties must make their 
nominations for the various offices early enough to file 
thirty days l>ef(»re the election, Nominations for 
offices within a county are filed with the county clerk, 
others with the secretary of state. 

Nominations are usually made by political conven- 
tions. Any party which at the last preceding general 
election cast two per cent, of the votes is entitled to 
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have the nEinies of its ciindidivtew on the officia.1 ballot. 
Other nominations may iie mtwle also by |)etition8 
signed hy a reasonable nuni Ijer of jtersons— 1,000 in 
case of a State office, and for other offices a number 
proiiortionally less. Such nominations are entitled to 
a place on the ballot. 

16. Voting — The names of candidates are arranged 
on the ballot in columns, those of one jwlitical ])arty 
being in a single column, headed by the Jiarty name. 
Before this namo is a small circle, and before tlie name 
of each candidate is a small square. The voter who 
wishes to vote for the entire ticket of a ]iarty places 
a cross (X) in the ppo[)er circle; otherwise he places a 
cross in the square preceding' the name of each candi- 
date for whom he wishes to vote. He may if he 
chooses write in the name of a new candidate and 
place a cross liefore it. After being marked tlie ballot 
is foldetl and placed in a box *vhich is in charge of the 
, election officers. 

L sam])le ballot (in part) is appended : 

I O DEMOCRATIC O REPUBLICAN O PROHIBITION 



!:□' 



... □ J.,.,.W.K„.. □ D..mn.HA. 



tr lAeutaaiii-fim-rmor For I,it<il'naiiMI""'Taiv fttr Llrn'mavt-fJor. 
JFbP Sfertlary iif srult fin- Urcrrkiry of Slalr For Sfrr/lxry ly 



17. The Votintr Machine — A very curious voting 
iiine has been in^'ent«d, which may take the place 



(if the Australian ballot as above tlescribod. The 
machine is placed within, a booth, so that the voter can 
indicate his choice in private. The names of candi- 
dates are arranged on the face of the machine just as 
on an Australian ballot. In place of the circle and 
squares there are little knobs. By pressing on these 
knobs the voter records within the machine his vote, 
either for his entire party ticket, or for intlividnal 
candidates, as he may prefer. Pressing on the knobs 
also locks the machine, so that no other vote can be 
recorded until the voter has left the bootli. When the 
election time has expiretl the machine u hjcketl, and 
no more voting can be done. The election offlcei's 
then open a door at the back, and there they find an 
exact recoi-d of the nuralwr of votes cast for each can- 
didate. This machine secures entire aeem'acy in esti- 
mating the returns, and saves very much time. It 
often takes the election officers hours to count the 
Australian ballots, while the machine keeps tally as 
fast as the vetting is done. J 



HOW A CONSTITUTION IS MADE OR ALTERED -" 

1 8. The Two ProcesHes — Making a new Constitu- 
tion, and making an alteration in an existing one, im- 
ply two quite distinct piticesses. One is to draw up 
a Constitution, or an amenthnent, in a definite form. 
The other is to decide that the Constitution or amend- 
ment thus drafted shall be adopted as law — i-aUJied, an 
it is usually expressed. 

Alteration of an existing Constitution may be com- 
paratively slight or quite extensive. The jtrocess em- 
ployed in our States usually differs accordingly. 
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19. CoiiveiitlouH — F(ir forming a new Constitution, 
[-or for extensive amendment of an existing one, it is 
I cnstomary to hold a omiventiini. This is a body com- 
1 posed of delegates elected for the purfxuse by the voters 
f of the State. 

SO. The Legislature — Comparatively shght amend- 
I ments are usually drafted liy the State Legislature. 
I For this purpose it is thought that a State convention 
dleas, both on account of the expense and of the 
I time necessarily involved. 

. Tiie People Katlf^' — In either case, however, it 
I is almost uniformly the ]iractice to stiljmit propositions 
of amendment, whether drafted by a convention or 
by the State Txigislatiire, to a vote of the people for 
ratification. It is this ratification which makes the 
proposed amendments law. 
■ 22. Ratificatiuii by the f eopic not always Re- 
Kquired — In some States, hi>\vever, the work of &m- 
' ventions has not been submitted to the people, on the 
ground that in electing a convention the people vir- 
tually entrust that body with full |KJwer to act. The 
r. first Constitution of Illinois was adopted in this way 



The Illinois Constitution of 1848, however, required 

'aA for making a new Constitution a convention 

tould be held, and that the results of its action 

nld be submitted to the }>eople for their approval. 

That is the way in which the present ('imstitution 

Ewos adopte«l. 

23. Au llHiioiH ConveDtlou — A constitutional con- 
mtion may be held in Illinois, provide*! that the 
bate Legislature, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
•i of each house, decitles it to be necessary ; and 
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pr(ivi(l«(l further that at tlie next general ylection a 
majority of those voting at that election approve 
(111. Const., Art. XIV., § 1). The Constitution or the 
amendments proposed by the convention are then sul>- 
mitted to the people at a special election held for that 
pur[x>se, and require for ratification a majority of 
those voting at that election. 

34. AiuGndments — Amendments may also he made 
on proposition of the Ijegislature by a vote of two- 
thirds of the nieuihers of eaeh house, providetl that 
such pro]XJseil amendments receive the appnival of a 
majority of the voters at the next general election 
(111. Const., Art. XIV"., § 2). There are two iintwrtant 
restrictions on this second method of amendment. The 
first ia that amendments may not Ije ]>rofiOsetl t« more 
than one article of the Constitution at the same ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The second ia that amend- 
ments may not be proposed Ui the same article oftener 
than once in four years. These i-estrictions make it 
very difficult to amend the Illinois Constitution at all, 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND ITS BRANCHES 

36. Oovernnieiit Deflnetl — Government is the 
agency of the [leople for performing certain duties 
which are necessary to the general welfare. Among 
these duties are the marking of laws, the prevention 
and punishment of crime, decision as to the rights of 
people with reference to one another, and the protec- 
tion of i)eople in their rights. For the [lerformance of 
these and other similar duties, the Constitution of Illi- 
nois jtrovides for the f(jrmation of a government, and 
entrusts to it, in its several branches, various powers. 
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26. The Branches — It is a conunon principle of 
political science in the United States that government 
should be separated into three branches, or depart- 
ments : the legislative^ the executive^ and thQ judiciary. 

The legislative branch of the government makes 
laws, the executive administers the laws, and the 
judiciary decides what the laws mean, and what are 
the rights and duties of individuals under the laws. 
The three are sometimes called the law-rnahhig^ the 
law-enforcing^ and the law-inter j^reting branches of 
government. 

The Illinois Constitution forbids any one of these 
departments to perform duties which naturally belong 
to one of the others, unless the Constitution itself per- 
mits (Art. III.). 



CHAPTER V 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT— THE 
LEGISLATURE 

STRUCTURE 

1. The Legislative Department (or Legislature) 
is called the General Assemhly. It consists of two 
distinct bodies, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (111. Const., Art. IV., § 1). They are some- 
times called the Upper House and the Lower House. 
No measure can become a law unless it receives the 
approval of both houses. 

2. Bicameral Legislatures — A legislature which 
consists of two houses is called hicameral (from the 
Latin " bi," two^ and " camera," chamber ; the houses, 
as we call them, are called cJiamhers in Europe). A 
legislature of but one house is called unicameral 
("uni" is the Latin for one). The Congress of the 
United States and the legislatures of all the States 
are bicameral. We shall see later that for the Illinois 
counties and cities there are unicameral legislative 
bodies. 

3. Advantages — The main advantage of a bicam- 
eral legislature is the fact that every plan for a law 
has to be debated and voted in two separate bodies. 
In this way any defects whicli are overlooked in one 
house are likely to be detected in the other. On the 
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other hand, a unicaiiieml legislature is less expensive 
and can do its wcirk in less time. 

4. differences in the Structure of the Two 
Houses— In order txt make the \.w*i houses quite dif- 
ferent fpora each other, they have not the same num- 
ber of memlrera, the same term of otHce, and not quite 
the same constituency. The Senate in Illinois has 
one-third as many members aa the Lower House, The 
senators are chosen for four years, the representa- 

'tives for two years. Each senator is chosen by a 
jroajority (or plm-ality) of the votes in his district, 
■irhile the representatives are chosen in accordance 
with a peculiar provision called minority representar 
':-ttoTi, which will be exjilained later. 
' The powers and duties of the two houses are very 
nearly the same. 

5. Apportionment— There are 51 senators and 153 
lepresentatives in Illinois. Each senator is chosen 
from a district, which consists of one or more counties 
(or parts of a county). It is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture each ten years (after the census) to make a new 
apportionment <>t Senate districts, making them as 
nearly equal in [xipulation as possible. In order to 
do this, the po|>ulation of the State, as ascertained by 
the last census, is divided by the number of ajnators, 
51. The quotient is the senatorial ratw, and the ])opu- 
lation of each district should be as nearly equal to the 

initio as practicable. Very populous counties (like Cook) 
tve to be divided, and have two or more senators. 
e. Gerryinaiiderini^ — In arranging Senate districts 
is often possible to ]»ut counties together in such a 
\,y that one jwlitical party has an iulvantage, and is 
to have a majority in each house of the Le^^&l)ir 
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ture even if thu ritlier ^larty liaa a majority in the St&K 
at large. This is called gej-rytna/ndenng (from Elbridge 
Gerry, once governor of Masaachueetts, who has heen 
credited — erroneously, it is now thought — with devis- 
ing the schenie). 

In order to make gerrymandering difficult, the Con- 
stitiition requires Senate districts to be formetl of con- 
tiguous and compact territory, bounded by county 
lines, and to contain as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants (III. Const., Art. IV., § 0). 

7. Proiwrtioiial Bepresetitatluu — These require- 
ments, however, do not make gerr\nnandering impos- 
sible. There are some who think that the only way to 
prevent it, and the only way to ensure fair representar 
tion of different opinions among the ])eople, is to abolish 
the senatorial districts altogether. Members of the 
Ijegislature ivouid then be electeni by the whole State on 
a genera! ticket, and each [Kilitical jiarty would be en- 
titleil to such a [troportion of the whole numbei' as the 
vote cast by that jmrty is of the whole vote cast in the 
Btate. This is the plan at prnpoTtlonal represettiaiion. 
There tavi several different ways suggested for working 
out its details. 

8. General Electioni* — A general election for the 
choice of membei-s of tlie Legislature is held on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November of every 
even-numbered year. The first under this plan was 
held in 187^ (III'. Const., Art. IV., § 2). 

9. The Senate Changed Gradually — At the elec 
tion in a year the number of which is divisible by fom 
the senators from the odtl-numbereil districts, twent]^ 
six in number, are chosen. At tlie intervening elej 
tion, the seoators from the even-numljered distriel 
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Itwenty-tivein immljer, arodwjisen. In this w:iv iilwnit 
I Jialf tjie Senate ia renewed eaoh two years. This iiiiikes 
I the Senate a (■ontlniMtiH body. 

10. The Lower House Changed Totally — At t^ach 
general election the entire nuniltcr of representatives 
are chosen, three fnmi each Senate district. As the 
term is two years, it is seen that the House of Kepre- 
sentatives, unlike the Senate^ is wholly renewed at 

|<each election. 

11. Minority IteiireaeiitHt ion — The three represen- 
Atives chosen in each Senate lUstrict are elected on 
, general ticket in that district, in the following 

jiner: 

Each voter has three votes. He may cast one vote 

r ea«h of three candidates, or two votes for one can- 

3idat« and one for another, or all three votes for one 

candidate, or one and one-half votes for each of two 

candidates. By this means it is intended that no poli- 

ijcal party shall be able to elect all three of the candi- 

Ultes in any one district. Thus is secured representation 

r the minority jmrty (111. Const., Art. IV., §§ 6, 1, 8). 

I In order to put the abttve system in motion, the Con- 

feitution of 18TU made some special provisions, which 

1 found in Article IV., Section 6, and in the 

jhedule, Sections 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

I If a vacancy occurs in either house, by the death or 

Ration of a member, or otherwise, a special eleo- 

1 is held to fill that vacancy. 



MEMBERS 



12. Qiiaifflcationx of Mpinliers — The qualifications 

r membership in the Legislature ai-e age, citizenship, 
i residence. A senator must be at least t^veuty-five 
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years old, and a representiitive at least twenty-one. 
No ])ers(>n can Iw a raemter of either house who is not 
a citizen of th« United States ; who has not l)een for 
five years a resident of the State, and who has not 
been for at least two years next preceding his election 
a resident of the district in which he is chosen. 

13. DisqiiaiiflcutiuiiH — There are some things which 
disijualify jversons for membership in the Legislature, 
even if the above qualifleations are possessed. These 
things are the holding of certain iniblic office under 
the State or the United States (Art. IV., § 3} ; infamous 
crime (Art. IV., § 4} ; or the non-settlement of accounts 
mth the State on the ])art of a holder of public money 
(Art. IV., § 4). 

14. Oatli — No person is entitled to sit as a raemljer 
of either house until he kas taken un oath binding h im 
to support the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of this State, and declaring that he 
has given no bribe in connection xvith his election, and 
that he has received and will receive no bribe in con- 
nection with his official duties. False swearing in this 
case, or violation of the oatli, is punished by depri- 
vation of inemtership in the Legislature, and <lisquali- 
fication thereafter to hold any office in the State (Art. 
IV, § 5). 

15. Privileges of Members — Members of the legis- 
lature are entitled to freedom from arrest, to i'reedom 
of speech, and to compensation for tlieir .services. 

While going to a meeting of the Generiil Assembly, 
while attending the same, or while returning home, 
members may not be arrested, unless for treason, fel- 
ony, or breach of the jjeace (Art. IV., 1 14). 

Tr6as(yn may be against the United States or against 
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the State. In either case it consists in taking part in 
actual warfare against the United States (or the State), 
or in ginng tud to the enemies of the same. 

A felony is about the samo as an infamims crime, 
i.e., one punishable by death or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. 

Breach of the peace means disortierly conduct, like 
an assault, or riot. 

The reason tor exempting members from arrest on 
other grounds is to insure their attendance at sessions 
of the liBgishiture, and especially to prevent any one's 
being kept away by arrest on fictitious charges, in 
order that his vote may not be cast for or against a 
particular measure. 

Freedom of sjieech is secured by the prfivision that 

I for any speech or debate in either house members 

" shall not be questioned in any other place " (111. 

Ponst., Art. IV., § H), This means that legal proceed- 

[ ings for libel shall not be brought against a member 

for anything said on the floor of the Legislature. It is 

I by no means intended that memlwrs may not be 

CHiticised for their speeches and votes. In fact, they 

are criticised very freely, both in private conversation 

and in the news|>aper8. 

16. Salary — Members of each house are paid a salary 
[ of j!l,0(XI for each regular sessifm, and five dollars a 
[■day for each special session ; " mileage," at the rate of 
I ton cents for each mile necessarily travelled in going 
I to and returning from a session ; and fifty dollai-s at 
reach session for stationery and incidentals (111. Const., 
p Art. IV., § 31).* This compensation may Ijo c 
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l>V law, l)iit tiie cliange cannot take effect until the 
expiration of the General Assembly which makes it. 
The reason for this limitation is obvious. 

17. Disabilities of MemborH — Members of each 
house are prohibited from receiving any civil appoints 
raent from the governor or Legislature during the term 
for which said members are elected, and from l)eing 
interested in any contract authorized by law during 
said term and for one year thereaftei-. 

POWERS OP THE HOUSES 

18. The houses ta,ken separately have certain powers. 

19. Decide Election Disputes — Each house is the 
sole judge of all contests relating to the election of 
members and to their qualifications. 

If it is claime<l that there has been fraud at an 
election, or eri'op in reporting the results, so that a jier- 
son is officially repfirted as elected who in fact was not 
elected, the person who claims to be unjustly deprived 
of membership enters a formal notice of contest. The 
matter is referred to a committee, ivhich hears the 
evidence on both sides and reports to the- house its 
opinion and a recommendation. The house then votes 
to assign the seat to one or the other contestant, as the 
case may be. From this decision of the house there is 
no appeal. 

In like manner each house decides whether any per- 
son who is elected has the constitutional qualifications 
for membership. 

This power of the houses to sit in judgment without 
appeal in all cases relating to the validity of member- 
ship ia fousd also in the Congress of the United States, 
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I and was copied originally from the custom of the 
[ British House of Commons. That body, however, has 
its methods in this resjiect, Ex])erieiice 
\ showed that the decision of the house in cases of con- 
I tested elections was usually determined by political 
VTeasons rather than by the merits of the case. Since 
1 1868, therefore, the ])ower to decide contests over 
I election to the House of Commons has been vested in 
% the coiirts of law. It has proved to be a much better 
f way of securing justice. 

20, Expuisiou — Each house has the power to expel 
I any one of its own members. Ex})ulsion, however, 
I Tequires a vote of two-thirds of all the members of 
\ the house. 

, Onranization — Each house has the power to 

' effect its own organization, by electing such oiHcePs as 

may be authorized by law. The only exception to 

this is the fact that the Constitution makes the lieu- 

j tenant-governor the jjresiding officer of the Senate. 

I'i&e is not a senator, and has no vote excejtt in case of 

itie. The presiding officer of the House of Repre- 

mtatives is called the speaker. He is elected by the 

louse from their ovm number, and has a vote like 

my other member. He has no casting vote in case 

i a tie. 

* When a new General Assembly meets for the first 
"me the secretary of state l^p. 8fi) calls the House of 
Eepresentatives to order, and presides until a jiresiding 
~ ■ is elected by the house. On this occasion the 
•der of proceedings is usually as follows : 
The members are gathered in the hall of the house, 
"te secretary of state takes the chair and calls the 
\ to order. Prayer is offered, and \:Vib 'W^ Sa 
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called from an nfflcial list prejiared by the State 
canvassing ofBcers (p. 111). The house then elects a 
temporary speaker, and the secretary of state retires. 
Other temjKirary officers are electe*!, and the members 
take the oath prescribed by the Conatitiition. Perma- 
nent officers are then elected, and the house adjourns, 
often for several days, until the speaker shall have had 
time to appoint the committees. 

32. Officers — The ofiicers of the liouse authorized 
by law are the speaker, who presides ; the chief clerk, 
who keeps a record of the proceecbngs ; three assist- 
ants for the clerk ; the doorkee|)er and three assistants, 
who keep order among the visitors in the galleries 
and lobbies, see that no unauthorized persons enter, 
and otherwise aid the house ; the |>ostraaster and one 
assistant, who attend to the mail for members ; the 
engrossing clerk and two assistants, who write ont 
("engross" on parchment) projxised laws when so 
directed by the house. There are sometimes other 
officers. 

Employees (111. C'onst., Art. V., § 24), usually ap- 
pointed by the speaker, are clerks for committees, 
policemen, pages (boys who carry messages in the 
house), and the like. 

33. Committees — Committees, nearly fifty in num- 
ber, are apjKiinted by the speaker. Each conimittee 

of several members, usually an odd nmnber, 
and has charge of certain kinds of business. Every 
proposed law {hill, it is called) when offered to the 
house by some member, is at once referretl to its appro- 
priate committee — tax bills to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, for instance. If the committee reports the bill, 
it 18 then considered by the house in what is known as 
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* Conunittee of the Whole." This is the entire house, 
with some member in the chair in place of the S2)eaker. 
Here it is generally discn^ed. When a vote is taken 
bj the Committee of the Whole, the committee rises, 
the speaker resmnes the chair, and the house, having 
heard the rejwrt of the Committee of the Whole, then 
debates and takes a final vote on the measure. 
Most bills introduced never leave the committee 
Bills reported by standii::g committees are often 
f. passed mthout material change. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that committees have much power, and that the 
sjieaker by his selection of committees. can have great 
influence over legislation. 

24. Organisiation of Senate — The organiKation of 
the Senate is quite similar to thsit of the house. Being 
a continuous body, however, there is always a chair- 
man and a set of officers and employees, so that little 
time is wasted in preliminary organization. Of course 
these officers and employees are changed from time to 
time. The recording officer of the Senate is called the 
secretary, and there is a aergeant-a^arms instead of a 
doorkeeper, _ It is cnstfjmary for the Senate to elect a 
president pro tempore, tn take the chair in case the 
lieutenant-governor is absent, 
H as. Rules— Each house has the power of making 
Hi|B own rules of order. These rales are based on ordi- 
^MVy parliamentary law, adapted to the circumstances 
^Hkd needs of the Legislature. 

^B S6. Zuipeachiiient — The House of Representatives 

Hpas the sole power of impeachment, and the Senate has 

the sole jJower of trying all impeachments (HI. Const., 

Art. IV., § 24). 

Impeachment is a formal accusation brought against 
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a public officer, charging him with some misilemeanor 
in offlee. The governor and all civil officers of the 
State {i.e., all except military officers) are liable to this 
proceeding (111. Const., Art. V., § 15). But another 
method is provided for taking action against judicial 
officers who misbehave (ji. 70) (Art. VI., § 30). 

A majority of all the representatives is re(]uireil for 
a vote of impeachment. If such a vote is had, the 
house then appoints a committee to conduct the case 
before the Senate {Art. VI., § 2+). The latter Ixidy acts 
a-s a court for the trial of the ease, the senators taking 
a special oath for the occasion. If the governor is on 
trial, the chief justice presides, as of coarse the lieu- 
tenant-governor is an interested party (p. 82). For 
conviction a vote of two-thirds of all the senators is 
required. No further penalty may be inflicted than 
removal from office and distjualiflcation to bold office 
thereafter under the State. However, such convicted 
officer is still liable to be tried and punished by a court 
of law. Thus, the governor might commit murder. 
The Senate, on impeachment proceedings, might con- 
vict him and remove him from office. Then, as a 
private citizen, he might be arrested, tried, and punished 
for the crime, under the laws of the State. 

27. Appointments — The Senate also acts as an ad- 
visory council to the governor for making certain ap- 
jx>intments — such as the Constitution or laws of the 
State jirescribo to ]>e made by the governor " with the 
advice and consent of tlie Senate " (111. Const,, Art, IV., 
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THE LEGISLATURE AS A WHOLE 

28. Regnlar Sessiuus — The Constitution requires a 

biennial session of the Generai Assembly, the session to 
begin at noon on the Wednesday next after the first 
Monday of the year following the genenil election. 
The regular sessions of the Legislature, then, fall in 
the odd-numbered years (Art. IV., § 9). 

29. Quonini^A quorum of either house is a ma- 
jority of all the members elected (Art. IV., g 9). 

By a quorum is meant the least number n'hich may 
3 present in order that business may l)e done. The 
Jongress of the United States and the legislatures of 
1 the Stjites have the same qnorum as that in Illinois. 

30. apeciai Sessions — A special session of the Gen- 
1 Assembly may be conveiietl by the governor at 

my time which he may think proper, for the consid- 
ration of such business us he may consider necessary, 
B^o other business may be considered at a siiecial 
' ssion (Art. V., g 8). 

31. Adjourniiieiit — When the General Assembly 
finished its business, whether at a regular or 

soial session, adjournment is effecteil at a date 
1 upon by the two houses. Neither house can 
l4journ for rftore than two days without the consent of 
lie other (Art. IV., § 10). If the houses fail to agree 
" ( to the time of adjouniment, the governor may 
^joum the General Assembly to sucli time as he may 
think proper, but not to a later date than thelieginning 
of the next regular session (Art. V., § 9). Adjournment 
by tiie governor is called prorogatw/i. The sessions 
of the British Parliament and of Euroiwan legislatures 
ia general are regularly ended by prorogation. Amer- 
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ican executives (both of the United States and of the 
States), however, have the power to prorogue only 
under the same circumstances as in Illinois. 

32. Seat of Government — The Constitution does 
not fix the seat of government. An act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed in 1874 prescribed that Spring- 
field should continue to be the capital.* In case of 
pestilence or public danger, however, the governor 
may designate some other place as the seat of govern- 
ment. Of course the General Assembly, if it saw fit, 
might repeal the act of 1874 and make some other 
place than Springfield the capital of the State. 



POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE LEGISLATURE 

33. The LegiKSlature Represents the People — The 

General Assembly represents the people of the State. 
Whatever is done by the General Assembly is supposed 
to express the Avill of the people. This is indicated 
by the opening words of every law made by the Legis- 
lature : " Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly " (Art. 
lY., § 11). 

When the original States broke aw/iy from the 
British government, as they no longer had the crown 
or its agent, the royal governor, over them, they felt 
sure that their liberties were safe. They would there- 
after govern themselves by their own freely chosen rep- 
resentatives, and there would be no more trouble. So 
it was that the early State constitutions gave large 
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ipowera tn the legislatui-es, with few resti-iutions. But 
^as years passed on, the States gratliially leai'netl that 
their own representatives could not always be trusted. 
Unscrupulous men raanagetl to secure legislation 
which was not for the public good, but for private 
advantage. In order as far as possible to prevent 
such misuse of powers entrusted to the law-making 
body, later constitutions have contained an increasing 
number of checks and prohibitions on legislation. 
Many such are found in the Illinois Constitution of 
187(l'. 

34. Generftl Principle of Leg^iHlative Power — The 
general principle of poiver gi\'en to a State legislature 
is, that any law may be enacted which is nut forbid- 
den by the Constitution of the United States or by 
tile Constitution of tlie State. Still, the State Consti^ 
tation enumerates some specific [M(wors of the Legisla- 
ture. It also prescribes for that body certain duties. 

35. Specified Powers uf tlie General Asaeiiibty — 
Specified [mwers of the Legislature often are given 
by way of exception to certain duties or prohibitions. 
Examples of powers thus specLfleallv granted are : the 
creation of courts for cities and towns (Art. VI., § 1), 
changing the boundaries of fudieial districts of the 
Sapreme Court (Art. VI., g 5), the creation of appellate 

irts and the regulation of appeals (Art. VI., § 11), 
ivision for dividing the State into judicial circuits 

for constituting circuit courts therein (Art. VI., 
5), uniting two or more counties for a single county 
irt (Art. VI., g 18), providing tor apjwjals from county 
irtfl (Art. VI., g 19), the establishment of probate 

ts in counties with a population over 50,(100 (Art. 

§ 20), prescribing districts for justices of the peace, 
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police niagistriites, anil constables (Art. VI., «J 21), re- 
moving from office any j udge, by a vote of tbree-fourths 
of the members of each house (Art. VI., § 30), exemption 
from taxation of public property and of private pro]>- 
erty used for certain public |>ur]>06es (Art. IX., Si3), 
vesting certain powers of taxation in municipal cor- 
porations (Art. IX., § it), providing for certain roadways 
(Art. IV., § 30), and for dikes and drains (Art. IV., 
§ 31). It does not seem necessary in all cases, to specify 
these powers, but they are enumerated doubtless so 
that there can be no possible question about thou. 

3G. Specified Duties of the General Assembly-^ 
Certain duiiev of the (reneral Assembly are specifically 
prescrilied. 

It is the duty of the General Assembly to maJce by 
law pnjj)er appropriations of money from the State 
treasui'v for the expenses of the State government 
(Art. IV., §18); to provide the letting of contract for 
supplies and printing for the State (Art. IV., § ^5), and 
for the ]>rotection of minei's (Art. IV., § 59) ; to pass 
liberal homestea<l and exemption laws, i.e., laws ex- 
empting one's home and other property, to a reasonable 
amount, from seizure for the non-payment of debts 
(Art. IV., § 32) ; to prescribe the times of holding of 
county courts (Art. VI., § 14) ; to provide " a thorough 
and efBcient system of fi-ee schools" (Art. VIII., § 1); 
to give the option to counties of being organized by 
townships (Art. X., § 5) ; to regulate the fees of public 
officers (Art. X., § 12) ; to provide for minority repre- 
sentation in voting by stockholdei's of cor]toratioBB 
(Art, SI., g 3) ; to i-egulate railroad cliarges (Art. XL, 
15) ; tti protect [»eople from fraud and extortion in 
dealing with public warehouses (Art. XII,, § 6), and 
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Kin grain (Art. XIII., § 7) ; to iiia,ke laws forhulding the 
faale of lottery tickets in the State (Art. IV., § 37). 

THE METHOD OF LKGI8LAT10N 

37. In order that the Legislature may exercise its 
lowers properly, the Constitution tixes (juite definitely 
r in which laws shall be made (Const., Art. 
i 11-13). This corresponds to that which is 
raal in all the States, and is fully explained in Part 
!. (pp. 41-46). One or two sj>ecial provisions in lUi- 
lois may be noted. 

, Revenue Bills — The Constitution of the United 
States* and those of several of the States reciuire 
that bills for raising revenue shall oiiginate only in 
the lower house. This is in imitation of a custom of 
the British Parliament, for which at one time there 
was an excellent reason. No such reason exist* in 
our country, however, and the Illinois Constitution 
very properly provides that any bill may originate in 
either house, but may be altere*!, amended, oi' rejected 
by the other (Const.,' Art. IV., 1 12). 

39. The Popular Veto— Tli© Beferendnm — Not 
all resolutions of the Legislature have to go to the 
governor. 

As has been seen (p. S.'i), a plan for a new Consti- 
tution is drawn up hy a IkkIv of representatives of 
the people— a Constitutional Convention. This is, un- 
like the Legislature, a unicameral body, and the plan 
which it may draft is not submitted to the governor 
|or his ai>proval, but to a vote of the peo])le. If a 
Hority of all those voting approve the plan, it is 
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a<iopte4 and betxirnes law. Otherwise it is rejected. 
This amounts to a vet^i by the people — an itbaolnie 
veto, as there is no way of passing it if the people 
disapprove. The governor's veto is not absolute, as 
a two-thirds vote in each house may make a bill be- 
come a law, notmthstanding the disapproval of the 
governor. 

A resolution of the General Assembly in favor of a 
constitutional amendment also does not go to the 
governor, but, like the plan proposed by a constitu- 
tional convention, goes to the people instead. If a 
majority of those voting approve, the proposed amend- 
ment is adopted and becomes law. 

The Constitution also provides that in some cases 
even measures which have passed bfrth houses of the 
Legislature and received the approval of the governor 
do not become law unlass they receive also the direct 
assent of the people. 

No indebtedness can be incurred by the State beyond 
the sum of $250,'K)0, "except for the purpose of repel- 
ling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or defending 
the State in war," without the express approval of the 
people (Art. IV., §18). 

The total expenditure on the State-house building 
and grounds cannot exceed 1^3,500,000, unless the 
people ai)prove (Art. FV",, § 33). 

No law authorizing banks can go into elfect until 
the people have approved (Art. XI., § 5). 

The above three requirements, together with those 
relating to amending the Constitution, require a vote 
of the people throughout the State. 

There are other restrictions on the legislative power 
of the Greneral Aaaembly which relate only to particular 
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counties. No division of a county can be ma(]e, and 
no addition to the territory of a county or subtraction 
from it, without the assent of the people concerned 
(Art. X., §§ 2, 3). 

No county seat can be changed without tlie assent 
of the voters of the county — -in this case a three-fifths 
affirmative vote being required (Art. X., § 4). 

There is also a like limitation in the taxing power of 
Oonnty authorities (Art. X,, g 8 — see also p. 153), 

The above are requirements of the Constitution. In 
enacting laxvs in accordance with its powers the Gen- 
eral Assembly has also in some cases made use of the 
same principle. In 1895 a law (p, 148-9) was passed 
applying the merit system to the govermnent of cities, 
bat providing that it should not apply to any city 
without the consent of the voters.* 

The reference to the peojile of a proposed law givea 
tlie people an absolute veto on the measure. This is 
also cal]e<l sometimes "direct legislation," sometimes 
the "referendum." 

la Illinois no law takes effect until July 1 next 
following its passage, unless the General Assembly by a 
vote of twothinls of all the membei-s of each house 
declare that an emergency exists — in which ease the 
iaw may take effect at once. 

The veto of the governor of Illinois is fatal to a bill 
it is jiassed in spite of his objections by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members of each h(juse. 




CHAPTEK VI 
THE STATE GOVERNMENT— THE EXECUTIVE 

STRUCTURE 

1. The Executive Department of the government 
carries on the State business — the administration. This 
might more accurately be called the executive depart- 
ments, as in fact it consists of a number of officers who 
are not very closely related to one another, and who are 
not under a common control. In this respect Illinois 
is quite unlike the United States. The difference is 
plainly seen by quoting from the two Constitutions. 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. II., § 1) 
reads : " The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America." 

The Constitution of Illinois (Art. V., § 1) reads: 
"The executive de|)artment shall consist of a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor 
of public accounts, treasurer, superintendent of public 
instruction, and attorney-general." 

From these statements, and from the subsequent 
distribution of powers, it >vill appear that the President 
directs and controls the Federal administration, Avhile 
the Illinois governor has little or no control over the 
remaining executive officers. These officers are not 






B-pesponsible to the governor, because he does not aj)|Mjint 
■tiiem and he cannot remove them. He can only ask 
iformation from thera. 



THE GOVERNOR 

STRUCTUKE Of THE OFFIL-E 

2. The Governor is elected by tlie jteople at each 
Alttirnata biennial genonil election (p. 5S). His ten^i 
of office is four years, beginning on the second Mon- 

y of the January following the election. 

3. Election and Term of Office — The election 
governor, it ivill be seen, conies in the same year 
the choice of Presidential electors (the year whose 

tnmber is di\isible by four), and the governor's term 
of offic3e very nearly coincides ■with that of the Presi- 
dent (Art. v., §§ I, 3). 

While the governor's term of office is four years, 
nevOTtheless it does not expire " until his .successor is 
elected and qualiiied." Thus, in case of any failure to 
elect a new governor, or of any dehiy in the assump- 
tion of office, the former governor continues to hold 
the chair. On the other hand, as soon as the Pr^i- 
dent's term has expired, he becomes at once a private 
citizen. Thei-e might, tlien, l>e circumstances in which 
there would be no President of the United States. 
But it is likely that there will be, under almost any 
circumstances, a governor of Illinois. 

If, at the election, there should l>e two candidates 
governor with an eijual vote, and that higher than 
other, then the Genei-al Aasembly, by joint ballot, 
one of the two (Art. V., § 4). Any conteat aa 
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to the election is also decided in like manner by the 
General Assembly. 

4:. Qualifications — To be elected governor one 
must have three (jualifications : age, citizenship, and 
residence. The age must be at least thirty; for the 
five years next preceding the election the candidate 
must have been a citizen of the United States (Art. V., 
§ 5), and for the year next preceding the election he 
must have been a resident of the State (Art. VII., § 6). 
. 5. Disqualifications — The governor cannot hold 
any other State office during the term for which he is 
elected, and he must reside at the seat of government 
(Art. y., §§ 5, 1). 

6. Privileges — The governor is entitled to a sal- 
ary, which must be fixed by law, and cannot be in- 
creased or diminished during his official term (Art. V., 
§ 28). The law at present fixes the salary at $6,000. 
The same law gives the governor the use of the execu- 
tive mansion at Springfield as a residence.* 



ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 

7. Supreme Executive Power — The powers of 
governor, while not so great as those of the President 
of the United States, are still considerable. The gov- 
ernor has the " supreme executive power " (Art. V., 
§ 6), Avhich merely means that in point of rank and 
dignity he represents the State, and that, so far as the 
Constitution and laws warrant, he supervises and man- 
ages the State affairs. 

8. Appointments to Civil Offices — The power to 

* Rev. Stat, c. 53, § 1. 
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appoint, by and with the advice an<i consent of the 
1 Senate, some officers of the State civil service belongs 
to the governor— officers whose appointment or elec- 
I tion is not otherwise provided for (Art, V., S K'). These 
ficers are: the boards which manage the various 
f State institutions (excepting the State University), jus- 
tices of the peace in the city of Chicago (Art. VI., § 28), 
and a few other State officers. Their functions wiU 
be explained later (p. 84). 

, Appointineiit!^ to Military Ofllce»« — The Con- 
Bistitution makes the governor commander-in-chief of 
Pthe military and naval forces of the State (Art. V., 
% 14), and retpiires that all militia officers shall receive 
llheir commissions from him (Art, XII., § 3). The atat- 
KtStes give him the power to a[)]X)int the officers of his 
Kown staff, general officers, and, on recommendation of 
Ithe latter, their staffs also.* 

lO. Appointment to Fill Vacauoy — In case of va- 
E-^ancy in any office not elective, it is the governor's 
idnty, if the Senate is not in session, to make a tempo- 
liiry appointment until the next meeting of the Senate. 
He then nominates some person to iill the tiffice, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
makes the appointment to fill such vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the term in question (Art, V., § II), 

Judicial officers are elective, and so as a rule a 
vacancy in such office is filled by a special election. 
However, in case of a vacancy in the office of a judge, 
if the unexpired term does not exceed one year, the va- 
cancy is filled by the governor's apirointment (Art, VI,, 
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11. Removal from OJIitc — ^The governor has the 
power k» remove from ofiice " any officer whom lie may 
appoint, in case of incompetency, neglect <>i cluty, or 
malfeasance in office " (Art, V., § 12). Of coui'ae this 
|»i.nvec tloes not extend to any officers who derive their 
aiithofity from any other source than the governor's 
appointment. 

13. Military Ooutrol— The governor is commander- 
in-chief of the military and naval forces of the State, 
and may call them out to maintain public order or to 
protect the State from invasion. The State National 
Guard and Naval Militia are thus bound to obey the 
governor's orders (Art. V., ^ !+)■ 

13. InfoFDiatioii — The governor may at any time 
ret[uiro information, in \vriting, from any officer of the 
Executive Department or of State institutions, as t^^ 
matters falling under their charge (Art. V., § 21). afl 

LEGISLATIVE POWEKS 

14. AVhile the governor is sup]xis(3(l to lie at the 
head of the executive, or administrative, branch of the 
Stjite govermnent, yet he has some powers which are 
related to legislation. This is one of the exceptions to 
the separation of powers to which reference is made 
in Article III. of the Constitution, 

IQ. Meeting aDd Adjoiirnmeiit of the Legislature 
— The governor may convene the Legislature in special 
session (p. B7), and, in case of disagreement between 
the two houses as to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to a date which he may fix (p. 67) (Art. 
V,, §§ 8, y). 

le. Suggestion of Legislatiou — He may suggest to 
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the General Assenil)!y such legisation as he thinks ex- 
pedient (Art, v., § 7). Of course the Legislature is not 
bound to act in accordance \\ith his suggestions. 

17. Approval or Negative of Bills— Veto— All bills 
passed by tlie General Asseml>ly must, before they be- 
come laws, be presented to the governor for his a|> 
proval (p. 73) (Art. V., § IS). Thus he has a voice in 
legislation, and while his veto is not absolute, yet it is 
often quite ditficult to secure a twtvthirds vote of each 
house for the enactment of a bill which he disapproves. 



JUDICIAL POWERS 

' 18. The governor has some powers which relate to 
the structure fir i)roceedinga uf the judiciary. 

19. Appouitmeut — As has been seen, the governor 
appoints a judge to lill a vacancy in such office, if the 
unexpired terui is not over one year (p. 77) (Art. VI., 
§ 32), and he apjwints the justices of the peace of Cook 
County, by and with the advice anil consent of the 

I Senate (p. 134) (Art. VI., § 28). 

20. PttrdooB— The governor has the jwwer "to 
[ jprant reprieves, commutations, and pardons, after con 
j TictioD, for all offences" (Art. V., g 13). 

A reprieve is a postponement of the time for the 
I execution of a penalty inflicted by a court ujKin an 
t offender. 

A comumtation is a lessening of such a penalty. 
A pardon frees an offender from all the legal con- 
equences of a crime. 

It is thought proper that somewhere in the govern- 
ment there should be lodged the power of granting 
teroy to offenders, as at times there are reasons which 
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make advisable such exceptions to the or<linaiy ojie 
tion of justice. This power is usually vested in the 
executive. It ie a heavy burden for the governor, as 
urgent appeals are made to him in many cases, and it 
is haKl to resist petitions for clemency. In order to 
relieve the governor from this pressure the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution establishes a board of pardons, 
consisting of four State oificers, and gives the gover- 
nor thii ]mfdoning power only in cases, recommended 
by that board. In Illinois such a board is constituted 
by law, but it is merely an advisory body {p. 113)- 

Tlie governor of Illinois can exercise this power 
only after a court of law has duly found a i>erson 
guilty of an offence against the laws,—" after convic- 
tion," There is no such limitation on the pardoning 
power of the i'resident of the United States, and ac- 
cordingly he can grant irainnnity from the legal etin- 
sequences of crime at any time, even before arrest or 
trial.* ■« 



31. The main duty of the governor is to "take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed " (Art. V., § B). 
This duty he may j'erfonn in various ways. 

33. Kxeciitiou of the Laws — In the first place, he 
is to perform such duties as the biws enacted by the 
Legislature prescribe. 

If he has reason to believe that officers whom he 
has appointed are derelict in their duty, he can re- 
move them and appoint othei's in their place (p. 78). 

In ca.se of other officers of the State, as well as local 
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officers of ail kinds, the governor has practically little 
or no control, and hence no means of seeing' that they 
do their duty in exeenting the laws. 

If the laws of the Stute are resisted by ])rivatie in- 
dividuals, it is the (luty of naayors antl police authori- 
ties in cities, and of the sheriffs of counties, to over- 
come such resistance. If they are unable to do so, 
they are then to notify the governor, and it becomes 
his duty to call out the State military to aid in en- 
forcing the law.* 

33. App4)iiitnient8 — It is the duty of the governor 
to make the appointments to ottice heretofore men- 
tioned fp. 7(>-7). 

B4. Infomintioii to the General Asneinlily — It is 
his duty to give the I^egislature information as to the 
condition of the State (Art. V., § 7). This he does at 
the beginning of each legislative session, and at the 
end of his term of office. At the same time he ac- 
counts for ail money in the State which may iie in his 
charge, and furnishes estimates of the amount to be 
raised by bixation. Ho ba-ses his estimates on the re- 
ports which the State executive officers make to him 
(Art. v., § 21). The wmimnnication which the gov- 
ernor maltes to the General Assembly is called his 
vifusage. 

26. Oath — The governor, like all other civil officers 
of the State, must, liefore he enters on the duties of 
his office, take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitution of tlie State, 
and that he ivill faithfully ])erform his duties to the 
t of his ability (Art. V., § ^5). 
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36. First (loveriirtr — The first g<Jvernor, elected i] 

1818. was Shadrach Bomi. 



VACANCY IX THK OKFICK OF GOVERNOR 

37. Viicancv in other executive offices, as has been 
explained (p. 77), is filled either hy a si>ecial eiectinn or 
by appointment by the governor. But if the gover- 
nor himself shouhl die, or in any other way the office 
should become vacant, it is imiiortant that the place 
should be filled immediately. For this purpose the 
Constitution makes two special pi-ovisions. 

38. The IJeutenant-Goveriior — The first is the 
creation of an officer, the lieutenant-governor, for the 
sole purpose of being ready to fill the office of governor 
in case of a vacancy (Art. V., §§ 1, S, 5). 

39. Klectloii, Teuiire, Quallflcatloiis— The lieuten* 
ant-governor is electe<i by the i)eoi)le at the same time 
and for the same term as the governor, and he must 
have the same qualifications as the governor, and has 
the same disqualification for holding other office (Art. 
v., §§ 1, 3, 5). 

30. Oath and Salary — The lieutenant-govemor 
takes the same oath as the governor. Jlis salary is 
Axed by statute at $1,001). If he succeeds to the duties 
of governor, be has the emoluments of that office. 

31. Duties — In onler to give him something to do, 
the lieutenant-governor is made presitling officer of the 
Senate, but he is not a member of that body and has 
no vote e.xcept in case of a. tie (Art. Y., § IS). 

32. Filling Vacant-y — If the governor fails t<J take 
tbe oath of office, dim, resigns, is convicted on imi^each- 
ment and tso removed from office, is absent from the 
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State, or in any other way incapable of })erforming his 
duties {e.g,^ if he should become insane), the lieutenant- 
governor succeeds to the office for the residue of the 
term if the disability be total, for the duration of the 
disability if that be temporary (Art. Y., § 17). 

33. First liieuteuaut-GrOveruor — The first lieuten- 
ant-governor of the State was Pierre Menard, elected 
in 1818. 

34. President of Senate and Speaker of House — 
The second provision of the Constitution is for the case 
in which there is no lieutenant-governor, as well as no 
governor. Then the president pro tempore of the 
Senate (p. 65) fills the vacancy as governor. If in the 
same way he should leave the office vacant, the speaker 
of the House of Kepresentatives succeeds (Art. \.^ § 19). 



CHAPTER VII 



THE EXECUTIVE {Concluded) 



ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 



I. HcadaofStnto Departments — Besides the gov- 
ernor ami the lieu ten iLnt-govermir, the Constitution 
names five othei- officers in the executive department 
(Art. v., § 1). Each of these is really the head of a 
separate department of the administration^ — «uc.h as in 
the Federal government are called cabinet dei)artment8. 
They are the secretary of state, the auditor of public 
accounts, the treasurer, the au]jeriiitendent of public 
instruction, and the attorney-general. 

a. Klectton aod Tenii of Office — They are all elected 
by the people at one of the general elections, and all 
but the treasurer for the term of four years. The 
treasurer's tenn Is two years. The secretary of state, 
auditor, antl attorney-general are elected at the same 
time as the governor, and Ijegin their term of office at 
the same time with that officer (]>, 75) (Art. V., §§ 1, 
2, and 3). A treasurer is elected at each general elec- 
tion, in Novemlwr of the even-ntimijered years. It is 
thought better that his terra should In,' short, so that 
the books can be inspected anew quite frequently. 

3. Qunliflcattona^Citizenslii]) an<l residence are re- 
quiretl as qualifications for these offices — the general 
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I requirements for all civil or inilit«,ry oHice in the State. 
I The candidate must be ii citizen of tlie United States 
I and must have been a resident of the State during the 
t year next preceding the election (Art. VII., § fi). 

4. Oath — The heads of departments must take the 
t same oath of office as the governor (p. 81) (Art. V., § 

ff. Disqualiflcatioiis — All except the treasurer are 
1 ineligible to any other office during the period for 
I which they have been elected (Art. V., § 5). 

The treasurer is ineligible to the treasurershtp for 
I two years after the end of the term for which he hits 
Iteen elected (Art. V., § 2J. 

None of the five above named officers may reside 

«where tiian at the seat of government during the 
Pterm for which they liavo been elected. 

6. Privileges and UutleH — The salaries of the of- 
Lficers of the executive deiwirtment are not fixed by the 
liConstitution, but are determined by statute.* They 
IfU-e in each cjise, $3,500. 

The salary may not be increased nor diminished 
■during the official term of the officer in ijuf;stioii (Art. 
I'V., I 23). 

7. I>iitiea, Const itiitloual — -Tlio Constitution pre- 
fcflcribes certain duties for tlie heads of executive de- 
I partments, and gives tlie Legislature [lower to prescribe 
I other duties (Art. V., § 1). 

Heads of departments are to keep the public rec- 
iirds, books, and ^.ajwrs at the Beat of government (Art. 

IT., § 1). 

The treasurer must, if required liy tlie governor, give 
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reasoQiiblt! aiUlitional aeciu'ity tor the honest perfurin- 
ance of his duties (Art. V., g a). 

Careful accoimta must be kept of all money received 
or paid out (Art. V., § 20). 

AH the hea<ls of executive deimrtments must, at least 
ten da.ys before the beginning of each regular session 
of the Legislature, make to the governor a report of the 
business of the office. A special report must also at 
any time be submitted when ret^uired by the governor 
(Art. v., § 21). 

8. Duties, Statutory — The statutes iix the duties of 
the resjiectix'e officers i|uite definitely. 

The necretiii'y iif xtiite keeps the official records. 
These are all laws enacted by the Legislature with or 
without the approval of the governor, all the pnweed- 
ings of the (General Assembly, the official acta of the 
governor, the record of all incorporations, and similar 
matters. There are also other less importjint duties.* 

The auditor of jnihlii.: accmints keeps an account 
with all persons or eori>orations having financial deal- 
ings with the State, examines all claims on the State for 
money, grants warrants on the State treasury for such 
claims as he tinda to lie i»roper, and attenda to aome 
other duties.t 

The Statp treasurer takes charge of the money belong- 
ing to the State, and pays it out on warrants drawn by 
the auditor.:]: 

The State superintendent of pui/ir instrurliim keeps 
a general oversight of the coimnon schtxila of the State. 
He gives advice to coimty superintendents and teacliers. 



Stat., c. 134, g§ 3-5. t Rev. Stat., v. 15, §§ 7, 8, 23 

( IUt. Stat., c. 130, §§ T, 10. 
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interprets the meaning of the school laws, grants Stat« 
oertiticates to teachers who are qualified, records and 
reports educational statistics, acts as a member of cer- 
tain educational governing Ixxlies, and ]>erforms some 
other duties. * 

The State ittfnmt-i/-ge}i£fttl is the princiiml legul 
adviser of the State government. He conducts certain 
lawsuits for the State (especially in the Supreme 
Court), advises State officers on legal cjuestions, and 
does such other duties as may be imposed upon him hy 
law.f 

9, Vacaiicy— In case of a vacancy in any of these 
, State executive offices, the governor aiijKiinta for the 
ffiidue of the term (Art. V., ^ 2U). % 



PURPOSES OF GOVERNMENT iVND LAW 

10. T lie MuinPiirimses wf Govern me lit, as laid 

Sown in the prtwmble to the Illinois Constitution, are 

t iosare justice, domestic tmnquillitj', the public <le- 

moe, .the general welfare, iind lil>ertv. All these 

'x>ald bo in danger without g()vernment. Men in 

leir dealings with one another are in many cafies 

hpt to be tiishonest and unjust. Thieves and robbers 

) ready to appi\»priate projierty which is not their 

Assaults, riots, even murder, are always possi- 

) in a mixeii and crowded society. Property is in 

danger from lire and flood, as well as from thievtis, 

and the public health may often Iw endangered by 

,nt ])eople. 
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To jii-event these and many other dangers to the 
persons and property of the jieiiple, fjoverQinent is 
created in alt its branches. To secure the ]mrpo8es of 
the preanil)le, the Legislature makes laws, the execu- 
tive puts them in force, the courts decide their appli- 
cation to sjtecitic cases. 

In ortler to administer the various laws which ha.ve 
Ijeen enacted from time to time for the pur|Mjse3 above 
mentioned, the Legislature has liewi obliged to provide 
oiHcera in addition to those created by the Consti- 
tution, and to specify their powers and duties. In 
many cases these officers are a small Ixxly called a 
" board." In other cases they are single individuals. 

A board meets from time to time ami decides what 
tf) do by a majority vote. In the employ of the board 
are usually single officers who carry oat the plans 
adopted. The a<lvantage of having a bftard is in the 
possibility of deliberation — of getting the judgment 
of more than one man. If there is ho particular need 
of deliberation, but the main thing is merely to put 
into execution certain ]>olicies already determined, 
then a boiird is not n 



PUBLIC DEFENCE ^ 

11. Tlie Public Safety may be in danger from inva^ 
sion by a foreign enemy or from insurrection at home. 
To guard against these dangers the Constitution and 
statutes pn)vide for the organization of a State mili- 
tary and naval force (Art. XII.).* This is put under 
the immediate authority of the governor as com- 

» Key. Stat., c. 120. 
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.nder-in-chief (Art. V., g 14). There is no State exe- 
CQtive ilepartraent corresiwnding t<> the Federal de- 
partment of war. The State militia, or a part of 
them, may be called into the service of the Ifnited 
States. In that case tlie command is tranafen'ed from 
the governor to the President, 

All able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-Hve, witli some exceptif)ns, are lia- 
ble to military duty (Art. XII., § 1), and in an emer- 
gency all may be called on.* Usually, however, the 
ranks of tlie militia are filled by volunteers. 

12. The N»tioiial Ounrd — The law provides that 
a certain nmuber of troops shall be enrolled and or- 
ganized so as always to be ready for duty. This bo<ly 
is called the " Illinois National Guard," | 

13. The (lovernor'H Staff— The general nianage- 
mt of the Guard is carried on under the governor's 

'Erection by several officers (vho fi)mi the governor's 
itaff. They ai-e ap{K)inte<l by the governor arid hold 
office during his pleasure. The princijial officer of the 
governor's staff is the a<ijutant-general, who has 
charge of most of the general admin istration of the 
Guard, 

14. Organization of the Guard— Tlio Guard is or- 
ganized in ojmpanies, battalions, regiments, and bri- 
gades, each with its proper officers. A full company 
of infantry Ikis Wd officers and men. A full battal- 
ion has four companies ; a full regiment has three bat- 
talions ; a brigade has several regiments, usually three 
or four. A company is commanded by a captain, 

by two lieutenants, five sei-geants, and four 

SUt., o. 12S, g 1. t li«*- ^'^^■' "■ 1^' 
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coriMirals. A batUilion is commanded 'by a major, I 
regiment by u colonel (with a lieutenant-colonel sec- 
ond in command), a bi-igade by a brigadier-general — 
each commanding officer being aided bj' a group of 
officei'8 called tbe staff. Sergeants and cor]K)rala are 
non-comraiasioned otScers, being appointed, on recom- 
mendation of the captain, by the battalion or regi- 
mental commander. Other officers are commissioned 
by the governor. 

Captains and lieutenants are elected by their com- 
panies. They are known as I'ine offieerx. The com- 
manding officers of battalions and regiments, known 
as jieJd ojjioet'g, are electe<] by their line officers. 
Brigadier-generals are apiminted by the governor. 
Staff officei's of a battalion, regiment, or brigade hold- 
ing commissions are appointed by the governor on 
recommendation of the resjiective commantling officers. 
Non-commissioned staff (tificers are app<jintal by the 
respective commanders. All commissioned officers be- 
low the rank of brigadier-general must pass an exam- 
ination in military tactics as a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment. 

Companies of cavalr3'' and artillery are organized 
very nearly like companies of infantry. A company 
of cavalry is usually called a tnmp, and a company 
of artillery a iMitiei-y. The latter may have six pieces 
of artillery. 

The State provides the Guard ^^■itlJ uniforms, arms, 
and equipments, with armories, places for I'ifle prac- 
tice, and with camping grounds. 

15. Naval MUitta — None of the States keeps war 
vessels, all such Iteing a |>art of the United States 
navy. However, several States which border on 
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' navigable water inaiDtain a naval militia, ^vhich is 
iful in aiding U> maintain order on occasions of 

emergency, and at tlie outbreak of war furnishes a 
I valuable auxiliary to the national navy. 

The Illinois naval militia consists of two battalions 

of four divisions (or companies) each. The conimand- 
I ing officer is known as a comm/ijid^r, each battalion is 
I under the command of a Iteutenant-timmnamfer, each 
, division under a lieutenant (aided by a lieutenant, 
I Junior ffrade,imf\ Uvo en(t!f/n^). There are also suitable 
I staff officers. The govei'nor apjwints the officers and 
I controls the organization. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION 

16. Iguorance is the parent of a large amount of 
I misery and crime. In a repulilic in which suffrage is 
I BO widely extended as it is in our States, also, unless 
I the people are able t<j understand what their votes 
[ mean, it is evident that voting will be not only useless 
t but dangerous (Art. VIII.).* 

For these reasons education is provided by the State 
\ free of cost. 

17. Ordinance of 1787, Article m.— One of the 
ix fundamental articles of compact between the 

f.TTnited States and the people of the old Northwestern 
fTerritory (p. 14) found in the Ordinance of 1787 is 
rthis: "Religion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
faary to good government and the happiness of man- 
ll^nd, schools and the means of education shall forever 
■oe encouraged." 

•BeT. St«t.,c, 123. 
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18. Laud Set Aiiide for Educatioii^The eniibling 
act of C<mgi'ess for the ii(liiiissi<.in (.if Illinois to the 
Union stipulated that in eacli township the section 
numbered Ifi should l)e g^nintorl to the State for the use 
of the people in said township in maintaining schools 
— and further that one entire t<jwnship, in addition 
to one already reserved for that purpose under the 
territorial laws, should be set asiile for the purpose of 
maintaining " a seminary of learning," * 

10, Conatitutioo of niiools — The present Consti- 
tution of the State contains an entire article (VIII.) 
devoted to education, wliich retjuires the Cleneral As- 
sembly to " provide a thoi-ough and elHcient system of 
free schools, whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common-school education" (§ 1). The 
Constitution also retiuires that all funds received by 
the State for educational purjK)ses be devoted to those 
purposes and to no other (§ 2), that the money of the 
State shall not he ajipropriated to aid sectarian schools 
(§ 3), that no school officers or teachers shall have 
any pecuniary interest in books, apparatus, or furni- 
ture used by the schools {§ 4), and permits counties to 
have a school superiutentlenf (§ 5). 

ao. Sclioul Law — The State school law is very elab- 
orate. ■[' It provides for schools in every city, village, 
and district in the State, supported by the public funds 
derived from the sale of the school lands and by tax- 
ation. These schools will be discussed more in detail 
under the subject of " Public Education " (p. 155). 
The laws provide also for a State superintendent of 
public instruction, for a State Board of Education, for 
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BBChools in the State charitable institutions, for State 
Enormal schools, and for a State university. 
K 31. State Superintendeut — The duties of the State 
■superintendent have alremiy l>een mentionBi (p. JSlj). 
■ His term of office is four yea,ra, and he is elected in 
J-fche middle of the governor's term, so hs to keep this 
I election as much as possible out of party politics. 
I State schools are maintained in the charitable insti- 
\ tntions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the fee- 
bleminded (p. fl!t). 

22. Normal Schools — Normal schools are estab- 
lished for education in the science and art of teaching. 
It is by no means true that one who is familiar with a 
subject is able to teach it. It is true that one who has 
a natural ai>titude for teaching is likely to succeed even 
without special training. But it is far better for any 
teacher, whatever his natural endowments or his knowl- 
edge, U> have the a^lvantage of study and instruction 
in the principles and methods of education. For these 
purposes the State has bj' law established and iniiintains 
four normal schools. 

23. The niiiiois State Normal Uoiversity, at Nor- 
mal, McLean County, was the first to iw organized, 
tiie work having begun in li^57. This school was 
given by act of the Legislature the land grant of two 
townships to which reference was made by Congress 
in the enabling act for Illinois (p. 2i.i). Its affairs are 
managed by the lioard of Education of tlie State of 
Illinois. The board consists of fifteen memlwrs, ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the approval of the 
Senate, for the term of six years. The State super- 
intendent is ex officio a member of the board, and its 
Beeretary. 
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34. The Soitthei'ii Illinois State Normal TJoivM 
sity, at C.'arbondale, Jackson C'oimtv, was oi 

1869, and began work in 1874. Ita business is managed 
by a board of trustees, of whom five are appointed by 
the governor for a tenn of four years, and a sixth mem- 
ber is the State su^wrintendent of pnlilic instruction, 

25. The Baj^tern lllin.ois State Normal School, at 
Charleston, Cfilos County, and the Northern Illinois 
State Normal School, at DeKalb, were organized by 
law in 1895, and are to begin instruction in the autumn 
of 1899. Each is in charge of a Iraard of trustees, five 
in number, ajipointed by the governor, by and with 
tlie a*lvic6 and consent of the Senate, for a term of 
four years. 

26. State Uaiversity — The Unveeraity of J/UtioU, 
at irrljana. Champaign County, is the State University 
— the two State Normal Universities being in fact not 
universities, but normal schools. An act of Congress 
passed in 1802 gave a land grant for the establishment 
of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in the 
several States. On this foundation the General As- 
sembly in 1863 organized by law the Illinois Industrial 
University, the original purposes of which were indi- 
cated by the name. As the character of the work 
broadened, the name was changed (1885) to its ))resent 
form. It now consists of a number of colleges and 
schools, devoted to general and professional education. 
The schools of medicine and pharmacy are in Cliicago, 

The university is controlled by a board of trustees. 
Nine are elected by the people for a term of six years, 
three being chosen at each biennial general election. 
Thus the board is a continuous body (p. 59). The 
governor, superintendent of public instruction, and the 
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president of the State Board of Agricultiire are sever- 
ally ex ojfielo members of the board. 

The boards which control these five State educational 
institutions have the jvjwer to ai)point all teachers and 
oiScers, to preserilie the plan of organization an<i study, 
and to expend the money appropriated for their re- 
spective schools by the Legislature. 

27. State Libraries aud Museums — Besides the 
libraries and museums connectal with the (Tniversity 
and other educational institutions, the State maintains 
three libraries at Springfield. 

The State Law Library is connect-ed with the 
Supreme Court. 

The State Library is a general collection of books, 
kept in the ca|)itol, and controlletf by a boiird txinsist- 
ing of the governor, the secretary of state, and the 
State su]«!rint«ndent of pnbbc instniction. 

The State Historical Library is a collection of hooks, 
documents, and other material illustrating the history 
of Illinois. It is managed by a board of three trustees, 
Appointed by the governor, with the ajiproval of the 
Senate, for t^vo yeirs. 



PENAL AND REP'ORMATORY INSTITUTIONS 

28. Crime — A thiiil tlanger tu tlu.' peact; and good 
ordei' of society coines from ci'ime. Some crimes are 
ithe result of sudden temptation, others come from habit 
*nd delilierate purpose. Those who ai-e guilty of these 
'iatter crimes are Iiabitujil ciTiuinals. 

The laws of the State forbid certain acts to be done, 
Ltl prescribe penalties foi' tlie commission of such 
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acts,* Violation of any jMirt of these liLws ii 
It is the duty of loeal police officers to arrest criminals, 
and of the courts to ascertain the guilt or innocence of 
prisoners by a trial. In case of i)roven guilt the court 
then pr^criljes such penalty as the law directs. 

In most casea of serious crime the ()enalty is impris- 
onment for a greater or less ]»eriod. The State, there- 
fore, has to provide prisons in which to keep con- 
demned criminals. 

One purpose of imprisonment is punishment. An- 
other is to remove the criminal from society and 30 
to prevent hirn from further criminal acta. But it is 
hoped that in as many ca,ses as possible the ])risoner'8 
reform may be effected. If the criminal can be 
taught habits of industry and orderly life he may, 
when he leaves the prison, Ijectnne a law-abitling and 
honest citizen. It is in any event not tlesirable that 
any of the prisoners should be kept in idleness. Ac- 
cordingly many forms of pi-oduetive industry are car- 
ried on in the prisons. I'lans are also put in opera- 
tion by which |)ri8oners are classified, and those who 
behave well may earn lietter treatflient while in the 
prison and may shorten their tenn. 

30. The lUliHils State Penitentiary at Joliet was 
established by law in 1S57, and opened in ISiiH. It is 
controlled by a board of three conmi issioners, ap] tointed 
by the governor with the approval of the Senate. The 
term is six years, and one is appointed every second 
year. The wartlen, who has immediate charge of the 
prison, and other officials are appointedby the board,+ 

30. Suiitlieru Illinois Penitentiary— There is a 
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second prisoQ at Chester, established in 1R77, to which 
criminals are sent from tlie southern part of the State, 
This is the Southern Illinois Penitentiary. Its man- 
agement is in the hands of u, Intjii'd of thixse (lommis- 
sioners, in all essential i-esjiects like the board of the 
Joliet prison.* 

31. Tlie Parole System — One amingeinent for the 
reformation of prisoners involves the ludefcmimatr.' 
sentence and the j taw/-" st/sfe-rn-.f 

For all felonies except treason and mnnler a maxi- 
mum ]ieriod and minimnm ]>eriod of imjirisimment are 
fixed in the law, A jiidfi;e in sentencing a convicted 
criminal does not decide the time limit. If the con-, 
vict proves himself worthy of the privilege, he may 
be allowed to leave the prison on parole. As long 
9 he behaves himself he will not be molested, and if 
tlie continues to be industrious and upright he may, on 
I iPBOommendation of the prist>n authorities, be finally 
I ^diBoharged from the remainder of his [jenalty, provid- 
ing the gtivemor ai>pr<ivea, A prisoner who is guilty 
fc»f violating tiie conditions of his ^larole may !» ar- 
resteil and ctmifietled to serve the remainder of his 
maximum term. 

93. Illinois Asylum for the Criminal InHnne — 
Insane criminals are kept in the Illinois Asylum for 
["the Criminal Insane, also at Chester, aud controlled 
|"by the lx>ard of commissioners of the Southern Peni- 
Itemtiary. This was Bstablishe<l in lSi)3. 8uch uufor- 
Ptaiiate creatures evidently must be separated from 
I ordinary criminals and kept under suitable care. 
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33. Illinois State Beforiitatory — It is evident thi 
there is more encouragement in the hope of reforming 
quite young criminals than can l« the case with those 
of mature age. f)n the other hand, to confine mere 
hoya among hardened itffenders can have no result 
but to confirm criminal Jnclinations which otherwise 
might 1)6 enidieated. With these facts in vieiv, the 
Legislature established in 18f>7 a reform school, now 
known as the Illinois State Keformatory. It is situ- 
ated at Pontiac, Livingston County. It is controlled 
by a bf>ard of managers, five in number. They are ap- 
jxiinted by the govenmr for a temi itf ten years each, 
one being appointed every second year. No more 
than three may he of one jmlitical jiarty. Boys be- 
tween the ages of ten an<I t\venty-<)ne are sentence*! to 
the reformatory rather than to one of the jienitenti- 
aries. In each case the sentence is not for a definite 
tenn, and the board of managers may release any pris- 
oner who gives evidence of reformation. The release 
may be on probation, or it may he final. AVhile in 
the reformatory the boys are taught useful branches 
of knowledge in a carefully planned school.* 

a-i. state Homo for Juvenile Feiiml© 0*feii»lers — 
(iirls totween the ages of ten and sixteen who are 
offenders against the laws, or who for reasons satis- 
factory to a court should be taken in charge by the 
State, are sent to the State Home for Juvenile Female 
Offenders, at Ueneva, Kane County. This is cimtrolled 
by a board of trustees, five in number, two of ivhom 
may be women. They sLre apjiointejl by the governor 
for a term of three years pjicii, one lieing appointeil each 
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year. Ininiites of the home are taught suitable indus- 
tries. It is attempted to make the girls ea|>able of 
earning a respectable living when they ::re sent away,* 

INSTITUTIONS FOR THE ALLEVIATION OF 
MISFORTUNE 

35. Public CImrities — There are some kinds of 
misfortune for which the State can on the whole take 
better care than any private charity. For this reason 
it is a common thing throug;hout the Union for the 
States to establish and maintain asylums for the blind, 
for the (leaf and dumb, for the insane, and for the 
feeble-minded. Besides these, there are homes for old 
soldiers, who have risked their lives for their country 
and are no longer aide to care for themselves. 

CJeneral supervision over such work in Illinois be- 
longs to the Board of State (Commissioners of Public 
Charities. This Ixxiy consists of five [jersons, ai>- 
■pointed by the governor with the approval of the 
Senate. The tenn of office is live years, and one is 
appointed annually. The board inspects the various 
State charitable institutions and makes an annual re- 
port to the governor. 

Illinois maintains at present fourteen charitable in- 
Btitations. Tbei'e are six for the insane, two for the 
blind, one for the deaf and dumb, one for feeble- 
minded children, one eye and ear infirmary, a home 
fop soldiers and sailors, a home for the \vido\va and 
one for the orphans of soldiers. 

The Northern Hospital for the Insane is at Elgin; 
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tlie Soiithem Uospital for the Insane is at Anna 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane is at Kankakee ; the'' 
AVestern Hospital for the Insane is at Watertown ; 
the Central Hospital for the Insane is at Jacksonville ; 
the Asylum for the Incurable Insane is at Bartonville 
(near Peoria) ; the Illinois Institution for the Blind isat 
Jacksonville, and there is an Industrial Home for the 
Blind in Chicago ; the Illinois Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb is at Jacksonville; the 
Asylum for Feel)le-ininded Children is at Lincoln ; the 
lUinois Charitable Eye and Ear Iniirtiiary is in Chi- 
cago ; the Holdiers' and Sailors' Home is at Quincy ; 
the Soldiers' Widows' Home is at Wilmington ; the 
Soldiers' Orjthans' Home is at Normal. 

Each of these institutii>ns is controlled by a board of 
trustees, usually of three members, apiwinted by the 
governor, with the approval of the Senate, for a 
of six years, one being appointed every two years. 



PERSONAL SAFETY 



36. The Safety of people in life, limb, and healt 
must largely dejiend on their own intelligence and 
vigilance. However, one part of the business of gov- 
ernment is to protect the community from dangers 
which cannot easily be guarded against by individuals 
themselves. The most of this is done by local authori- 
ties. The genera] government of the State, however, 
undertakes some things which are of such a nature as 
to be beyond the jwwer of localities. 

37. The State Board of Health consists of seven 
persons, appointed by the governor, with the approval 
of the Senate, for a term of seven years. One is ap- 
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pointed each year. The boani lias power to estai)lish 
iqnarantlBes, to investigate sanitary matters and to 
ttake sanitaiy regulations, has charge of the State 
Bystem of registration of birtlis and deaths, and deter- 
mines the legal qualiflcationa of physicians t-o practice 
medicine.* 

38. The State Board of Pharmacy consists of five 
irsons, themselves duly qualified pharmacists, ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of five years, one 
each year, f Its duties are to examine applicants for 
certificates of authorization to compound and disjiense 
medicines, to issue such certificates to jMrsons found 
competent, and to prosecute persons who dispense 
lArugs without such certificates, 

39. The State Board of Dental Examiners has a 
like constitution with the hoard of pharmacy, and per- 
forms similar duties with reference to practicing 
dentists.:^ 

No one has a right to practice as a physician, or as a 
dentist, or to dispense drugs in Illinois, who is not duly 
■«|iialified under the laws of the State. The three boards 
abovfe named are created in ortler to enforce those laws. 
The object is to [H-event danger to life and health from 
ignorant and unskilfiil |>erBons. 

40. Laws for Protection of Coal Miners — Coal 
mihing is a very dangenjus employment — dangerous in 
many ways. In order U> protect those engaged in this 
employment against such dangers the laws mate very 
specific regulations and require a careful insjiection of 
ininee by experts. The inspectors are selected in ac- 
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coi'dunce ivith ji carefully |>l!iniied system. The ljHjii.itl 
ot" labor commissioners (p. 1(>7) ajijxjints a board of ex- 
aminers, consisting of two coal miners, two coal opera- 
tors, and one mining engineer. On the recommenda- 
tion of this board the governor appoints seven duly 
qualified inspectors, one for each of the seven districts 
in wJiich the State is divided for tlie pm'pose. These 
inspectors make careful inspection of all coal mines and 
appnrtenances in the State, in order to make sure that 
the mining laws are properly observed.* 

41. State Board of Factory luspectors^Some 
manufacturing industries also are accomi)anied by 
dangers and evils wliich tlie State tries to prevent. 
Clothing is at times mEide or repairetl in small and 
crowded rooms reeking with tilth and disease. Such 
work is dangerous to those employed in it, and is, per- 
hai>3, equally dangerous to any who may afterwards 
handle or use tlie garments. Workshops are often 
badly planned for health and comfort. Young chil- 
dren are employed for long hours in faet<jries when 
they ought to be in school. These and similar evils 
the laws are intended to remedy, t In order to have 
these laws properly enforced, a State Board of Factory 
Inspectors is created. 1^ This board consists of one 
inspector, one assistant inspector, and ten deputy 
inspectors. Five of the deputies must l»e women. 
The gcjvernor makes the a]>pi lintments. The inspector 
has a term of four yeat^, and the othei's liokl during 
good behavior. 

43. State Board ot" Examiners of Architects— 
The prf>per construction of buildings has an important 
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relation to personal safety. If tlie architecture is 
grossly defective the building itself niay colla}>se, to 
the great dang;er of life and limb ; it may be a fire- 
trap, or the sanitary a: rangenients may cause disease. 
For these reasons the laws regtdate the profession of 
vchltecte, and the enforcement of tliose laws is put 
in the handa of a State Board of Examiners of Archl- 
tecte. No architect can practice his profession in 
the State unless properly licensed by this board.* 



PROTECTION AGAINflT FRA_UD, EXTORTION, AND 
INCOMPETENCE 

43. There are some forais of fraud, extortion, and 
mpetence against which it is very difficult for in- 
^vidnals to protect themselves. Laws are made, there- 
fore, to prevent these evils, and officers are provided 
■whose jjarticular duty it is to see that these laws are 
ced. 

. The Railroad au<l ^Vareliouse Cuiiiniiasion 

Eponsists of tliroe [wrsons, appointed by the governor, 

with the approval of the Senate, for a term of two 

Wyears.! It is their duty to insjiect railroads and ware- 

jiouses for the storage of grain, and to enforce the 

wvisions of the State laws regulating the methods 

I doing business and the luaximuru chai'ges which 

V$an bo made. These laws ar« baseil on Articles XI. 

[and XIII. of the State Constitution. 

4S. Chief Inspector of Grain— To aid the commis- 
ion in their work the gctvernor is rer[uire<l to appoint 
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a chief insiiector of grain, with the approval of the 
Senate.* His term in two years. On his recommendar 
tion the Railroa*! and Warehouse Commission are 
authorized to appoint a suitable number of assistant 
inspectors. The inspecto^rs of grain are controlled by 
the commission. 

4«. Insurauce on both person and property has 
become one of tlie most imjMrtant facts in modern 
society. The (TOlicies in Iliinois alone amount to 
many milU<jn8 of dtjllars, and involve the interests 
of a large proportion of the people of the State. To 
gnard the inter^ts of ail concerned, the laws make 
many explicit j'egulations as to the method of car- 
rying on insurance business, and the supervision of 
snch business and tlie enforcement of the insurance 
laws are entrusted to an insurmice department, f at 
the head of which is a mtpenntendenl, ap^xjinted by 
the governor, mth the approval of the Senate, for four 
years. 

47. Board of Examiners of Horse shoers^Serious 
damage may be done to horses by unskilful work in 
shoeing, esjieciaHy in large cities, and the laws accord- 
ingly provide for a Board of Examiners of Horseshoers. 
This board issues licenses, and no one without a license 
is allowed to practice as ii horseshoer in the cities in 
which the law is in force. The law applies to cities 
of 50,000 or more people. Cities of between 10,000 
and 50,0(10 may come under the pro^-isions of the laiP' 
if they ■wish4 
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ENCOUEAaEMENT AND PROTECTION OF CEETAIN 
INDUSTRIES 

48. The fertile soil of Illinois has fTOm the fii-st 
I settlement made agriculture a leading industry. For 
' the encouragement and imjirovement of farming, 

iairs are held, in which there is competition for prizes 

bestowed on exhibitors of choice farm stock and 

products. Farmers' institutes are also conducte'.l in 

various ))arts of the State, in which nietbotis are dis- 

1- onssed and instruction is given. An annual meeting 

of the same kind is also held at sonie one place in the 

I State. Horticulture is also encouraged. Money is ap- 

I propriated by the Legislature for stll these objects, and 

J the management of these funds is jjlaced in the hands 

\ of various boards. 

49. Tlie State Board of Apiculture Consist^s of a 
llwesident, the last ex-president, and from each con- 
\ gressional distiict of tfie State one vice-president.* The 
I presidents and vice-presidents are elected for two years 
fcby delegates from the county agricultural societies, 
l^^meeting at the State fair in the even-numbered years. 
iThe board lias charge of the work of the State depart- 
nnent of agriculture and of the State fairs. 

50. The State Horticultural Society is made by 
■.law a public corporation, and is given certain funds 
]!%■ the State for the encouragement of horticulture.! 

The affairs of the society and the management of its 
funds are entrusted to an elected executive board. 
fil. The UliuoiH Faruiers* lustttute is made a 
' public corpomtion and manages fundK contributed by 
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the, Stiitt?.* It cunsiats of three cleLegatew from each 
county, tilected annually by the county fanners' insti- 
tutes. " The affairs are managed by a board of dii-ec- 
tors, consisting of several members ex officio, the Stati? 
superintendent of public instruction, the professor of 
agriculture in the University of Illinois, the ])residents 
of the 8tato Board of Agriculture, of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, and of tlie State Dairymen's Associa- 
tion, and of one member from each c<mgressionaI 
district, chosen by the delegates at the annual meeting, 

62. State Board <»f l>lve Stock Comtuiasioucrs — 
The protection of domestic animals from contagions 
and infectious diseases is very imjwrtant for the busi- 
ness interests of the State. The laws provide means 
for doing this, and entrust those means to the State 
Board of Live Stock Cominissionei-s-t The commis- 
sioners are three in numl>er, appointed by the governor 
for tljree years, one Iwing apjtointeJ each year. They 
must be practiced stock breeders, and must not all be 
of the same iiolitical j»artv. 

as. Board of FIhIi Oominissiouers — The presence 
in the waters of the State of abundance of eilible fish 
not only affords sport, but also assures a valuable 
source of food sujiply. However, in the ordinary course 
of things it would not Im; long liefore tlie fish in the 
lakes and streams would be practically exteiiiiinated. 
To prevent this, laws have l>een passed J wliich regu- 
late the time and manner of catching fisli. forbid 
certain measures which would destroy them, and pro- 
vide for the stocking of the waters so that the supply 
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tnay be kept up. The enforcement of these lawB ia 
put principally in the hanils of the Bimi'd of Fish Com- 
missioners. They are three in number, appointed hy 
the governor for a tenn of three years each. One is 
api>ointed annually. 

The commission gives particular attention U> hatch- 
ing fish, and distributing the young among tlie waters 
of the State. On recommendation of the commission, 
also, the governor appoints fish waMens, who have 
power to arrest any viola>tors of the laws for the pres- 
ervation of fish. 

£4. Oame WardcuH — Siinilar conditions make it 
necessary for the State to take measures for prevent- 
. ing the destruction of game animals on the land.* The 
I laws for this piiritose are especially enforced by game 
I wardens. The governor may appoint tliree, for a term 
E :of two years, one from each of the largest three cities 
I of tlie State. The wardens watch for the unlawful 
[■ B&le of game. 

55. Bureau of Labor StatisticH — Many laws have 
I been passed for the" protection of manual laborers. In 
j' order to secure accurate knowledge on such subjects, 
I ihe Legislature has established a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
l tietics,'!' which is managetl by the Boaitl of Commis- 
\ Bioners of Labor. The board consists of five persons, 
r apiwinted by the governor, with the approval of the 
T- Senate, for a term of two years. Three must be man- 
[ ual laborers, and t»'o must l>e employers of such labor. 
I ifc is the duty of the boartl to gather statistics relating 
I to manual lalwr, and to embody these statistics in a 
f taennial report to the General Assembly. 
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50. State Buard of Arbitration and Coiii'ilialion 

— Disputes between manual laborers and their employ- 
ers have at times led to serious troubles which have 
endangered the public pea^3e. In order ti3 prevent such 
occurrences, the laws pn>vide for a State Board of Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation,* the purpose of which is to 
induce the ]>arties to such a dispute to settle their dif- 
ferences amicably. The board consists of three per- 
sons, appointed by the governor, with the approval of 
the Senate, for a term of three years. Not more than 
two may Ixjlong to the same jwlitical party. One 
must be an employer of labor, one an employee, and 
one must be neither. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

57. Public "Works consist of buildings or engineer- 
ing constructions which are undertaken by the govern- 
ment Ijecause they are thought to be for the general 
interest. Thus the United States builds custom-hons^ 
and postofflces in various cities, and improves harbors 
and rivers for the benefit of navigation. Several 
European nations own and operate railroads and 
telegraph lines. At one time Illinois undertook an 
extensive system of railroads. 

58. Interual Iniprovements, 1837-40 — The Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1837 authorized an expenditure of 
over $10,000,000 for internal improvements, as the 
works were called. The plan contemplated improve- 
ment of the navigation of several rivers, and a series 
of railroads from east to west and north to south across 

• Eflv. Stat., c. 10, §g 18-27. 
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the State. The work was begun, but was never car- 
ried to completion. It was tihandoneil in 1S40, leav- 
ing the State heavily in debt, and with little to show 
for it but a few piles of dirt. 

SO. Illinois Central Railroad — In 1850 Congress 
passed an act which granted to the State of lUinois 
nearly 3,0iH),lniu acres of public land for the construc- 
tion of a railmad through the centre of the State, with 
a branch to Chicago. Owing U> the disastrona exjje- 
rience with the jilan of 1837, the General Assembly did 
not think it wise to undertake the work on State ac- 
count, but in 1S51 passefl an act by which the entire 
land grant was given to a ]5J'ivate corixiration (The 
Illinois Central Railroatl Conijiany) on condition that 
they should build the road. There wei-e some other 
stipulations, one of which was that in lieu of all taxes 
the company should pay into the State treasury 
annually seven per cent, of the net earnings of the 
road. In the ConBtitution of 1870 it was provided that 
neither the legislature nor any other branch of the 
State government shoidd ever have power to modify 
or rescind this arrangement (sepai-ate section follow- 
ing Art. XIV., III. Const.). 

60. Illinois and Michigan Caual — While the pubhc 
works authorized in 1837 proved a failure, there was 
one undertaking which was carried to completion — 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. ■ The portage between 
Lake Michigan and the Dea Plaines River was long 
used by the French explorers, and the idea of connect- 
ing these waterways by a canal was suggested at aji 
early date. In 1822 Congresii authorized the State to 
oonstruct the canal through the public land, and in 
1827 in addition gave ihe State a grant of land which 
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might be suiil Ui jmy the cost. The juitiial work i 
l>egun in 183(i, and was caiTied on, through many- 
financial difficulties, until ita completion in IS4!S. The 
debt incurretl was paid off in 1871. The canal is 
ninety-three miles long, and extends from <"'hicago to 
Lockport, at the head of navigation on the Illinoia 
Rivei". 

The State Constitution forl>ids the sale or lease of the 
canal without the consent of the people, given at one of 
the general elections {separate Section HI., 111. Const.) 

The canal is controlled by a commission of three 
peraons, appointed by the governor, with the approval 
of the Senate, for two years.* 

61. Buildings belonging to the State are mostly 
those of the State institutiims — the university, jieniten- 
tiariisi, asylums, and the like. They are buiJt and con- 
trnlied l>y the respective boards. 

Till- State Oapitfjl at Springfield is a lniikUng wl 
was const ructwl under authority of an act passed 
the (.leneral Assembly in 1807. Its cost was upwards 
of $4,000,U(".l. In it are rooms for the sessions of the 
two houses of the Legislature and of the Supreme 
Court, besides offices for the gt)vemor and for many 
other executive officers and boards. It also contains 
the State libraries. The Legislatm-e ia forbidden to^ 
make ap]mjpriations for the building and grounds 

i3,fl(KI,0U0 without tlio consent of the peopi 
given at a general election (Art. IV., S 3S). The 
tary of state is the custodian of the buikhng. 
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AUXILIARY BOARDS 

63. In order more ]>erfectly to carry out the Conati- 
tutioTi anil laws, severiil commissions are created whose 
duties are to aid in tlie perfonnance of duties assigned 
to certain RjKwific departments of the government. 

03. Election Boards— The election of State officei-s 
and of Tederal Presidential electors and re])resenta- 
tives is by the peiiple. It is necessary that the official 
report of these elections should be reviewed by some 
competent authority which shall officially deteiinine 
and announce the results. 

All election returns for Presidential electors, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, members of the State I^gisla^ 
ture, State judicial officers, anil members of the State 
boards of etiualization are sent by the county clerks to 
the secretary of state. That officer, together with the 
auditor of public accounts and ttie attorney-general, 
form tile State Board of Elections to verify the returns. 

Election returns for the offices of governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, at- 
tomey^neral, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion are sent by the county clerks to the secretary of 
state in sealed envelopes addressed to " The S(jeaker 
of the House of Representatives."* On the meeting of 
the General Assembly, the sjseaker opens the envelopes 
in the presence of both houses, and reads the i-eturns. 
The Legislature acts as a State Imard of elections to 
verify these returns and to settle contests (Art. V.,§ IV.). 

64. Comiiitssioii of Claims — According to the 
Constitution of the United States (Amendment XI,), 
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a, State cannot Ire sued by any citizen. Aceordingl; 
if individuala have any le^l claims against the State, 
founded on any law or on. any contract with the State 
government, the only way of getting these claims paid, 
if there is a dispute, is to lay the matter befoi-e the 
General Assembly. In order to save the time of that 
body, it has been provided by law that there shall be 
a Commission of Claims.* This body is composed 
of three persons, law^'ers, not more tham two of 
whom may Iwlong to the same political |)arty. They 
are appointed by the governor, with the approval of 
the Senate, for four years. The commission meets an 
nually at Springfield, in August. Their awards on 
claims are reported to the governor, and by him 
laid before the Legislature. 

05. State Buaril of Rquallzation — Taxes voted 
the General Assembly are based on the value of 
erty throughout the State, as detei-mineil by the 
sors and the various county boards {p. 151). The conOi' 
ty clerks rejwrt the results to the State auditor. It is 
quite possible that assessors in diiferent counties may 
not always <letermine the value of jiroj^rty on the 
same basis, and therefore that some counties may be 
assessed too much and others too little. Of course this 
makes no difference for c<nmty ta-'sen, but it would not 
be fair in laying State taxes. To remedy this (hffioulty 
the law provides for a State Board of Equalization.f 
This Ixtard consists of one member from each con- 
gressional district, chosen by the people at the same 
time as the choice of Presidential electors, for a term 
of four years. It is the duty of the board to eqi 
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the assessment of projterty values among tiio counties 
by raising or lowering such as they think proper, 
within certain limitations. 

6((. State Board of Pnrdoiis — As has already 
h&en explained, the governor has the jxiwer to pardon 
criminals (p. 71t). In order to refievo liira to some 
extent from the great lalx>r and [>re8sure involved in 
the exercise of this jxiwer, the General Assembly by 
law has established a B(»ard of Pardons. This consists 
of three persons, not more than two of whom may 
belong to one political jiarty. They are appointed by 
the governor for three years. 

The constitutional pi-ovision which gives the gover- 
nor the jiiirdoning power (Art. V., § 13) reserves to 
the Legislature the riglit to prescrilx) the iminner in 
which applications for pardons shall Iw made. The 
law reiinires the application to ga to the board, wliich 
then considers the case and recommends to the gover- 
nor such action as in the opinion of the Ijoard is 
proper. The recommendation of course is not binding 
on the governor ; and a |>etition for reprieve in case 
of a death penalty may go directly to the governor.* 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE JUDICIARY 

LAW AND COURTS 

(See also pp. 75-86) 

1. Bigrlits — Two of the main reasons for having a 
government are in order that ])eo])le may know their 
rights, and in order that these rights may be protected. 

People have a right, for instance, to own and use 
property — to move about freely from place to place — 
to make agreements with one another. 

Without a government there may be great differ- 
ences of opinion as to what are tlie things to which 
])eople have rights, and it may be very difficult for 
people to protect themselves against others who are 
unscrupulous. In countries newly settled there has 
sometimes ])een just tliat state of things, and every one 
there has had to be ready to defend life and property 
by force. 

Government, then, makes laws which enumerate 
and define rights ; at the same time the government 
pro\ddes the means of protecting such rights. 

2. Oblig^atioiis — On tlie other liand, no one has any 
business to interfere Avitli peo])le in the enjoyment 
of their rights. One who deprives another wrong- 
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fully of his |iro]>erty, i'ni' example, is a thief or ii 
robber. The duty ti.> respect the rights of others is 
what wti mean by an obUgatimi. 

3. Criminal I^awa — There is one class of laws 
which forbid certain acts to be done, and prescribe a 
penalty for the commission of such acts. The viola- 
tion of one of these prohibitions is %' crime. The 
laws in question are called criminal laws. 

The Illinois criminal code contains a long list of 

I acts which are forbidden as crimes— burglary, murder, 
perjury, and many others.* One large }tart of the 

I business of thejxjliceandof laM' courts is taken up with 

I the preventitin, detection, and punishment of criminals. 
h Civil SiiitM — Pajple who are not criminals 

1 may ditfer as to what are tlieir rights, Thei'e may 
B difference of opinion as to the facts in dispute, and 

I difference of opinion as to what the law means. The 

I laws detine the rights at issue, and in such case^ if 
the parties cannot agree, it is the business of the 
courts to decide ^vhat are the facts and how the law 
applies. Such business of the courts is called eiinl, 
instead of criminal. For instance, two men may have 
a contract. In currying it out they iua.y not be able 
to agree. Then, at the request of one of them, it is for 
the courts oi law to decide ivhat are the respective 
rights of the jtarties under the law which regulates 
contracts. .So far as law is concerned, then, i)eople 
have only those rights which the huvs enumerate and 
define, and are under obligation to do or not to do 

> thotw tilings which the laws specify. 

The supremo law of the land^ — the law ttilli which 

• Bev. S»t.. o. 38. 
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no other law must conflict — is the ("^onHtitution ; 
laws of the United States. 

Next in ini^wrtance, in. this State, is the Constitution 
of Illinois. Neither the Legislature nor any other au- 
thority in the State may enact a law which conflicts 
with the State Constitution, 

5. niinols Revised ^tatates — The great mass of 
laws which determine private rights in Illinois — i. e., 
the rights of individuala^arc the laws of the State, 
found either in the Constitution or in the statutes 
passed by the Legislature. They are nearly all gath- 
ered together in a large volume called the " llevised 
Statutes." As at every session the Legislature makes 
more laws, the Revised Statutes will seldom have quite 
all the laws of the State. 

6. English liaw — Very many of the rules of law 
followed by our courts are English. Beforethe Revolu- 
tionary War the laws of England were in force through- 
out the colonies. The lawyers and the courts were 
accustomed to English legal methods and rules. These 
have been continued. The General Assembly has en- 
acted that the laws of England which were in force 
when the first English settlement was made in America 
(16(17), mth some express exceptions, and so far as these 
laws are applicable liere {i.e., so far as they are not 
jieculiarly applicable to England), shall ctmtinue to 
be in force in this State until repealed by act of the 
Legislature.* 

Such laws are of two kinds. Part of them are acts 
of the English Parliament. Part are what is known afl« 
the Common Iaw. 
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7. Coiniiion Law — Tho Common Tjiw is simply 
f the long-established customs of the English conrts, 
[ Jfany of these cristoms, whose origin goes back so far 
f as to be lost in antiquity, still prevail in the Illinois 
roonrts. 

I Of course, if an act of the Legislature conflicts with 
[ any portion of the Cuuimon Law, the act stands and 
[' has the effect "of repealing the custom which it eontrar 
[ venes. 

8. cViminnl Cases — If a ^jerson is arrested on the 
charge of committing a crime, it ia a principle of 
American law that jjenalty ciinnot be inflicted until 
the guilt of the accused is proved by a trial before a 
court of law. This court consists of a judge, who pre- 
sides and decides questions of law, and a jury, which 
(in Illinois) decides questions both of law and fact. 

I most States the jury decides merely questions of 
ct 

The judge is an oflieer of the State who holds office 
K|or a definite term of years. 

The jury consists of citizens who are selected to act 
tor a given trial, or during a particular session of the 
Beonrt. 

. Civil Cases— If there is a dispute between peo- 
e as to their rights, and they are unable to agree, the 
ipute may be settled by a trial in a court of law. 
"be court usually consists, as in criminal cases, of 
idge and jury. 

10. Appeals — It in also the custom to allow either 
rty to a suit, if he is dissatiaiied with the decision, 

B appeal to a higher court (pp. 119, 120, 132). 

11. Grades of Courts — The judiciary de|>artment, 
ID, must coatajn a series of courts, so ttiat appeals 
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may go h-oni one to the next Jiiglier, with one liighent 
of all for the whole State, 

The lowest courts are local, and will be described 
under the head of " Local Government " (pp. 130, 132). 

The Stat« courts are of thn;e grades — Circuit, A\t- 
pellate, and Bu[)reiue. 



CTRCITIT COURTS 

12. Circuits — Tilt' Stato is divided by act of 
legislature into (at present) thirteen circuits, outside 
of Cook County. Each consists of contiguous counties, 
and they are approximately equal in poiiulation. The 
judges of the circuit courts are elected by the people 
of the respective circuits * (Art. VI., § 15). 

13. Circuit Judgres — Election — Three judges are 
chosen in each circuit, for a term of six years. The 
election is held the first Monday of June (Art. VI., 
§ 12). The first under this law was in 1 879. The pur- 
pose in bokling the election in the summer is to keep 
the selection of judges, as far as pcissible, free from 
]jarty politics.! 

14. Qualifications — The qualifications for election 
to a circuit judgeshiji a,re age, citizenship, and resi- 
dence. The candidate must be a citizen of the United 
States, at least twenty-live years of age, a resident of 
the State Jive years next jtreceding the election, and a 
resident of the circuit at the time of the election 
Art. VI., § 17). 

la. Salary — The salary of circuit judges is $3,&00^' 
except in Cook County (p. 119), in which the 
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$7,(100. y\\e, salary cannot be increased tir diminished 
during the term for which a judge is elected (Art. 
VI., § 16)« _ ^ ^ 

1«. Terms — Each jndge in a circuit holds court 
snecessively in the various county seats-f It is for this 
reason that the court is calieil cii-Gutt. The judges ar- 
range among themselves the order in which they shall 
severally visit the different counties. The law fixes the 
dates of holding court at each county seat X (Art. VI., 

§")■ 

1 7. Jurisdiction^ — The original jurisdiction of a cir- 
cuit court e.\tends tu all cases in law and equity 
(Art. VI., ^ 12). The appellate jurisdiction of the 
Carcuit court covers appeals frtim county courts and 
Jtrobate coiu-ts, with certain exceptions, and from jus- 
tices of the |ieaee.§ 

18. CourtH of Cook County — Cook County, on ac- 
^unt of its great ]>opulation, constitutes a judicial cir- 
cuit, and has a large nunilier of judges. Besides the 
circuit judges, there are also the jmigea of a superior 
Dourtj with similar jurisdiction. 

APPKLLATE COURTS 

19. Appellate Districts — The State is divided by 
; of the Oeneral Assembly into four appellate court 

districts [ (Art. VI., g 11). Cook Countj'' is one. The 
others are the three former Su])reme Court grand 
divisions— Northern, Central, and Southern. In each 
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district thert; is an api)eEate court of three jiidgi 
The places of meeting are. ('hicago, Ottawa, Sprin( 
field, and Mt. Vernon. 

30. Selection — The three judges are selected by th(j| 
Supreme Court fnnii the cii'ciiit judges of the district 
In Cook County they are selected from circuit or snt 
|)erior judges.* 

21. Jiirisilivtiou — The appellate court has no origs 
inal jiirisdiction,t but hears only appeals and writs o 
error from the lower courts — the circuit courts, I 
superior courts of Cook County, county and probate 
courts, and city courts — as regulated by statute, 
inal cases, eases involving the validity of a law, aoj 
some others are not apj>ealed to tlie appellate com 
hut go directly to the Supreme Court. In i 
minor importance the decision of the ajtpeilate court i^ 
final. Others may be further appealed to the Siipreme 
Court. But if the appella-te court thinks pn>per, any 
case decided by it may be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

23. Orgaitlzathin — The three judges of an appellate 
court sit together, chtMBsing one of their own number 
to preside. Two are necessary for a quorum, ami the 
concurrence fjf two for the vali«lity of a decision. 
There is no jury.J 

,••■•- 

THE SUpiJteME COURT 

23. The Highest Court of the State is the Supreme 
Court, which holds its sessions in the capitol at Spring- 
field (Art. VI., §§ 2-10). 

• B«v. Stat., c. 87. g 33. \ Rer. Stat., c. 87, g 25. 
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24. Election — Tlie Supreme C'uiirt consists of seven 
judges elected by the jioople for a term of nine years. 
The election is held on the first Monday in June. They 
are not all chosen at the same time. The term of one 
espiree in 1900, of a second in 1903, and of the re- 
mainder in lOofi. This comes about because under 
,the Constitution of 1S4-8 the Supreme Coui-t consisted 
of three judges, elected for nine years, one being chosen 
every three years. The Constitution of 1870 added 

I four more, and prescribed that they should be elected 
for the next ensuing nine-year term. 

25. Districts — For the election, the State ia divided 
into seven districts, and each district elects oue judge.* 
The term of tlie judge chosen in the fifth district ex- 
pires in 1900, and tliat of the judge chosen in tlie fourth 
district in 1903. 

26. QiialiHcatioDs — The qualifications for election 
are citizenship, age, and residence (Art. VI., g 3). The 

, candidate must at the time of his election be a citizen 
\ of the United States, at least thirty years old, a resident 
I of the State for the five years next preceding the elec- 
Lrtion, and a resident of the distTict in which he is chosen. 
2T. Salary — The salary of supreme court judges as 
bted by the legislature is $5,(:iOO t (,Art. VI., § 7). This 
Ftedary cannot in any case be increased or diminished 
fdnring the term for which a judge was electeil. 

. Oi^tiiization — The judges meet together, four 
x>nstituting a quorum, and the concurrence of four 
sasary to a decision. They elect one of their 
^nmber as chief justice. The court appoints a reporter 
p the term of six years (Art. VI., g§ 2, fi, 9). 
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20. Terms — The coui't holds four terms a year. Until 
1897 the court met at three places : Springfield, Ot- 
tawa, and Mt. Vernon. The State was divided into 
three grand divisions, and the court met in each. Now 
the meeting is at the seat of government, Springfield.* 

80. Jurisdiotioii — The Supreme Court has original 
jurisdicti(m in cases relating to the revenue of the 
State and to cases of iiiandamus and habeas corj)us 
(Part I., pp. 88, IGO). In all other cases the court has 
a])])ellate juiisdiction (Art. VI., § 2). 

A writ of mandainus is an order issued by the coui't 
directing some one to do a certain act. 

A])peals come to tlie Supreme Court from county and 
])robate courts, from circuit courts and the superior 
and criminal courts of Cook County, from city courts, 
and from ai)pellate courts, as prescribed by statute.f 
The decision of the Supreme Court is final, unless under 
circumstances Avhich ])ermit appeal to the Supreme 
('ourt of the United States. 



*Rev. Stat... 0. 37, § 1. 

f Rev. Stat., c. 37, g§ 257, 227, 213. 88, 25. 



CHAPTER IX 

^liOCAL GOVERNMENT— COUNTIES AND TOWNS 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE STATE 

(See bIbo Chftj.. III.) 

1. By Local Sctf-iroveriinieiit in the United States 
we mean thegi)vormuent nf each subdivision of a State 
by the people who inhabit that aulxiivision. It is the 
American practice to extend local self-government in 
this sense as far us {K^ssible. 

There are miiny matters of (>ub!ic concern which are, 
Jiowever, of public concern only for the people of a 
Tportion of the State, These i)eop!e, then, ought to 
3«^Iate such matters as they [ilease. Things which 
interest the whole State, on the other hand, belong to 
the whole State t^> niimage. 

S. Counties— The State is divided into counties 
i(p. 28). In Illinois there are now 103 counties. The 
\firat county organized within the present limits of the 
State, as has been said before, was St. Clair County. It 

8 organized by General Arthur St. Clair, Governor 
.of the old Northwest Territory, in 1700, and was 
named from him. As the population of the State grew 
and spread, this county was sulxlivided, and more 
oounties were formed. They bear tlie names, some of 
ninent jmliticians, statesmen, or soldiei-s, like Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Knox, Jetferson, Jackson ; some of 
men prominent in State affairs, like Menard (from the 
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first lieutenant-governor), Bond (from the first goa 
r of the State), La Salle (from the famous Frend 
explorer) ; some from the names of rivers or Indian 
trilws, like Kankakee, Sangamon, Winnebago, Iro- 
quois. 

3. Towns and Tuwnships — The counties are in 
many cases divided into titwns, often loosely called 
townships (p. 30). These are ii<»t the same. Even if 
the boundaries of the town coincide with those of a 
congressional townshiji, it must be remembered that 
even then -township and town are different things. 
The one is a piece of land irrespective of whether it 
has inhabitants or not. The other may bo the same 
piece of land, but it is that land inhabited — it is a town 
only because it is inhabited, as a convenience for local 
government. In short, a town is a unit of local gov- 
ernment in a county ; a tovtnship is a unit of measiu 
in the land survey, without any r^ard to comities d 
States. 

COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

4. The counties are units of local government into9 
which the State is divided. Counties are fort 
merely for convenience of government. Each county 
then, has a government of its own. 

5. The County Board — In the county govei 
ment the legislative and executive branches are not i 
sharply divided from each otlier as is the case in 1 
State. The county legislature is the County Boi 
In a county which is divided into towns, the Countj 
Board is called the Board of Supervisors.* In counti 
not so di\ided and in Cook County, the board is called 

•Rev, Stal., c. 34, g 1!3. 
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the Board nf County Oomraissioners. But tho fJounty 
Board is more than a legislative body. It also has a 
num!)er of atiministrative duties. In this respect it is 
quite like the various State executive boards >vhieb we 
have already examined. Indeed it is for this reason 
that the name " l>oard " is applied to the county legis- 
lature. 

6. The Board of Supervisors — A Board of Super- 
visors is composed fif one supervisor from each to^vn, , 
elected for one year at the annual town meeting the 
first Tuesday in April. Of course, then, there are as 
many su)iervisors in the boanl as there are towns in 
the county. The board chooses its own chairman. A 
majority of all the supervisore forms a quorum. 

7. Board, of County Comniissiouers — A Board of 
County Commissioners is composed of three persons, 
elected by the people of the county for a term of three 
years* {Art. X., § (»). (")n« commissioner is elected 
annually, on the Tuesdaj' lifter the first Monday in 
November. The board, therefore,likethe State Senate, 
is a continuous l)ody. They elect their own chairmao. 
A majority of the members forms a quorum. 

8. Board of County Commissioners iii Cook 
County — The Board of County Commissioners in Cook 
County consists of fifteen j>ersons, ten from Chicago, 
elected by the voters of Chicago, and five from the 
remaining towns of the county, elected by the voters of 
those towns. The term is two years. All are chosen 
at each general election, in Novemljer. The president 
of the Ixmrd is elected by the ^leople, being one of the 
fifteen designated for that office.t 



Bei'. Stat., e. 46, §28. \ aB\.SWi..,c.%\,'^ 
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9. Powers and DiitieH of County Boards — The 
County Boardmanages the public buildings and monej' 
of the county, lays taxes for county purposes, and pei- 
forma such other duties as the law may direct. The 
public buildings of the county are a court-house and 
jail, and sonietimes others — for instance, an insane 
asylum, work-house (for criminats), and poor-house. 
The County BoartI also equalizes assessments for 
the county, as the StJite Board does for the State 

■ (p. 112).* ■ 

10. County Executive aod Judicial OfBcers — The 
duties of the County Board are, as has been Eiaid, 
largely executive. But thei-o are also county officers 
whose duties are wholly executive. There are others 
whose duties are partly executive and jiartly judicial. 

Each county has a clerk, treasurer, sheriff, coroner, 
State's attorney, superintendent of schools, surveyor, 
and clerk of the circuit court (Art, X., § 8 ; Art. VI., 
§22; Art. VIII., J 5). 

In counties not under town organization, the treas- 
urer acts as assessor and the sheriff as collector of taxes.t 
In counties with a jjopulation of 60, OW) or more there 
is also a recorder of deeds. 

In Cook County there are also a clerk of the supe- 
rior court and a clerk of the criminal court. In coun- 
ties which have a probate judge there is also a probate 
clerk. 

Each of these officers is elected by tlie ]Teople at one 
of the general elections for a term of four ycare, the 
terra beginning the fii"st Monday in December next 



following the election. The treasurer and sheriff are 
ineligible for a second successive term. 

The treasurer, recorder of deeds, surveyor, State's 
attorney, and clerks of circuit and sutwrior courts are 
elected at the same time as the governor. The others 
are electetl two years later. 

11. No Supreme Executive OflSeer — There is in 
the county no one officer vested with supreme execu- 
tive |X)wer, and so corresponding to the governor of 
the State. So far as such power exists in the county 
it is in the liands of the Countj' Board. But the 
county offieei-s are to a large extent independent of 
the board, just as the State lieails of departments ai"e 
of the governor (p. 74). 

la. The Cuuuty Clerk keejffi the records both of the 
County Boaini and of the county court.* He records 
and issues warrants on the treasurer, issues marriage 
licenses, keeps records of assessment of taxes and fur- 
nishes the same to tax collectors, and keeps such other 
records as may be required by law. 

13. The County Trensurer receives and keeps 
the money of the county, and pays it out as may bo 
authorized by law.f He has his accounts examined 
and verified by the County Board every six months. 

14. The Sheriff is the chief peace officer of the 
county. J It is his duty to prevent or suppress 
public disorder or crime, and to an'est offenders. 

He also serves and executes all writs, warrants, and 
other judicial orders legally -entrusted to liim. 



* Ktv. Stat., p. 35, S3; c. 35, gg 9, 10: ■ 
t Rev, SUt., c. 38 ; c. 120, g 144. 
JRev. Stst.,c. 185, ^14-t9. 
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He attends all courts of record held in the county 
and obeys the lawful orders of Buch courts. 

He is the custodian of the court-house and jail, and 
performs such other duties as may be required bv law. 

The sheritf appoints deputies to aid him in his 
duties. 

15. The Coroner ascertains the cause of death of 
persons who are supposed to have died by violence, 
accident, or any unlawful means.* This investigation 
is called an inquest, and the c^ironer is aided by a jury 
of six men, whom he selects. If the verdict of the jury 
incriminates any one, it is the duty of the coroner to 
cause an arrest. 

The coroner is also a conservator of the ]ieace. He 
acts as sheritf in case of vacancy in that office, or in 
any case in which the sheriff is interested. 

18. The State's Attorney is the official lawyer of 
the county goveniment.t lie manages for the county 
all suits at law to which the county is a party. It is 
his duty to see that persons whom he believes to be 
criminals ai-e indicted by the grand jury and arrested, 
and he conducts the case against the accused at the 
trial. lie is the legal adviser of the officers of the 
county government. 

17. The Coiinty Siiperfntendeiit of Schools is 
entrusted with the general supervisioQ of the public 
schools of the county. J He inspects the schools, ad- 
vises teachers and schools' officers, holds teachers' 
institutes, examines and licenses teachers, and ]3er- 
fonns many other duties. 
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18. The County Surveyor ihakes surveys of land 
at the re<[uest of any individual, and keeps records of 
the same.* 

19. The Clerks of Courts keep record of the pro- 
ceedings of their respective courts, and of all matters 
relating thereto. + 

30. The Recorder of Dect<ls keeps records of all 
papers relating to tlie ownershijj of lands— deeds, mort^ 
ga^^, and the like. J In counties with a population of 
less than fiO,i)00, the clerk of the circuit court acts as 
recorder of deeds. 

It will be seen that the county clerk, sheriff, and 
coroner are partly executive and partly judicial in their 
functions, that the treasurer, recorder of deeds, sur- 
veyor, and superintendent of schools are wholly execu- 
tive. The State's attorney and clerks of courts are 
judicial officers. 

■ 21. The Torrens Lait<l Title System — The land 
records of each county show the title to every piece of 
land within the county limits. These records are very 
complicated, as it is neces^ry to enter in the books 
ev^ry transaction relating to any real estate. For 
this reason when an owner has occasion to prove that 
there is no flaw in his title, if he wishes to sell his 
land or to borrow money on mortgage, for instance, 
it often takes much time and costs much money to 
accomplish bis purpose. 

A recent law — called usually the " Torrens " law, 
\ from the name of Sir Robert Torrens, an Australian 
who put the principle in its present form — is intended 
to simplify this process. § 



*EeT. Stat., c. 
tBev, Stat.,c. 



f Rev. Stat., o. 95, §18. 
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Each county may adopt the plan or not, aw may be 
decided by the voters at a general election. 

In a county in which the system is in operation the 
recorder of deeds is made registrar of land titl-es. Any 
one who has an interest in real estate may have the 
title registered in the office of the registrar. That 
ofificer examines tlie title, and if he decides that it is 
a good one he issues a feriijicate uf title. A similar 
certificate is given thereafter each time the land is sold 
or in any way encumbered with debt. This makes 
the whole process of land transfer much more simple 
and safe. 

A person registering his title pays a fee. The fees 
thus received are kept by the county treasurer as a 
fund from which damages are paid to any one who 
suffers loss by a wrongful decision with reference to 
any title. 

23, ConipenBfttioQ — County officers are paid either 
in salaries or fees, or bott. In no case must the salary 
exceed the amount of the fees collected in the course 
of duty (Art. X., §g 9, 10). 

33. The County Jiidfclarj- — Each county ha& a 
county court. The presiding officer is the county 
judge (Art. VI., §§ 18, 19). 

The county jiidge is elected by the peo])]e of the 
county for a term of four years. The election occurs 
at the general election midway in the governor's term, 
and the judge takes office the first Monday in Decem- 
ber following. The salary is fixed by the County 
Board.* 

The county court is held in the court-house at the 
county seat. 



The jurisdictkin is of two kinds — law and probate. 

The law jurisdiction is concurrent with that of the 
circuit court in all matters of the same kind as are 
triable in the court of a. justice of the peace (p. 134), 
provided the amount in disjmte shall not exceed $1 ,0(M) ; 
and in all criminal cases in which the offeHce charged 
is not an infamous crime (p. 134), 

24. Probnte Courts — The probate jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the proving (" probate ") of \vills ; the settle- 
ment of the estates of deceased j>ersons, whether they 
leave a will or not ; the appointment of guardians ; 
proceedings for the collection of taxes; and some 
other matters. 

In counties having a population of over 50,000 the 
General Assembly may est.ablis)i separate probate 
courts (Art. VI,, g 21)).* The law in fact puts tha 
limit at 70,000. 

The probate judge is electeii at the same time as the 
county judge, for the same term. The salary is fixed 
by the County Board. His jurisdiction is the probate 
jurisdiction of the county court. 

TOWN GOVERNMENT 

35. Towns are subdivisions of a county, organized 
for convenience of local governmont.f Nearly all the 
counties of the State now have the town system of 
government. 

As in the State and the county, there are the three 
branches of government — legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 



26. The Town Legislature — TI16 logislatiiro (if tlie 
State and that of the county are representative bodie-s, 
elected by the voters. In the town, on the other 
hand, the legislature is the voters themselves, assem- 
bled in mass meeting. 

The annual tmvn meeting is held on the first Tues- 
day in April.* Towns whoUy included within the 
limits of a city hold the election on the same day as 
the city election (p. 138). The town clerk elected the 
year preceding acts as clerk of the meeting. A chaii-- 
man is chosen, called the moderator. 

The business of the town meeting is the election of 
town officers and legislation for the town. Legisla- 
tion may consist of laying taxes for roads, bridges, 
and a few other purposes, i>roviding for keeping the 
roads clear of stray cattle, and a few other things. 
At the annual meeting the officers present their reports 
for the year (>ast. 

Special meetings of the to^vn may be called when 



27. The Town Executive Officers — The town ex- 
ecutive officers are the supervisor, clerk, asae^or, col- 
lector, and three highway coraraiaaioners. They are 
elected at the annual town meeting by ballot, the 
supervasor for two years, the highway coramisaioners 
for three years, and the otheis for one year. 

38. The SupervlBor is a member of the County 
Board — receives and ]m.ys out county money {except 
that for roads and bridges'), is overseer uf tiie town 
poor, and performs some other duties.l 




• Rev. Stat., c. 139, §g 51, 40, 138, etc. 
f ReT. StUt., c. 139, g IGl, etc. 
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I TJie supervisors of Cook County are not nieriilj«rs of 
•■ the County Board. 

In populous towns assistant supervisors are elected, 
who are members of the County Board, but ha\'e no 
g duties as town officers,* 

29. The Towu Clerk keeps the records of town meet- 
ings, certifies to the county clerk the amount of tax^ 
required for town jmrposes, and has a few other duties. 

30. The Assessur estimates the value of the pro]j- 
erty of each taxpayer in the town, anil renders an 
exact statement of tlie same to the county clerk. The 
taxes to be raised, whether State, county, or town, are 
levied on the taxpayers in proportion to tlie assessed 
valne of their pro|>erty. 

31. The Collector collects the tax from each tax- 
payer, and turns the money thus collected over to tlie 
tovm officers authorized to receive the same (the super- 
visor and the highway eommissionei-s) and to the 
coutity collector {p. 126) respectively. The [mrt of 
the tax which is for the county and the State goes to 
the county collector. 

32. One Higliwny Commlsstouer is electeil each 
year.+ The three commissioners choose one of their 
number as treasurer. He receives the money paid in 
by the collector for i-oade and bridges, and pays it out 
on the order of the commissioners — two being a 
quorum. The roads and bridges in the town are 
under the charge of the Highway Commission. The 
road tax may be |raid in money oi* in labor if the voters 
BD decide. :( 



Rev. Slat., c. 139. g 110. t Bet, Stat., 

■ JHev. atat.jC, 121, %eO. 
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33. Tlu- Tnwu Judiciary OilicerH— Elevtiuu and 

Tenure— Tlie town court is that of the jimthe uf ths 
The justices are elected by the people for a 
term of four years (Art. VI.,- § 21). There are at least 
two chosen in each town, at the April town meeting 
next following the election for governor. An atltli- 
tional justice is elected for each thousand inhabitants 
in excess of two thousand, until the whole number 
reaches five — which is the greatest number allowed to 
any town.* 

34. Chicago Justices — ^The Chicago justices are 
appointed by the governor, with the a])pn>val of the 
Senate, on nomination by the judges {circuit, superior, 
county, and probate) in Cook County.t 

35. Jurisdiction — ^The jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace extends to civil cases of certain kinds in 
which the value in dispute does not exceed two hun- 
dred dollars, to misdemeanors in which the jienalty is 
a flue not exceeding the same amount, to cases of 
assault and battery, and otlier minor matters. % 

36. Jury— Either party to a trial in a justice's 
court may demand a jury, which shall consist of any 
number from six to twelve, as either party may 
decide. § 

37. A Misdemeanor is any offence against the laws 
which is not a felony, || 

38. A Felony is an offence punishable with death or 
imprisonment in the ]>enitentiary. This is what is 
meant liy un rnfiimnvs crime, 

39. Assault antl Battery is the unlaxvfid beating of 



t Rei. Stat, , 
J. 38, S§ ■Zrj, 371 
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another. Assault is an attempt to do violent injury 
to anothw coii]ile(I with a present ability to do it.* 

40. Constables are the town police officers. There 
is one elected for each justice of the [>eaee, at the same 
time and for the same terra. 

The constable is the jieace olticer of the town, as 
the sheriff is of the county. f It is the constable's 
duty to put down public disorder, to arrest persons 
suspected of offenses against the laws. He also exe- 
cutes warrants. 

A warrant is a judicial order to a peace officer, 
authorizing search or arrest. 

41. Town Boards — The town olficers form certain 
boards for sj)ecific purjX)S6s. 

42. The Board of Town Auditors consists of the 
supervisor, town clerk, and justices of the peace. This 
Ixiard examines all of the towa accfjunts and certifies 
to such a« it apj)roves. X 

43. The Town Board of Health consists of the 
supervisor, assessor, and town clerk. They take pre- 
cautions against the spre-ail of contagious diseases.^ 

44. The Towu BoanI of Appointnieut consists 
of the justices of the pe;ice, the supervisor, and the 
town clerk. They have power to make appointiuents 
to fill vacancies in town offices. || 

COUNTIES NOT UNDER TOWN OOVEltNMKNT 

45. The Board of County Comuilsaioncra is the 
county legislature (p. 124). The executive and judicial 

•Rev. Swt.. c. 38, g 21. \Rbv. .Sui.., c. 38, §340. 

{Rev. Slat,, c. 189, g 118, eta. 
% Rev. Stot., c. 189, g 127. \V^\. StsX., c. V^'i.'^W. 
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officers are the same as in counties under town 
crnroent. 

Counties not under town government are divided 
into election precincts by the County Board.* 

The County Board appoints a county assessor, and 
he appoints deputies to aid him.f 

Justices of the ]>eace and constables are elected in 
each election precinct, in all respects as is provided in 
the case of towns. The election is on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, in the year fol- 
lowing the election of the j2;ovemor. f 

Of the 102 counties in Illinois, all but nineteen are 
under town government at the present time (1899). 
The nineteen are : Alexander, Calhoun, Cass, Edwards, 
Hardin, Henderson, Johnson, Massac, Menard, Mon- 
roe, Morgan, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Scott, 
Union, Wabash, Williamson. 

A glance at the map will show that the moat of 
these are in the southern part of the State. The first 
American settlers of Illinois came into the southern 
counties, largely from Kentucky and Virginia. They 
brought li-ith them Southern ideas of local govern- 
ment, one of which was the county commissioner plan 
of governing counties. The township and town meet- 
ing originated in New England, and these ideas were 
brought by Eastern settlers into the northern part of 
the State. From this portion the system, first per- 
mitted by the Constitution of 1848, has spread unl 
now it includes eighty-three counties. 




• Bflv. Stftt., 
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CHAPTER X 

LOCAL UOVERNxMEh'T— MUNICIPALITIES 

CITIES AND VILLAGES 

1. The plan of local government for counties and 
tonTis is a^iapted to people living not very close to- 
gether in a rather large ai'ea of country. When 
homes are more crowded, however, so that quite a 
number of paiple are iiving in a rather small area, a 
different plan is desirable. The conditions of life are 
different. There is more danger of fire, and disease, 
and thieves ; the streets neeti to be better paved ; 
there has to be a better system of getting rid of gar- 
bage; drainage is mom difficult; schools are more 
largely attendetl and usually demand higher grades of 
work. For these reasons the laws pi-ovide a s^tecial 
system of loail government (or cities and villages. 

The only difference between a city and a village is 
in the nmuber of people. A small city is not very 
different from a large village. But a large city and a 
small village differ in their needs even more than the 
village does from a farming community. For this 
reason the law recognizes tlifferent plans for the gov- 
ernment of a city from that for the government of a 
village. 

CITY GOVERNMENT 

2. General Law — The government of cities in Illi- 
nois must Ite ])rovided by a general law (^.*i.vt, XI,, 
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SI).* Thus special charters ai'e foi'bidden. TJiere are 
still in foi'ce some pi'ovisions of special charters griinted 
before the Constitution of 1 8Til was adopted. But since 
ISTO no such charters have been possible. 

The general law pi'ovides for a government, like 
that of tlie State, of counties, and of towns, which shall 
have the three branches — legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

3. City Elections — City elections are held on the 
third Tuesday in April ; cities, however, which include 
a town or towns within their limits, hold their elec- 
tion on the lirst Tuesday in ApriL This is the ease 
in Chicago.! 

THE CITY LEGISLATURE 

4. Tlie Cuniiiiou Coiiiieil is the city legislature 
The members of the Common Council are called aider- 
men-. The city is divided into wards, as the State is 
into counties— excepting that the wards practically do 
not govern themselves. The number of wards is one- 
half the nmuber of aldermen to which the city is 
entitled. A oity may have not less than six or more 
than seventy aldermen, depending on the population.:f 

Each ward elects two aldermen for a terra of two 
years — one being electeti each year. Thus the Com- 
mon Council, like the State Senate, is a continuous 
body. Cities may, if they ]dease, ailopt a ])lan of 
minority representation in the Common Council. 

The election is held on the third Tuesday in AprU — 
excepting in cities wliick include a town within their 
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limits, in which the election is on the iirat Tuesday in^ 
April. 

The mayor (p. 140) presides over the Council,* antl 
has the veto power, like that of the governor. He 
votes only in case of a tie, like the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

The laws passed hy the Common (council are called 
ordinanceii.^ 

B. Powers autl Duties — The l>owers of the Com- 
mon Council are very numerous, f They may, as a 
whole, be gi-oupetl under the following heads: Fi- 
nance, including the laying of taxes for city purjmses 
and making appropriations from the city treasury ; 
streets^ including their paving and di'ainage, kee])ing 
them clean, and regulating the whole matter of 
transit', especially as relates to street railroads ; puUic 
health and comfort, including the supply of the city 
with water and light, provision for sewers and the 
disposal of garbage, sanitary regulations and pubhc 
recreation ; the reguhUlon. of commerce, for tlie pre- 
vention of frauds and public inconvenience ; ediivation, 
by providing for free schools in all pmper parts of the 
city ; pvJdif safety, by |»roviding for the protection 
of the [jersons and property of citizens, esiiecially 
through tlie jKiliee and fire dejiartments. 

The various matters included under these heads are 
administercx] by such executive officers as may be 
entrusted with them by the law of the State or by 
ordinance of the Common Council. 
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THE CITV EXBCITIVE 

6. The State law provides for the election of the 
following city executive oHicere : A mayor, city clerk, 
city attorney, anil city treasurer. They are chosen at 
the city election in April of the odd numbered years. 
Their term is two years.* 

The liiw authorJKes the Common Council to provide 
by a two-thirds vote for such other oificers f "is may 
be deemed expedient, and leaves to the discretion of 
the Council whether such officers shall be elected 
the people or appointed by the mayor mth the 
proval of the Council. 

7. The Mayor is the uMef executive officer of the 
city. X Ilf must be a citizen of the United States, 
and a voter and resident in the city. He is the con- 
servator of the peace of the city, and aa such has the 
]}owers of a sheriff. He may remove from olEee, 
der certain restrictions, any officer appointed by himu. 
Like the governor, he recommends measures of It 
tion, in his annual message, or special messages, 
Common Council. Ho performs such other duties 
may be required by law or ordinance, and he takes 
care that the laws and ordinances are faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

If in case of vacancy in the office of mayor, it is 
tilled by a special election if the vacancy is a full 
year or over — otherwise the Common Council elects 
one of its members as acting mayor for the unexpired 
term. 
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In case of the temporary iibsence from the city, or 
disability, of the mayor, the Common Council elects 
one of its members as jnay or jtro Umpore, 

8. The City Clerk is clerk of the Common Council 
and keeps its official records and [laiiers. 

». The City Attorney is in charge of the city 
law business — corresponding to the attorney-general 
for the State and to the Stiite's attorney for counties. 

10. The City Treasurer keeps the city funds and 
pays them out as directed by law. He makes monthly 
statements and an annual reimrt of the state of the 
treasury. 

Besides the alxjve statutiiry officers, cities establish 
such others as they may need under the power granted 
to the Common Council, 

11. Esevntive I>epart»ientB in Chicago — In ao- 
oordance with this jxjwer^ the city of Chicago has 
organizetl a numiwr of executive departments, entrust- 
ing to each the administration of a particular branch 
of the city business. As a rule the head of each de- 
partment is apjKiinted by the mayor, with the consent 
0(f the Common Council ; the tenure of otlice is two 
years — and heads of dejiartments apjjoint their sub- 
ordinates ivith the approval of the mayor. The de- 
partments are those of finance, public works, buildings, 
law, health, [wlice, and fire, l>esides several office of 
inspection. Education is under the charge of a se^ia- 
rato l>oard, in accordance with the 8ta,te kws. 

12. The Departnieut of Finance includes the 
oomptnjller, the treasurer, the collector, and their 
clerks and assistants. The treasurer is elected by the 
people {p. 140). The comptroller is head of the 
department, both coraptroUer ami to\i.efc\K« \ifc\^\'^ 
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appointed by tlie mayor, with the approval of 1 
Common Council.* 

13. The Comptroller — The duty of the comp- 
tr<M.cT is to exercise a general supervision over the 
financial atfaira of the city. He is tlie iiscat agent of 
the city, and as such has charge of all valuable papers, 
like deeds, mortgages, and contracts, which are the 
property of the city. He audits tlie accounts of the 
city, and in general is responsible for fiscal atlministra- 
tion. He appoints his own clerks with the approval 
of the mayor.'l" 

14. The City Treasurer is a Statutory officer, and 
his duties have l»een mentioned (p. 141). He appoints 
and <hsmisses his clerks and assistants. \ 

15. The City Colleetor takes charge of the collec- 
tion of si>ecial assessments (p. 143) and has such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by law or onhnance. 
He makes daily imyments to the treasurer, and files 
a monthly statement mth the comptroller. The col- 
lector is appointed by tlie mayor, with the approval 
of the city coimcil, § i 

16. The Department of Puhlic Works has charge 
of the engineering and similar work belonging to 
the city.l! The hea<i of tlie department is the com- 
missioner of public works. The other officers are the 
city engineer, the superiatendent of streets, the super- 
intendent of water, the superintendent of sewerage, 
the superintendent of s])ecial assessments, and the s 
perintendent of majB. The names of these offiOE 
perhaps sufficiently define their duties. 

* Laws mid Oidinanues of C'hioago, g 1001 (see Appendix, p. 360 
fL. &0., ^1010, etc.. JL. &0.. 
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" Special iiss^sments " iii'e iiaseasments for taxes 
levied on particular pieces of real estate to jwiy for 
public improvements, such as street paving, from which 
the property taxed derives special benefit. 

17. Department of Buildings — The c<yin7nis»i.oner 
ofbaHdings* has cliargeof the inspection of all build- 
ings erected within the city limits, to insure safe con- 
struction. He also inti^iects elevators. He has several 
inspectors and assistants to aid him in this work. 

The city ordinances make certain regulations with 
regani to the construction of buildings— iuch as 
requiring suitable strength, forbidding wooden struc- 
tures within certain limits, requiring fire escapes on 
hotels and similar buildings, requiring elevators to 
have proper construction and ap|tliances for safety. 
The commissioner looks after these retjuirements. No 
one can put up a building or operate an elevator in a 
public building in the city without a [lermit from the 
department. 

18. The Department of Law — The departm-enit 
ofluid^ includes the coriK>ration eijunsel, who is the 
head of the department, the city attorney, and the 
prosecuting attorney. The city attorney ia elected by 
the people (p. 14U). The prosecuting attorney is 
appointed by the mayor, on recommendation of the 
corporation counsel and the city attorney, \rith the 
approval of the city council. The corporation counsel 
has general charge of ait law business in which the 
city is interested. The city attorney dmfts onlinances 
at the request of the city eounei!, or of any of its com- 
mittees, and draws u|i Icj^al pa]H5rM, like deeds and 
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contriicts, when au deaire<! by tlie luaid of iiny city 
de[}artnient. The prosecuting attorney conducts all 
suits against violators of city ordinances, 

19. Tlie Department of Health — The head of this 
department is the coramiasioner of liealth.* The 
superintendent of police and the city physicians are 
ex-qfficlo members of the depaitment. The city physi- 
cian is appointiKl by the mayor with the apjiroval of 
the city council. The duty of the department is to 
1 general supervision over the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city. 

30. The Departtueut of Police — The department 
is under the control of the 8Ui>ei'intendent of police as 
its head.f Like other heads of departments lie is 
ap|Kiinteii by the mayor ivith tlie approvid of the city 
council. He appoints the members of tlie force, with 
the approval of the mayor. 

It is the duty of the department to enforce tlie laws 
and ordinances and the onlers of the mayor, to pro- 
tect the rights of jierstins and property, to make 
arrest of law breakers. The ]M)lice in a city have the 
same duties as the constable in a village or the sheriff 
in a county, 

21. The Fire Ilepartment — The fire marshal is at 
the head of this department. J He is apiwinted by the 
mayor, witli the a|)]iroval of the city council. He 
appoints all officers and members of the di'|>artraent, 
with the apt»roval of the mayor. lie may remove any 
officer above the lunk of captain, with the consent of 
the mayor. Any other officer or member of the 
de))artment the marshal may remove at his ow 
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plejisui-e. Tlie fire marshal has absolute control of 
this department, and for this reason he is held strictly 
accountable for its discipline and efficiency. The 
Chicago (ire deimrtment, it may be added, is admirably 
managed and is highly efficient. 

32. Offices of Iiii*pecti«n — Hesides the executive 
deiMirtments, there are several executive offices of 
inspection. It is their purtxise to protect the people 
of the city against certain dangers against which it 
would not be easy otherwise to guard. As a rule the 
name of the office defines its functions. 

There is an inspector of steam. hoiUrs* an inspector 
of fsh,\ an in^jjecfOT of milk, % an insjKctcr of gas 
meters, an inspector of oils, § and an inspector of 
weights and itieasures. | 

23. The Park System — Parks are intended to Ite 
public pleasure grounds. Cities usually have some- 
thing of the kind, and large cities have them on an 
extensive scale. T[ 

The Illinois law provides for the care of ])arks by 
commissions which are distinct from the city cor- 
poration. Such commissions, though local in their 
purposes, are apjxiinted by the governor of the State 
or elected by the iwople of the park district. The 
Chicago [Kii'ks consist of three systems^the north 
parks, the west parks, and the soutli i)arks. 

24. Drainage Dtstrifts — One of the greatest engi- 
neering works of the State is the Chicago drainage 
canal. This is intende<l to connect the south branch 
of the Chicago River with the Illinois, thus reversing 
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the current of the former river and turning the water 
of Lake Michigan toward the Mississippi. The jiur- 
pose is ki divert the sewage of the city of Chicago from 
the lake, ivhose waters fonn the supply of the city. 
The current of the canal will carry off the drainage of 
Chicago, and it is not impossible that some day there 
may be a ship (!anal as well. 

The management of thia gi-eat enterprise is in the 
hands of a board of nine commissioners, elected by the 
people of the Chicago sanitary district. The term of 
office is five years, and the election is on the plan of 
minority representation,* 



VILLAGE GOVERNMENT 

26. A Tillaj^e differs from a city usually in having 
a smaller nuinl)er of inliabitant^ and a smaller area. 
Yet a large village may, under the laws of this State, 
be mure jxipulous than some small cities. In such 
cases it is at the option of the ]>e<3ple whether they 
shall have village or city government. 

26. Organiaatlou— Any incorporated town or any 
citv may become a village if tiic people so decide at 
an election held for that purposcf A new ^-iltage may 
be created from any contiguous torriti iry, not exceeding 
two square miles in area, which has a ]x)pulation of at 
least 3i)0, and which is not included within any other 
village, incorporated town, or city, if the (leople con- 
cerned so vote at an election held for that purpose.:^ 

I of Goveroment— The government of a 
village differs from that of a city merely in being more 
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simple. 01 course for thut reason it is less expensive. 
There are no wards in a, village. 

28. President — In place of a luayoi', tlie chief ex- 
ecutive officer is a -president-* He is elected by the 
jieople at the spring village election, for a term of 
one year. IFe has substantially the same jwwers as the 
mayor of a city, 

39. Board of Trustees — In place of a city council, 
the village legislature is a B'tard of Trustees.^ There 
are six trustees, three of whom are chosen each spring 
for a term fif two years. Thus the IxKird is a contin- 
uous Ixxly. The village president is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, The clerk of the Ixiard is chQsen 
annually by the [»eople, at the sjiring election. The 
Board of Trustees has substantially the same [xiwersas 
a city council. 

30. Administrative Offices — The president and 
Board of Trustees may ap])oitit a treasurer, a constable, 
and one or more street commissioners, and such other 
officers as may lie lieccssary. % The constjLl)le has the 
same powers as town constables (p. 13.'>), and all these 
officers have their powers, iliities, and com])6nsation 
fixed by the president and the RoanI of Trustees. 

The annual village election is held on the third 
Tuesday in April, unless the territorial limits of the 
Tillage coincide with those of a town, in which case 
the village election is held at the same time as the 
town election — on the first Tuesday in April. § 

31. Vlllnnre Court — At the village election a police 
magistrate may be chosen, who holds office for a term 

• Rev. Slut., c. 34, § 193b. 1 1^*<^- §§ 185-7. 
ilhid., %% 188, 189. % Ibul.,'^\%. 
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of four years, and lias tho same jun'sdiction as other 

justices of the peace.* 

CTVIL SERVICE REFORM 

32. Both in cities and counties there are many public 
officials who are not elected by the people, but are ajv 
pointed by lieads of departments. There are jx)liee- 
men, firemen, clerks, booTt-keepers, deputy sheriffs, and 
many more. 

33. Tlic " Spoils " SjBtem— It has come to be the 
custom when an eleetioa has cliangeil those entrusted 
with appointments for them in turn to dismiss the 
former officials and appoint new ones. These apjxiint- 
ments are very often made as rewards for some kind of 
jiohtical service. 

34. DlHa«lvaiitages — This system has serious dis- 
advantages. Officials whose ex|ieri en ce lias made them 
valuable are liable at any time to he dismissed in favor 
of untried men. The reason for appointment being 
primarily political work, it may easily happen that in- 
competent persons are selected for the juiblic service. 
Continuance in office depending rather on political 
activity than on the faithful performance of official 
duty, it is often the case that such duties are neglected 
in favor of the interests of particular ((oliticians or 
political parties. 

In order to remedy these evils, laws have been made 
which ]>ermit cities to adopt a different sj'stem. 

35. City Civil Service Oommiasloii — If the voters 
of any city vote in favor of civil serrice reform, j 
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Iwcomes the iluty of the mayor to ait]>oint thi-ee civil 
service commissioners. Tlieir term is three years, one 
Ijeing api)ointed annually.* 

36. Appoint lueiits — Under rules adopted by the 
commission, ajiplicants for office in the city depart- 
ments are examined as to their qualifications and 
graded according to the result. When the head of a 
department needs a new appointee application is made 
to the commission. The name of the candidate stand- 
ing highest on the list is furnished, and such jjerson is 
appointed on probation. If the work is satisfactory 
the temporary appointment is made |)ennanent. 

37. Proitiotions — The wjmmissif m is also authorized 
to make rules regulating promotions— which also un- 
der this system are to depend sti-ictly npon proveil 
merit instead of political influence. 

38. The Classified Service— The "classified ser- 
vice," as it is callenl, does not include all the city em- 
ployees, but does include a large number (tf them. 

This system has lieen atlopted by the city of Chi- 
cago. 

A similar system has also Imh^u pivjvided for Cook 
County -t 
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THE NEED OF REVENUE 

1. Govermnent canuot be carried on without publitf' 
funds to i>ay for its cost. Officers who give tlieir 
whole time, or the main part of their time, to public 
duties liave to be [laitl for their services. It is only 
certain boards (e.g., those of the State University, the 
State Normal Schools, the insane asylums, and Iwiards 
of education), the members of which are able to carry 
on their private business without material interruption, 
that receive no salaries. School buildings, sewers, 
street paving, and other public wurlis are, of course^ 
f extensive. 



TAXES 



2. A Tax — As all the people of the State are 
fited by the maintenance of \a.\v and order, by 
schools, and other services rendered by the government, 
it is only proper that all the j)eople should contribute 
towards the public funds. Such contribution is required 
by law, and is calletl a iam. 

3. Poll TaxcH— In some States a small tax is 
posed on everyljody, or at least on every adult malt 
person. This is called a, poll ta.c. There is no poll 
in Illinois, 
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4. Proiterty Tascw — The objection to a poll tax is 

tliat everybody who ]»ays it, whether rich or poor, i)iLys 
the same amount. It seems only i-eaaonaljle that tfiose 
who have large proi>erty interests to guard should |>ay 
tujies in projwrtion, A tax levied on pro|Terty is called 
aproperfj/ fait, and is the only kind in Illinois. The 
Conalitution requires that " Every person and corpoTo- 
tion shall jiay a t-ax in proportion tti the value of his, 
her, or its property " (Art. IX,, § 1). 

5. Iteal aud PerHuiial Property— Property is of 
two kinds— real and personal. Real projwrty {or real 
estate) consists of (mwo«(t/ifc*— land and Imildinga. 
Personal property consists of //Meaf/hn* — like money, 
horses, and household fnrnituir. 



ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION UF TAXES 
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6. A»sf»»iueui — If people are to pay taxes in pro- 
portion to the value of their property, it is necessary 
that there shouhi Ik; some uniform process of deter- 
mining *vhat j»ro[>erty each jierson has, and what is its 
value. This process is called avwiswent. Assfttmre are 
officers, apjKjinted or electe<l, as may lie ro(]uinid i>v 
law, whose duty is to assess the value tti all pro]iorty 
within their reajiective <liEtncts, and to reptirt the same 
for record. The projier legislative authority — the State 
L^slature, the local legislative board, or the i)eople 
in town meeting — then decides the amount of tax to 
be raise<l in a given year. Knowing the total amount 
of |>ro]ierty to lie assessed, and the total tax to be 
levied, it is a mere matter of arithmetic to find tlie 
rate jier cent. Then the tax due from each property 
owner is readily computed. 
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7. Special Taxes — Besides this form of pro] 
tax, there are also taxes on certain kinds of business 
and on inheritances (Art. IX., jj 1).* 

8. Special Assesstueiits — Some kinds of improve- 
ments — as paving a citj street, for example — are qf 
more immediate lienefit to |}articula,r taxpayers than 
to the conimunity at large. Accordingly the law 
allows in such cases that the expense be met by a s; 
cial (lasuasment on those directly benefited (Art. 17 
§9)-t 

9. goiircet) of Taxation — The total tax levied in 
any one year consists of several })artfi — the State tax, 
the oounty tax, the city or village tax, the town tax 
(if any), besides school district taxes, i>ark tajces, spe- 
cial assessments, and any other which may be author- 
ized by law. Any individual taxi>ayer, however, pays 
but one sum, which is suitably distributed among 
these objects by the public officials. 

10. Collection — -When each person's tax has lieen 
duly determined, it is then collected by the tax col- 
lectors and ])aid over to the various jmblie treasurers. 

11. Asiiessors — In counties not under township or- 
ganization, and in counties under toivnship organiza- 
tion with a population of lSi5.0tH) or less, the county 
treasurer is the assessor. He has such deputy assessors 
as he may need. 

In counties with a [mpulation of 125,000 or more a 
Bonrd <if Aseesmrg is elected by the people. There 
are live members, chosen for a term of six years, so 
arranged as to be a continuous body. 



•Rev. Stal., c. 120, § 307, etc 
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12. Board of Review — In each county there is also 
a Board of Jievieiv, which has power to revise the 
action of the aasessors. 

In counties under township organization with a pop- 
ulation under 125,0O(» the Boan! of Iteview consists of 
the county clerk, the chairman of the County Board, 
and a citizen appointed by the county judge. 

In counties not under township organization the 
Board of County Commissioners forms the Board of 
Re\'ie\v. 

In counties with a population of 125,001 or more 
the people elect a Board of Keview, consisting of three 
persons. The term of office is six years, and one of 
the three is elected each two years.* 

The State Board of li'quah'sation has already been 
described (p. 112). 



LIMITATIONS ON THE TAXING POWER 



13. The taxing |)ower of the various legislati' 
bodies thi-oughout the State u limited by law. 

14. Property Ex a —p t — The Constitution (Art. IX^' 
g 3) pi-o\-idea that certain classes of property shall not 
be tajtgd at all.+ Such pro)}erty is all that belonging 
to the ytate, to counties or to any municipal corpora- 
tions, and any that is usetl exclusively for public 
benefit rather than for private j^in. 

15. County Limitations — The Constitution (Art. 
IX,, § 8) forbids county authorities to levy a tax at 
a rate exceeding seventy-five cents on $10(i of assessed 
valnation, unless specially authorise*! by vote of the 
people of the county. 
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16. Muiifeipnl l>imitations — Tlie Constitution (Art 
IX., § 9) requires that launiciiral corporations in levy- 
ing taxes (excepting in case of sjiecial assessments') 
shall make such taxes uniform in their apjilication to 
persons anil property. 

The statutes * forbid cities or villages to levy a tax 
at a rate exceeiling two (jer cent, on the assessed valua- 
tion of taxable jiroperty. jjfl 

PUBLIC DEBTS ^^ 

17. Borrowing Money ^ It sometimes hap|)ens 
that the State or inunicii)al corporations are obliged 
to malfe improvements, wliich are so expensive that 
should tiiey lie (laid imiuediately from the pi-oceeds of 
taxation an excessive l)unlen would bo laid on the tax- 
payers. Under these circumatanees the money needed 
may be borrowed. 

18. Liinitatious on Borruwiiig Power — But to 
protect the |>eople against extravagance or corruption 
on the part of their representatives, the Constitution 
and statutes fix a limit to the borrowing |>ower. 

The General Assembly may not incur indebtedness 
(except in ease of insurrection or war) to exceed $2511,- 
(Kio, unless sjiecially authorized by a vote of the peo- 
ple of tlie State (Art. IV., ^ 18). 

No county, city, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation may incur indebtedness to ex- 
ceed five per cent, on the assessed valuation df taxa- 
ble pi-oiwrty (Art. IX., § 13). 
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FREE SCHOOLS 



1. The Constitution rwiuires the General As- 
semhly to "provide a thorough and oRicient system 
of schools, whereby all children of this State may,- 
receive free a good common school education " ( 
Vni., § 1). 

This was merely carrying out the intention of Con- 
gress at the very beginning of the plan of government 
for the old Northwest Territory. The Ordinance of 
1787 laid the foundation for free schools (p. 91), the 
enabling act of Congress granted land for the encour- 
agement of education, and the Constitution and laws of 
the State establish the system. 

2, A Generous and Complete Ediieationnl 
Schenie^The State of Illinois, it is seen, proindes 
free education through the common schools, wliich 
are scattered thnmghout the State; through high 
schools, which are everywhere within reach; and 
through the State university.* Thus almost any one 
who desires education, whether he lives in city or 
country, can get it free of cost, and to almost any 
extent. 

The reason for this geiuerous \iro'ji&\oiv \a ttafc W ^ 
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republic every citi/^n shuulil Iw intelligent in order 
1)6 a good citizen, and tliat every one ought to be 
able to make the moat of himself. 

3. Compulsory Educntioit — The law requires 
that all children Ijetweon tlie ages of seven anil four- 
teen shall attend a day school (public or private) at 
least sixteen weeks each year. At least twelve of 
these weeks' attendance shall be consecutive."* Pro] 
exceptions are made for inability to attend by 
of physical or mental defects. 

4. The I<awH — In some cities schfiols were estab- 
lishefl under s[>ecial laws before the (Constitution of 
1870 was adopted, and these laws are still in force. 
Aside from these places, the public schools are under 
a general law,t which marks out a plan for schools, 
creates authorities for their control, and provides 
means of financial sup[x>rt. 

Keference has already been made U) the State bu[ 
intendent of public instruction and to the count 
superintendents (pp. 186, 128). 

5. School Townships — For common school pi 
poses the congressional townships (pj), 3il, 31) 
school townships-ij; Fractional townships are attache 
to full ones near at han<l. It will be remembered tl 
these townships do not necessarily coincide with 
towns in the counties under town (ivron^y call* 
" township ") government. Even if a to^vn does c 
cide in area with a school to\vnship, the school offii 
are in no sense town officers. 

6. Township Board of Trustees— The school af-i 
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fairs of each township are under the control of a Board 
of Trustees.* The bojuxl coneists of three members, one 
of whom is elected by the people of the township each 
year, for a terai of three yeare. Thus the Ixiarii is a 
continuous Ixidy. The election is held on the second 
Satnrday in Ai)ril. In sehool townships whose bound- 
aries coincide with those of a town the school trus- 
tees are electetl on the same day as the toivn officers 
(the first Tuesday in Ajjril). Any resident of the (iis- 
trict who is twenty-one years old is eligible for elec- 
tion. But no two trustees shult reside, when elected, in 
the same district, and no one can l»e tnistee and di- 
rector at the same time. 

7. Powers and Duties of the Board — The town- 
ship Board of Trustees chooses one of its own memlters 
as president, and some other [wrson, not a member, as 
treasurer. It may <livide the township into school 
districts for the convenience of those who attend.f 
The board has chai-ge of the school funds of the town- 
ship, and apportions them semi-annually among the 
dietricte according to the nnmber of children under 
twenty-one years of age in eath ; ^ holds in its name all 
school property,^ has the cha-rge of the same, and may 
sell it under certain c<inditions ; || has charge of the 
township school lands ; may establish a township high 
school if the people of the townshij) vote in favor of 
such proposition Tf (at a special election held for that 
porpose), and makes regular reports to the county 
superintendent. 



+ Rev. Stat., c. 122, § 51. 
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8. District Boards of Ilirecton* — ^Each school 
trict, provided it has a population of less than one 
thousand, and is not governed by a special act (p. 138), 
has a Board of Directors,* which is charged with the 
management of the district school. Each year, on the 
third Saturday in April, the |jeople of the district elect 
one director for a term of three years. Thus the board 
consists of three (Urectors, and is a continuous Ixidy. 
Any resident of the district who is twenty-one years 
old, can read and write the English langua^, and 
is not a township schotjl trustee, is eligible for 
tion. 

fl. Powers Hiid I>utlos of Bottrd of l>lrec(oi 
The Board of Directors effects its own organi^Mion, 
apjviinting one of its own membera as president and 
another as clerk. 

The board must establish and keep in operation for 
at least 110 (hiys of actual te;iehing a free school or 
schrwls sufficient for the accommodation of all children 
in the district between the ages of six and twenty-one. 
To this end, it is the duty of the b(»ard to appoint 
teachers, to fix their salaries, and issue to them war- 
rants on the township treasurer each month ; to pre- 
scribe what branches of study shall be taught, and 
(vhat textrbooks and apparatus shall be use<l ; to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the needs of the schools, in 
addition to the funds apportioned by the township 
Board of Trustees, by levying a district tax, and to 
make regular reports. Financial reports are made to 
the public at the annual election and filed with the 
ti'easnrer ; educational reports are ma<le to the county 
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sn]H.Tinten<lent. The boawl may buy land I'orii school- 
house site and erect a suitable building thereon if the 
people of the district so vote at an election held for 
that pur}x>ae. The lx>ard has charge of all school- 
huuses in the district, must keep them in good order, 
and may allow them to i>e useil for other than school 
|mri)oses. It is the duty of the boaKl to enforce good 
conduct among lK)th teachers and pupils, and accord- 
ingly ])ower is granted to (iisniias teachers and to ex[)el 
|)upils.* 

lO. Buarils of EdncatiuD — Cities and villages, ex- 
cepting such as are under special laws (pp. 137-8), are 
subject to the general provisions of tlie 8ch<x»l law as 
above detailed. However, there are some additional 
jirovisions for their l>eneiit. 

In districts with a )>opulation over l,u()ii and less than 
1(H),000 a Boartl of Education f takes the place of the 
district Board of Directors, The Board of Education 
oonsistB-of a pi'esident, six memljers, and an additionai 
member for each ten thousand inhabitants in excess of 
1,0<MI. However, the total nuralwr in the board must 
notexceed fifteen. One-tliirdof the members ai'e elected 
each year, on the third Saturday of April, for a term 
of three years. Thus the Board of Education, like the 
township Board of Trustees and the district Board of 
Directors, is a continuous bo<ly. 

The |X)wer9 and duties of the Boani of Education are 
the same aa those of a district Board of Uireetors, with 
some additions. 

The board Is to establish and support free schools for 
not less than six or more than ten months. In making 

... e. I3S, g l85-t5«. ^RftN.?>\aX,.,ii.Via.,'V\^'\. 
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the t-iix Itivy, it is not lawful to pntvitle for tnaintdi) 
ing schools for more than ten months unless on the 
petition of a majority of the voters of the district. 
The l«mrd may employ a superintendent of schools. 
may examine teachers, and must publish an annual re- 
port: shomng the state of the schools and their cost. 

1 1 . The City Schouis of Clitcago— The State school 
laiv provides that in cities ivith a population Of 100,0(»> 
or more (('hicagois theonly such city) the schools shall 
I le under tlie control of a Bunrd ofEOwathm^ api>ointe<l 
by tlie i(iHy<ir, with the apjiroval of the city council. 
There are twenty-one inetnliers, seven being apjujintetl 
annually for a terra of three years. Thus the boani is 
a continuous Iwdy. The term of office begins on July 
1st. The Iward elects its own pre-sident and secretary, 

13. Powers anil DiitieH of the Board — The Hoard 
of Education is entrusted with the management of 
school property and with the organization and control 
of the public schools. The city treasurer is the treas- 
urer of the board. 

To erect school buildings, to buy land as their sites, 
to Iwirrow money for school purposes on the credit of 
the city, the iMiard r«iuires the consent of the oil 
council, t 

The remaining powers of the board are independent 
of control by other jiarts of the city government. The 
board may furnish and care for the buildings, hire 
buildings or rooms if those owned by the city are in- 
adequate, employ teachera an<i fix their salaries, decide 
on text-books and courses of stnrfy, fix the boundaries 
of school districts, maiirtain discipline among both 
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ttachei's and scholars, ami manage the school j>iij]>ei'ty 
and funds from which income is received.* 

It is the duty of the hoard to use their powers for 
the ninintenanC'e of schools, and so uii to secure the 
highest efficiency of instruction.'!' 

1:1. PrufessioaHl ami Higher Kdiicutlon — The 
State normal sohixils and the State university have 
already l)een mentioned. They are an essential part 
of the system of publiu instruction, 

SflKKlfj hTMLS 

14. The money e.\]>ended annually on tlie pulilic 
schools comes from two sources — tiie State and the 
locality. 

15. State Tax — The State levies a,n annual tax 
for the lieneht of common schofils.J The proceeds 
of this tax are divide*! among tlie counties in pro|)«r- 
tion to the numl)er of children under twenty-one years 
of age. This tax is the largest part of lii<r<school fund, 
amounting of late to the sum of Jr million dollars a, 
yea.T.% 

16. State School Fund Proper— A ]>art of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lands belonging to the United States 
which were within the State of ILlinois, and which 
were sold after January 1, 1819, was given by the 
United States to the State. [| Three per cent, of the 
net proceeds of such sales were to ho used by the 

■ State for the encouragement of learning. Of this 
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fund one-sLxth was 

. reserved for common schools is 
held by the State, and interest at the rate of six ]>er 
cent, is paid into the school fund, and is divided 
among the counties in the same way as the State tax. 

17. United States Deposit Fund — In 1835 the 
United States was out of debt, and there was a sur- 
plus in the treasury which came from the sale of lands. 
This surplus was illvided among the States — not as a 
gift outright, Imt by way of a deposit. As a matter 
of fact, however, the deposit has never been called in, 
and probably never will be. The share of Illinois was 
$477,919.24. A (»art of this sum was set aside for 
education, and on this amount thus set aside the 
State irnys into the school fund annual interest at the 
rate of six per cent. This also is divided among the 
counties. 

18. Metlioil oC DlHtrl button — Thus it is seen that 
the entire sum derived from the tax and from the 
above mentioned interest moneys is divided among the 
counties of the State in proportion to the number of 
children under twenty-one years of age. The money 
is not actually gathered into the treasury and then sent 
out to the various counties. To save the necessity of ■ 
this awkward jirtjcess, the State auditor sends to each 
county superintendent a warrant on the county col- 
lector for the amount due to that county. The col- 
lector cashes the warrants, and turns them in to tltfti| 
State treasurer in lieu of so much money.* 

19. Fines— It is also provided that all hues, penal 
ties, and forfeitui'es im[H)sed by the courts of lawt 
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excepting such as are im]x>se(i in incorjKH'ated tinviis 
or cities for violation of the local ordinances, shall also 
be paid over to the county superintendent, as an ad- 
dition to the common school fund,* 

20. Apportionment — The county su^ierin ten dent 
apportions the school money received from all sources 
among the respective townships, and pays over the 
proper shares to the township treasurers.f 

31. Local Taxes— Local taxes for school purposes, 
as specified hy law, may be levied by district Boards 
of Directors, or by the proper authorities of cities or 
villages.^ The total amount thus levied must not 
exceed twu per cent, of the assessed valuation for 
educational purposes, and three i>er cent, for building 
purposes. The proceeds of tliese taxes are |raid by the 
collectors to the township treasurers. In cities these 
funds are paid over to the city treasurer, whn acts as 
treasurer of the Board of Education.^ 

22. Township l.ands — Each township was entitled 
by act of Congress to one section (16) of land, which 
was reserved for school purposes {p. 3:i). Thi:! I.md 
has partly been sold, the remainder l«ing rented. 
The interest on the amount i-eceived for sales, and 
the rentals for the rest, are paid into the treasury, 
and there held subject to the order of the school 
board. 

29. Incidentals — There ai-e various incidental 
sources of income— gifts by individuals for specific 
pur^wses, tuition paid by non-resident pu|iils, an<l 
some others. 
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34. Chicago School Receipts, 1897-S— The re- 
ceipts of the Chicago School Board from tliese various 
sonroes for the school year ending June 30, 1898, were 
as follows: From the State. $26fi,846.21 ; from city 
tax, |6,KiO,693.4!l ; from interest and rentals, IfA^i,- 
383.18; from incidental sources, ^8,290.08. This was 
a total of ^7,3H8,211.Hfi* 

35. Borrowing Money — For building purposes, 
the boards I if school directors may, when authorizixl 
by a special vote of the ])oople, Itorrow money and 
issue bonds therefor-i- The sum borrowed in any 
one year must not e-tceeil H\'e |)ei' cent, (including ex- 
isting indebtedness) of tlio assessed vahiation of proj>- 
erty in the district. In cities with a population over 
10i),0oo, such bonds can he issueil only with the oon- 
sent of the city council. X 



TEACnKRS 

20. Qiinlilications — The State law requires cer- 
tain definite qualifications for t©achers.§ The State 
8ui)erintendent and county superintendents are au- 
thorized to grant certificates to those who ai-e shown 
to possess such qualifications. The State certificate is 
of twogradea—thefirst being valid for life, and the sec- 
ond for five years. County certificates are also of two 
grades — for two years and one year, res]>ectively. 
Each is granted on the ba.sia of a public examination. 
The qualifications for these certificates are, good 
moral character, a minimum iige (eighteen for males, 
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seventeen for females), and certain e(lucaLi<.>nal JiwjiiJi'e- 
ments. For State certificates the State superintendent, 
together with the " principals of the State universi- 
ties," fixes the educational standards and controls the 
examinations. The county superintendent contiucts 
the examinations for county certificates. The educa- 
tional requirement for a certificate of the second grade 
is that the person to whom it is issued " is qualified to 
teach orthography, reading in English, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, modem geograjihy, and 
the history of the United States." For a first-grade 
county certificate the examination covers the fore- 
going branches of knowledge, and in addition the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, physiology, and the laws 
of health. 

Boards of education in cities are permitted to ex- 
amine candidates for teachers' positions and to issue 
certificates accordingly — -the board prescribing the 
qualifications.* 



CHAPTEE XIII 

CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS ON THE 
POWERS OF GOVERNMENT 

• 

1. Limitations of Government — One important 
purpose of a constitution is to construct a frame of 
government, and to give to each part its own powers 
and duties. But it is quite as necessary to specify also 
the limitations within which the government must re- 
strain its action. History plainly teaches that men 
put in positions of political responsibility are very apt 
to be guided by selfish and gras])ing motives. Then, 
too, unless those who are entrusted with different 
branches of government know the limits of their own 
powers, even with the best intentions they are likely to 
encroach on the powers which belong to others. 

For these reasons, in drawing American constitu- 
tions great pains are taken Jo enumerate things which 
must 7iot be done. These are the restrictimis^ ov prohi- 
hitions^ on the powers of government. 

RESTRICTIONS IN THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
ON THE POWERS OF STATES 

2. Federal Republic — The United States is a fed- 
eral republic. Therefore every particle of its soil 
which falls within any of the States is governed by 
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two constitutions and by tivo sets of lawn- — Feilcral 
and State. 

In dividing powers Ijetween the Federal govern- 
ment and tlie States, it lias been so arnuiged that thero 
are some things ffhich may l)e dijne by the former but 
not by the hitter, some whicli may be (hjne by the lat- 
ter Imt not by the former, some wliicli may l»e done 
by lx>th, and some which may be done by neither. 

Thus the Federal government has the power to 
make treaties and to coin money, both of wliich \io\y- 
ers are forbidden to the States. The Fetleral Consti- 
tution is silent as to otlucation ; therefore Congress may 
not, and the States may, orj^nizo schools within the 
several States. This depencls on the principle that the 
Federal government liiis only such jtowers as are 
granted, ^vbilo the States muy do whatever is not for- 
bidden in the Federal Constitution. 

The Federal government may lay a tit.\ on land. 

The States are not forbidden to ilo the same thing, ami 

there is nothing in the nature of a land tax which 

would (prevent its i)eing laid by both authorities. 

\ Ilence this power may be exercised by l>oth. 

Both the United States (/.''., the Federal govem- 
' ment) and the States are forbidden to grant a title of 
I nobUity. 

3. Tlie Prohibitions on the States in the Federal 
I Constitution are found mainly in Article I., Section 10 ; 
Article IV., Sections 1 and 3 ; Article VI., Section 2 ; 
Amendment XllL, Amendment XIV., and Amend- 
ment XV. There are also some implied prohibitions 
n other parts of tlie Constitution, 

These pnihibitions on States, it must be noticed, cover 
Ljiie whole field of political action. T\ve^ Ya\aifc\a'*iR, 
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State constitutions as well as to statutes enacted by the 
State legislatures. They include the acts of the Ex- 
ecutive and the acts of the courts. 

4. Federal Law Supreme — The Federal Constitu- 
tion, laws, and treaties are the supreme law of the 
land, " anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding."" 

This is a prohibition on the enactment of any State 
law, whether in the State constitution or statutes, which 
conflicts with Federal law. If a State does make such 
enactment, and under it a suit reaches a Federal court, 
that court will decide the enactment in question to be 
null and void. 

5. Some " Kssentlal Attrllmtes of Sovereignty " 
Forbidden— The States are forbidden to do certain 
things which are held to belong to what are known as 
"the essential attributes of sovereignty" — i.e., they 
are things which are customarily done only by the 
governments of independent nations. f 

These are (1) the making of treaties, (2) engaging in 
war, (3) granting authority to private armed ships to 
carry on war, (4) keeping of military or naval forces 
in time of peace, (5) coining money, (6) issuing paper 
notes to jiass as money, (7) making anything but gold 
and silver coin a legal tender for the ])ayment of debts, 
(8) passing laws which shall take the place of a judi- 
cial trial and conviction for crime, or which shall pnt 
persons accused of crime in a worse position legally 
than was the case when the crime was committed, (9) 
granting titles of nobility, (Hi) laying duties on im- 
ports and exports, (11) laying duties of tonnage. 
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Some of these are forbidden mainly Ijecaiise tliey are 
thought undesirable altogether, and are forbidden to 
the Federal government as well. Such are those num- 
bered (8), (9), and the latter part of (10). 

Others are forbidden unless Congress grants consent. 
These are (ii), (4), (lu), (11). Under certain specified 
conditions States may levy duties and carry on war. 

6. luterstate Comity — States are forbidden to do 
some things which relate to what is calletl " interstate 
comity." * No State may refuse to give full credit " to 
the public acta, records, and judicial proceedings " of 
any other Stat«. No State may refuse to the citizens 
of any other State the same privileges and imumnities 
possessed by its own citizens — e-g., if a citizen of Ohio 
is teni[K)raiily resident in Illinois, he is entitled to ex- 
actly the same legal rights, under the same limitations, 
as a citizen of Illinois. States are forbidden to harbor 
criminals avIki have Hal from other States. States 
were also forbidden to harbor runaway slaves from 
other States, but since the a^loption of the thirteenth 
amendment this prohibition is obsolete. 

7. Slavery Proliiliited — No State may establish or 
maintain by law the condition of slavery-t 

Slavery is the legiil condition by which the services 
of one human being belong permanently as property 
to another. Slaves were at one tune held in all the 
original thirteen States. In the States north of Mary- 
land slavery was abolished voluntarily at different 
times — the last being Neiv York, in 1K27. Fifteen 
States maintained slavery until it was aboHshetl by the 
CivilWarandthe adoption of the thirteenth amendment 

U, S. CoiiBt., Art. IV.. §g t, 3. \ U. S, CoiMiL, i.osA'.. ^«L. 
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( ISfifij. These were the States sijiith ui Peniisylvimia, 
the Ohio River, and Iowa". In the old Northwest 
Territory slavery was forbidden by the Ordinance of 
1~H7. Re])eateil efforts were made, however, to induce 
Congress to consent to the existence of slavery in Illi- 
nois while a Territory, but without success. After 
Illinois became a State, a, determine<l effort was made 
t« secure an amendment to the Constitution iegulizing 
slavery, but by a large majority the jKJople defeated 
the plan (1624). 

8. Civil Bights— States are forbidden to enact or to 
onfoi-ce any law which abridges the pri\'ileges nr itn- 
mnnities of citizens of the Ignited States.* 

The CJonstitution does not specify these privileges 
and immunities. Whatever they ai-e they are exempt 
fiYjiii intei'ference by the States, whether in their con- 
stitutiims and laws or in any acts of the administra- 
tive tiejiai'tirients or courts. 

Somethinktliat these privileges are those included in 
till- tii-st (^ight amendments U\ the Federal Constitution. 
That, hiiwisver, is not the view of the Suprciiir Court 
of the Unitetl States, and therefore, unless tiiat court 
should take a different view of the case, it cannot be 
held to be the law. 

». l>ut' Process of Law^The States are forbidden 
to deprive any jierson of Ufe, lil)erty, orproi>erty, with- 
out due process of law. This does not mean any |iar- 
ticular jirocess, but merely such law as is general and 
imimrtial in its character, and such as at the same time 
violates no provision of the Federal or State Constitu- 
tion. La\v and not caprice should be the method. 
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Law is a liody of general rules ; caprice relates to an 
individual case only. 

The States are forbidden to deny to any [lerson 
within theii' juriBdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

The States are forbidden to ]>ay any debts incurred 
in aid of insurrection against the United States, or any 
claims for the emanciiKition of slaves, 

10. Sulft-age — States are forbidden to deny citizens 
of the LInite<i States the right to vote "on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude," * 

Citizens may be denietl the right to vote on any other 
gronnd which may please the Stat^. Indeed qualifi- 
cations of age, sex, intelligence, or projwrty are em- 
bodied in the suffrage laws of many States. The pn.>- 
hibition merely relates to the particular reasons 
enumerated. 

RESTRICTIONa MADE BY THE ILLINOIS t!i:iNSTI- 
TUTION ON THE POWERS OF THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

11. Bills of Kigrhts— The Constitution of Illinois 
provides for a frame of government, distributes pow- 
ws among its branches, and assigns duties to them. 
Here it might sto]t, leaving the State government to 
exercise these jxiwers, which in that case would be all 
which are not forbidden by the Federal Constitution. 

But the earliest Constitutions adopted by any of the 
States, during the Revolutionary War, were not content 
with this, and specified certain things which the gov- 

•U. a Const.. Amdl. XV, 
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ernment was forbidden to do. These things H'ere 
mainly such nets as the British (.'onstitiition forbade 
to the king, and formed a lioiiy of rights of the t)eo- 
ple \vhit;h the king could not infringe. Some other 
things were such as the JJritish Parliaments had done 
at various times, but which in the opinion of the 
American colonists were things which ought not to be 
done. These various prohibitions foniied what was 
known as a bill of rights — so called from a famous act 
of the British Parliament in l*i89, whicli enumerated 
and declared rights of British sulijects as against the 
king. It will ije seen that the American bills of 
rights included the right-s of the jieople as against the 
action of all branch^ of their government. ^ 

THE ILLINOIS BILL OF EIGHTS 

IS. As new States were admitted to the Uni^m they 
all followed the example of the early States in making 
a bill of rights a part of the constitution. Illinois was 
no exception, and each of its three Constitutions has 
had one article devoted to this subject. The present 
bill of rights of Illinois is not very different from that 
embodied in the Constitution of 1818, and consists of es- 
sentially the same limitations on the State government 
as the first eight amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution place on the Federal government (III. Const., 
Art. II.). 
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13. But with the continue<l ex])erience of the peo|»]e 
with State govemnumts it has become evident that 



the State legislatTires cannot safely be entrusted with 
too extensive powers, especially with such as relate to 
the raising ami exi»en(ling of revenue, and with such 
as include grants of sjxjcial privileges to individuals or 
groups of individuals. Accordingly the present Con- 
stitution of Illinois contains a long list of limitations 
on the powei's of the Geneml Assembly. Many or all 
of these might, [lerhaps, quite as well have lieen em- 
bodied in the bill of rights, but it has seemed more 
convenient to put them in the ]Kirt of the Constitution 
which relates to the Legislature (Art. IV.}, or in that 
which relates to revenue (Art. IX.). 

The same considerations have led to like limitations 
on the powers of local governments — those of coun- 
ties, cities, villHges, and towns (Ai-t. IX.). 

The first paragrajth and the last two paragraphs of 
the Illinois bill of rights are merely declaratory of 
general principles (111. Const., Art. H., §§ 1, 19, 20). 
They, perhaps, need no comment. 

14. Freedom of Religiou — In some countries there 
is an "established" church^ — I.e., a church which is 
recognizetl by law as a public institution and sup- 
ported in whole or in part by taxes levied on all. At 
times laws have required people to attend services 
at the State church, or have forbidden them to attend 
any other. Even in some cif the original American 
colonies, and to some extent in some of the States at 
the time of the Revolutionar_v War, political privileges 
were made de^iendent on certain forms of religious 
profession.* The power to pass such laws is forbidden 
to Congress by the first amendment to the Federal 
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Cnnstitiitinn, and to the Stiite Jjegislutui'u liy Sectit 
a of the Illinitis bill <jf rights. 

15. Tlie Abuse of Liberty — Advantage has been 
taken oJ' tliis guarantv of relij^'^iuiis liberty tti defend 
practices which are at variance with the general ideas 
of moraJity and social order. An exani|>le of this is 
found in the Mormons, who at one time had a home in 
Illinois (1840-40), and who insisted that polygamy 
was with them an article of religious faith. The con- 
stitntional limitations cannot cover such practices. 

16. Freedom of Spo«eh — It is the law in some 
continental nations of Kiutijw that rulers are not to 
be spoken of disresjiectfully, and that newspaj)ers must 
not print things which are forbidden by the govern- 
ment. In this country, on the contrary, it is thought 
that public sei'vants should be open to free criticism, 
and the newspaiwra should be allowed to publish facts 
and coimnent without stint. This right is secured 
against infringement by the Illinois I^egislature in the 
fourth article of the bill of rights, as it is against act 
of Congress in the firet amendment to the FedOTal 
Constitution. 

17. Abuse of Liiherty of S|ieeclt — Libel — It is not 
right, however, that people should be free to indulge 
in wanton and vicious defamation of diameter, espe- 
cially in the public press. This is the "abuse" of lib- 
erty to which reference is made in the Illinois Constitu- 
tion — " being responsible for the abuse of that lil>erty " 
— and which is implied, though not mentioned, in the 
Federal amendment. This abuse of freedom of speech 
ia known in law as " bbel,"" and is subject to a penalty .fti 
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It was an old maxim of the- Enjy;lish liiw thiit " the 
greater the tinith tlie greater the liliel," l^ecause if a 
charge of bad conduct or chamcter is true so much the 
more damage is done by its imblicatio.!. This princi- 
ple is not tolerated in Illinois, unless it can Iw shown 
that the publication is needless and malicious (111. 
Const., Art. II., § +).* 

18. Freciloui of Anxembly antl Petition — The law 
of some lands does not allow people to meet in consid- 
erable numljcrs, no matter with however praiseworthy 
a motive, unless the ikiUci? authorities consent. The 
Legislatni-e is prohibited from making such gatherings 
illegal in Illinois, and the police may not interfere 
with them so long as public order is observed (lU. 
Const., Art. II., § 17), But if an assemblage is riotoi^ 
it may l>e disjiersed, and those who jwrsiat in the ilis- 
opder may be arrested and punislietl.f The same 
liberty is guara,nteed against interference by Federal 
officials, and witli the same limitation, in the lirst 
amendment to the Fetleral Constitution. 

1», Due Process of taw — The gitvemment of the 
8tate is forbidden to deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or pmperty " without due jirocess of law " (III. Const., 
Art. II., iJ 2). This prohibition on the (>ower of the 
States is found also in the fourteenth amendment to 
the Fe<ieral Constitution, so that the provision in the 
State bill of rights is hardly necessary.:|: 

The nature of the laivs under \vhieh a. jierson may 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property by the govern- 
ment is quite clearly marked out in further provisions 
of the bill of rights, 

• Rev. StW., c. 38. S 178. f ^^- **t»l- >■. 38, SS 253-255, 

t U. S, Const., Amdt. XIV., % \. 




so. Protect iHii of P-er^jous AccuHed ut C'r 

Gin'orniuents, which ar-ti the agencies of the people 
for the general welfare, are necessarily entrusted with 
large ])owers. Especially is this true in the matter of 
detecting and punishing criminals (111. Const., Art. II., 
§§ 5-11, 14). But history shows plainly that jjersons 
who are given tliese powers cannot always be trusted 
to use them with entire honesty and imi)artialit_v. 
Under pretext of punishing crime it is quite possible 
for innocent jiersons to be put in jtrison, or otherwise 
made tti suffer, merely in gmtilication of the ]>rivate 
animosity of public oiBcers, or for the purpose of se- 
curing jjoUtical ends. There are some countries even 
to-day in wlitch jwrsons are liable to be arrestfd and 
kept imprisoned a long time without knowing why 
and without any trial. In times i)aat trials have been 
conducted in private and without giving the accused 
any chance to defend himself pro])erly. Penalties, 
too, have at times been very cruel, and out iif all pro- 
jiortion to the offence. 

To guard against these evils there has grown up in 
England a series of safeguards for [lersons accused of 
crime, which are embodied in the constitutions of all 
our States, and in that of tbe irnitetl States. They 
are some of the most essential provisions of a bill 
of righUs. 

21. Warrant for Arrest — III the lirst place the 
genei-al rule is that no |>erson shall be \ml umli'f arrest 
without a wai-i'uiii (Art. II., g (I). 

A warrant is an order issued by a judge to a ]"ilice 
officer, directing the arrest of a specified person. No 
warrant may he given unless there is good reason, snp- 
jiorted by the sworn statement {itffi^hwif) of some one 
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who is citfclilile. fur believing the jierson in ([utistjon to 
be guilty tif a crime. 

33. Arrest without Warrniit — While this is the 
rule, it is iilso a well iinderNtood rule of law that a 
person detected in the act of atteTupting or commit- 
ting crime may lie arrestee! without a warrant by any 
one, whether a ]ieace officer or not, in whose jwesence 
the act was conimitt*^!; and further that an officer 
may arrest without warrant any jierson whom such 
officer has good reason to believe guilty of a crime 
which has in fact Ijeen committed.* 

33. Examiuation^ Being arrested, whether mth or 
without a warrant, the prisoner must be taken at once 
before a magistrate (a judge (»r justice of the peace), 
for examinatiou-t The magistrate examines witnesses, 
both for and against the accused, and thus decides 
whether the prolKibility of guilt is strong enough to 
make it worth while tf) hold the prisoner for further 
proceedings. If the decision is in the negative, the 
prisoner is discharged. Otherwise he may be releasetl 
on bail, or ('ommitte<l to jail for trial (if the offence is 
a petty one) or for the action of the grand jury. 

34. Bail — Bail is a sum of money guaranteed by 
responsilile i>ersons to 1« paid in case the accused jter- 
son does not apjiear when wanted for further legal pro- 
ceedings. J The |)ersons who agree to give bail for 
the accused are called his gi/refien. Some offences are 
by law not l>ailal)le— especially offences the penalty of 
which is death, and with regard to which the evi- 
dence is very clear. In other cases the Constitution 

• Itev. Stat., c. 38. § 843. + Rev. Sli.1-, r. 38, gg 355, 360. 
tBer.SUt.,c.8e,|8Sg. 
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ra[uires Idiil ti) he iiccepted whenever, in the opini 
of the court, thu sureties sire sufficient (Art. IL, § T). 

25. Co mm it me lit — If the accused is Coinmitte<i to 
jail, tile sheriff op constable is given by the conrt an 
order called a mittiinm* directing that the prisoner 
be delivered at the county jail, and that the jailer 
shall I'eceive liini ami hold him in custody until dis- 
charj^d by process of law. 

20. ludictiueiit— The legal methods of most Euro, 
])ean nations pennit the examining magistrate to 
commit an accused jrerson to be held for trial by the 
criminal ctmrt. In Great Itritain and the United 
States, however, a fni-ther safeguard is provided. No 
one is [rerniitted to lie held for trial on ehame of 
a felony (p. 134) unless he has first been indictcil by 
a grand jury (III. donst,. Art. II., ^ 8). 

27. The Grand Jury — The grand jury consists of 
twenty-three jjoi'sonis, of whom sixteen constitute a 
qnonim. 

Grand juiprs must l)e inhabitants, l>etween the ages 
of twentynnie and fiixty, not <lecrepit or feeble-minded, 
of gcx>cl character and judgment, intelligent, and they 
must unilorstand the English language. They must 
also be freehohlers (owners of v^aX estate) and house- 
holders living with their families.t 

28. Kxemptiuii — (Jertain classes of {>eo])te are ex- 
empted from all jury dutv.J These are, the principid 
officers of all departments of the State government, 
all officers of the United States, piacticing attorneys, 
officiating ministers of the go8|)el, school teachers diuv 
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ing the tenna of sch(X)l, imicticing |»hysieians, constmit 
ferrymen, mayoi-s of cities, |Milicemeii, and members of 
tlie fire department. 

29. Huw a Jury in Ohtjtioed — It is the tlnty of the 
county board to prepans a suitable list <»f jH3rsons eli- 
gible for jury duty. In case of a special vote of the 
people in any county, however, to that elTect, this dnty 
is given to a jury commission. This ho^y consists of 
three suitable |>ersons, apjiointed by the judges within 
the county for a term of three yeai-s. ( >ne is apixjinted 
annually. From the list thus pre]>ai'etl, the clerk of 
the court requiring a grand jury draws a sufficient 
number of names for the i>uriK>se. 

;iO. How tlie Grninl Jury Meets — The grand jury 
meets in a ])rivate room of the court-house, and con- 
siders such cases Jis it thinks proper. Usually the 
cases are prepared and laid liefore the grand jury by 
the State's attorney. Of course all who have been held 
for the giund jury by examining magistrutes are in- 
cluded. Besides these the grand jury may consider 
any other cases as to which they have any evidence. 
They hear only evidence against the accused, and de- 
cide, not whether in their opinion he is guilty op inno- 
cent, but whether the evi*lence against him is strong 
enough to warrant a trial. It is the trial which deter- 
mines ivhether he actually is guilty. The |ia|«r which 
is drawn up, formally charging the accused i>er8on with 
acrime, is caIU>tl an ''nJictmetU. Twelve members of 
the jury nmst \'ote for an indictment to make it valid. 

Tile Fetieral ( 'onstitutitm also rwjuirea indictment by 
a grand jury as a condition of trial in a criminal case 
in the Fedeiul c 
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Certnin uifences am uot imlictabla These are, in 
IllinoiB, minor offenues, cases of impeachment, and mil- 
itary offences. Under the Federal Constitution non- 
indictalile cases are the last two named. 

It is also provided by the Illinois Oonstitution that 
the grand jury may be abolished by law in all cases. 

31. Habeas Corpus — (Jne of the most famous and 
valuable safeguards of an accused person against injus- 
tice is the writ of hahetM corpus (111. Const., Art. II., 
§ 7). A prisoner who tliinks himself to be illegally held 
may ajiply to any judf^e for this writ, and the State 
Constitution ordains that the privilege of this writ 
shall not be suspended, unless in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may so require.* 

The writ is merely an order from the judge, ad- 
dressed to the officer who has the prisoner in custody, 
commanding that he produce that jtrisoner before the 
judge at a given time and show the reason for imjOTs- 
onment. It is the duty of the officer to obey this writ. 
The juilge, at the hearing, may decide that the prisoner 
is illegally held, and so may discharge him from cus- 
tody altogether; he may decide that bail should be 
received, and so may discharge him on furnishing ade- 
quate sureties ; or he may remand the prisoner to jail, 

32. Trlal^The method of criminal trials is hedged 
about by many restrictions in the intei-ests of the ac- 
cused {111. Const., Art. II., § 9). 

The accused has the right to lie tried in his own 
presence and to be represented by counsel ;f to hear the 
nature of the accusation stated to him ; to have the 
witnesses against him testify in his presence, and to 

tK*T. Stat,, c. 78. 
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have the wjiu-L witajiel, if need !«.', the attentknce of 
witnesses for the defence.* The ivrit issued by the 
court which requires the attendimce of witnesses is 
ciilled suhj)'ena. 

The trial must be s]>eedy, and it must be decided by 
an impartial jury iif the county or district where the 
offence is alleged to have been committed. 

The trial jury consists of twelve men. Their require- 
ments are the saine as those of the granii juiy, except- 
ing that they neetl not l>e freeholders or householders. 
The jury list is made up and the jurors are drawn, 
also, in the same way as in case of the grand jury. In 
order to find the accused guilty, tlie twelve jurors must 
vote unanimously for conl^ction. If the twelve votof 
unanimously for actjuittal, the prisoner goes free, and'',( 
he cannot he trietl a second time for the same offenoB' 
(Art. II., g 111). If the jury cannot agree, they so report^ 
and the prisoner may l>e tried again by another jury. 

The accused cannot lie com^wlled to give evidenoffi 
against himself (Art. II,, ^ 111). In old times this waS' 
not the law, and accuseil |»ersitns were tortured in ordei" 
to make tliein confess. 

33. PeualtieH — Penalties must not be out of pro- 
portion to the offence. No jwnaity shall make the 
heirs of a convicted criminal incajjable of inheriting 
his estate, anil no |)ersi>n shall Ije |)unished by banish- 
ment from the State for an offence committed within 
it (Art. 11.,!! 11). 

34. No Ex Post Fat-to Law — ^The Legislature is foiv 
bidden to pass any r,tjin^t_fai-to law (III. Const., Art, II,, 
§ 14). Such a law is one which, jmssed after ii given 
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olfciico liiLs lieenciJiiiinittxHl,iUiikustlio |«;iia.lty heav^ 
or ill any way increases the (iisaxlvantage of the crim- 
inal. Such law is evidently unjust. It is also forbid- 
den to the States by tlie Federal Constitution. 

It must l»e noticml that an e.e- j>mi J'acto law is one 
referring to criminal matters only. Other retroactive 
legislation is not forbidden. 

a5. Tlie Court — A ei-iininal court includes a judge, 
who presides; a jury, which decides the case; the 
State's attorney, who ctin<Iucts the case against the 
prisoner ; the prisoner's attorney, who defends him ; 
a clerk, who keels judicial records ; and certain at- 
tendants. 

36. Eiig:]isli ftnil Aitiet-ican Practices — The writ 
of habeas corpus, tlie grand jui'v, and the trial jury arc 
all derived from England, where they originated long 
since. 

AH these |mins are taken for the protection of per- 
sons accused of crime because it is thought iMjtter that 
many guilty men should escape than that one inntxsent 
man shouhl tie ])uniahetl. Morei^ver, the accused per- 
son is jiresunieii to be innocent until lu; is proven 
guilty. Therefore, >vheii one is arrested it is not nec- 
essary for him to pi-ove his innocence. It is, on the 
other hand, nece^ary for the Stjite Ui prove his guilt, 
giaes free, 

37. Prutevtioii of Property ai;aiiist tlie Govera- 
iiieut — The "due pnxMJss of law" by whidi the gov- 
ernuient may deprive jwrsons of property is quite 
clearly defined and limite<l in the State Ctmstitution. 

The two ways in which this |)ower is most oom- 
monly exercised are in levying taxes and in the use of 
flit of eminent tlomain. 
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38. Taxes — Taxes are money, or profwrty, taken 
.trom the individoal by the government for public use 
(p. 150). 

No atbninistrative ortieials are [lennitted to levy or 
collect taxes unless stK3ciiieaUy authorized by law. 

The |>ower of the General Assembly to lay taxes is 
limitetl by the Fetieral Constitution.* States are fur- 
hulden to tax ini^wrts or ex]x>rt8 without the consent 
«f Congress. Even it' Congress consents, the State 
can use no part of the procoeda of such tax except' 
lenough to jay the mere cost of insi>ecting articles of 
import or exjiort. Insiiection is for the purpose of 
insuring health or the genuineness of articles. States 
are Also forbidden, without the consent of Congress, to 
lay any duty of tonnage (tax on shijis). 

The power of the General Assembly to lay taxes is 
ilimitecl by the State Ccmstitution, Taxes are to !» 
ilsvied on property according to its value, and on cer- 
tain occupations and legal privileges (111. Const.. Art. 
IX-. § !)■ 

39. Exemptions— Certain clii,s.ses of prc)[>erty may 
be exempted from taxation (Itl. Const., Art. iX., § 2), 
These include all public iti-ojterty, " and such other 
property as may l>e used exclusively for agricultural 
and horticultural societies, for school, religious, ceme- 
tery, and charitable puqxtses." But such exemption 
Biay be made only by general law (HI. Const., Art. 
~ 32), The law in question is very specific and 

iberal. t 

40. Limitation 8 on Counties — The power of comity 
thorities to lav taxas is limited to the rate of sev- 
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eiity-five cents on the one huotlretl tlullara of aasessed 
valuation, unless the (wople of the county by a direct 
vote authorize an increase (Art. IX., § 8). 

41. Miiuicipal Corporations — The State Legisla- 
ture is -forbidden to lay taxes for the purposes of mu- 
nicipal corporations, but is i>ennitted to grant the tax- 
ing power for local purposes to the corjKiratfi authori- 
ties of such corjwrations (111. Const., Art. IX., §§ 9, 10). 
In granting this ]iower, the law forbids a city or xdl- 
lage to lay a tax, aside from what may lie necessary 
for the payment of debts or the interest thereon, 
which shall exceed two per cent, on the assessed valuar 
tion of all property within the corporate limit.* 

42. PuTilic IndebtednesH^ — It is sometimes neces- 
sary to ex|>end for public |)ur[>oses large sums of 
money which if raised at once by taxation ivould he 
an unreasonable burden, and which at the same time 
are for the benefit of ctjming generations. Under 
such ciroumstanoes it is thought only fair to allow 
such money to be obtained by borrowing, the interest 
and principal of the loan to be paid gradually from 
the taxes of a series of years (p. 154). 

On the other hand, it is not safe to allow govern- 
ments unlimited ]>ovver to incur indebtedness, as they 
would be liable to such extravagance as would in the 
end result in a crushing load of taxation. 

43. State Debts — Accordingly, the General Assem- 
bly is forbidden to incur debt at all, except for the 
purpose of meeting a casual deficit in revenue, and 
then only to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. No debt for any other purpose 
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(except in case of insurrection or invasion) may be in- 
curred unless the people of the State authorize such 
debt by vote at a general election (111. Const., Art. 
IV., § is. See ulxo p. 154). 

44. Local l>pl>t» — Locjil authorities (county, city, 
town, or village) are forbidden to incur debt to an 
amount exceeding five per cent, on the assessed valna^ 
tion of the tiixable property (111. Const., Art. JX., § 12). 
Further, no such deVit shall be incurred unless pro- 
vision is at the same time made for meeting the inter- 
est and principal as the same shall fail due (p. 154). 

45. Eminent Domain — By eminent domain is 
meant the right of the State to take any jarticular 
piece of projjerty which Iwlongs to an individual if it 
is needed for public puiix)s^s. It may be for the pub- 
lic interest that a city hall or a school-house should be 
put in a certain place, or that a railroad or canal 
should go through a given piece of land. In sucb 
cases, if the owner is unwilling to sell, the State has the 
right to take the land without the owner's consent. 

In order to prevent the abuse of that power the bill 
of rights jjnjvides that the right of eminent domain 
shall not be exercised witbout giving just compensa- 
tion to the oivner. In case the State and owner do 
not agree as to the value of what is taken, a jury shall 
decide (111. Const., Art. II., ^13). 

46. The Expenditure at Public FnDds — It is not 
enongh for the Constitution to put limits on the power 
of government to lay taxes and to incur debt. If the 
funds which actually come into the treasury in these 
ways are taken out again carelessly or dishonestly, it 
will be necessary to raise sti iimch the more. And so 

B the end the tajqmyer wiVV \ufie. 
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For tills na.SDTi there arc careful rtistrictioiis con- 
nected with the ex[)en(liture of public funds. 

No iiion^y must be taken from the treasury ex- 
cept under an approjiriation made by law (Hi. Const., 
Art. IV,, § II). Laws inaj' be made only in a certain 
way, so as to insure delibei-ation and publicity (Art. 
IV., ^ 12, IS). No extra comiiensation may be voted 
to public, officers after their service has been rendered 
(Art. IV., §§ 19, 31). Salariesof membersof the Legis- 
lature shall not l>e changed during the term for which 
they were elected (Art. V., § 33). The same principle 
is applied to administrative officers. No law may ex- 
tend the term of a public officer after his election or 
appointment (Art. IV., § 28). The Legislature has no 
j>ower to remit debts due to the State or its sulxli- 
\'i8ions (Art. I V., % 33). The expenditure to be allowed 
for the State capitol is limited (Art. IV., § 33). 

47. Justice aud Equality ami tlie Oeneral Wel- 
fare^^'arious restrictions are also laid on the 8tatii 
law-making power in the interest of justice and equal- 
ity of rights among the people — in the interest of the 
general welfare— in the interest, also, of economy of 
time for public servants, by preventing their attention 
fnjra Iteing taken up with a mjLss of needless details. 

48. Special Le^istatioit — To accomplish these ends 
a variety of restrictions are laid down. Special legis- 
lation is pi-obibited on a long list of sulyects (Art. 
IV-, § 22). If it is desiral to have a law on any one of 
these subjects, the laiv must be a general one for the 
whole State. For instance, the Legislature is not |ier- 
mitted to pass a law for the organization of schools in 
St. Clair County atone. The law under which those 
schools are organized is the general school law nt the 
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State. Of tMiiirse any sjKcial la.wa for bucIi piir]Kises 
as had Ijoen passed before tlie iwloptiom »t' the Ci institu- 
tion of 1.8711 were not therel»y re|)eale(i. But no more 
such laws have lieen made sinc« that year. 

49. Special Laws for municipal Charters — In 
Bome States there is no such limitation on the |X)wer 
of the Legislature, and acconlingly each city has a 
charter — a law whicli provides the structure and 
powers of the city government — of its own. The re- 
sult is not merely that city charters in such States 
are very different front one another, bat also that they 
are continually Ireing changed. Tn every city there are 
|>oliticai factions or special interests which l)eBiege 
the legislature for moiLfications of the charter. Such 
modifications are incessantly made, without much re- 
gard for the real interests of the city. The require- 
ment of the Illinois Constitution is that there shall be 
one law for the whole State, providing a plan of gov- 
ernment for all cities alike, and that no sjiecial act 
shall be jiassed for any one city. This cute off the 
continual meddling by the JjCgislature with the gov- 
ernment of tlifferent cities, for what a jiarticular group 
of men may want and perphaps might easily get for 
their oivn home is by no means so siin])le a thing if it 
oaoBOt l)e done without affecting every city in the 

. etate (p. 157). 

50. ClaHsilication of Cities — Attention should be 
called to one way in which the i-estriction of the Illi- 
nois Constitution seems to be to some extent evaded. 
Laws are passed which reltite to cities which have 

I population of more than lin),i)Oo. The only city 

in the State which answers this description is Ohi- 

L«ago, aaid it is evident that tke provisions in o^usir 
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tion are intended to apply tn f'hicagii alone, Btill, 
tlie law is put in general terms, and it is held to be 
valid to classifj' cities in tthis way, provided that in 
any such class, no matter how many or how few it 
may contain, the provisions of the law are general.* 

51. Hpeofal I<aws fwr Other Charters — The same 
thing is true of other corjKJrationB. If every bank 
or railroad that wished a charter empowering it to do 
business ha*l to request a special act of the Legis- 
lature, there would be room for nmch injustice and 
corruption. This is prevented by the simple require- 
ment of a general law. 



CORPORATIONS 

53. A Corporation is a body of people associated 
together and authorizeii by law to do business bb a 
single person. There is always a corporate name, like 
the " Mutual Xational Bank," or the " Illinois Central 
Railroad." A corjwration can make contracts, buy 
and sell pro]>erty, sue and be sued in the courts, just as 
if it were one person. The membera of a corporation 
select certain individuals to act as their agents for 
doing such business. 

fi3. Public or Municipal Corporations include all 
the people in a given area, and form a part of the gov- 
ernment of the State. Cities, villages, and school 
districts are examples of municipal corporations. 

54. Private Corporations do not necessarily include 
all the people in a given area, and have purposes quite 
distinct from those of the government of the State. 
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Some are business corpomtions, formed tor the sake of 
profit, like banks, railroads, and manufactories. Some 
are for educational or benevolent purposes, like colleges 
or orphan asylums. Some are for religious purposes, 
like churches ; and others, again, for social objects or 
amusement, like various clubs. 

The laws relating to public corporations are dis- 
cussed under the head of Local Government (p. 137). 
Some of the provisions as to private corporations, how- 
ever, may be considered at this point. 

The general law for private corjtorations divides 
them into two classes — those foi' pecuniary profit, and 
those not for pecuniary pn_ifit. 

55. Corporatious IVir Pecimiai-y Prolit,* with the 
exception of Itanks, railroads, and insurance airajmnies, 
and one or two other kinds, may be formed by filing 
in the oifiee of the secretary of state (p. S6) a state- , 
ment setting forth essential facts— like the name and 
purposes of the association, the amount of its capital 
stock, and its place of doing business— and then receiv- 
ing; a license authorizing organization. When organi- 
zation is duly effected, the facts relating to it are also 
filed in the office of the secretary of state, and that 
officer then grants a certificate of incorporation. 

66. A Oorporatiou uot for Pecuniary Profit f JB 
formed by filing in the office of the secretary of state 
a statement setting forth the name and purposes of the 
association, and the names oi the trustees who are to 
manage its affairs at the outset, and then receiving 
from the secretary of state a certificate of incorpora- 
tion. 

V. St»t., <^ 32, g^ 1-4. ( Rev. StaL., c. 32, 1^20. 3Q. 
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III ea^h case the jKiwers of tlie wn'imratiun andiffl^ 
mode of doing business are carefully (iefined in the 
statute. 

6T. Clmrches^ Religious corpiirations (churches) 
are formed still nifire sinijily, as no certitioate is re- 
tjuired from the secretary of state.* 

5». Banks — Banks may be incorpfiratod in acconl- 
ance with a general law ratified by the [leople in 18H7. 
Permission to incorporate in this case comes from the 
auditor (]>. 8(i) instead of the secretary of state-f 

69. Railroads — Railroad corjwrations are formed 
by filing a statement of essential facts in the office of 
the roeoi'der of deeds (p. 129) of each coimty through 
which it is proposed tha,t the road shall run, and in the 
office of the secretary of state.:]: 

60. Insurance ConipauieH — Insurance companies 
are incorpfmitcd by filing- -with tlic auditor a statement 
of essential facta, and receiving from him due author- 

ity.8 

The ()owers of banking and railroad corporations are 
carefully limited by the Constitution (Art. XL), and 
still more specifically by the statutes above cited. The 
statutes, also, are very explicit in guarding the powers 
and methods of other corporations which are con- 
ducted for pecuniary ])rofit. 




ANY LKGI^iLATlON ON SOME SUBJECTS FORBIDD] 

6t. Some things the Legislature is absolutely pro- 
hibited from doing, 

02. Indelitednei^s to the State — No law may 1 



fRov. Stat., c. 
gKev. Stat., c. 
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paBsed wbich releases ^wrsons from indebtedness to the 
State or to any subdivision of the State (Art. IV., § 23). 

63. Lotteries— No law may be passed authorizing 
lotteries or gift enterprises (Ai't. TV., | 37). Lottra-ies 
are a species of gambling. Some generations ago they 
were thought entirely proper, and were conducted in 
aid of churches and colleges, and. for other eminently 
respectable purposes. (In the whole, however, they 
were found to be injurious, a.nd so are now forbidden 
in all the States.* 

64. Bxteudiuir Ternia of Office — No law shall ex- 
tend the term tif ii jiiiblic officer after liis election or 
appointment (Art. IT., § 28). 

65. Appropriations for Bducntion — No money or 
other pixtiwrty given for educational purposes shall be 
devoted to any other purjjose (Art. VIII., g 1). 

BO. Impairing tlie Ohli^atioii of Cuiitraets — No 
law may Im! passed ivhich iinpaii's the obligation of 
■«>ntracts— I'.p., a law which permits a city to repu- 
diate the i>a_\nnent of its debts (Art. II., § 14). This 
lolass of laws is forbidden by the Constitution of the 
■XJnited States,! so. the clause in the State Constitution 
is redundant. 

67. Irrevocable Grants of Privilege — No law shall 
be passed \v'hich makes an in^^vocable grant of sjieeial 
privileges (III. Const., Art. 11., S 14). 

68. Public liicorporatioits not Contracts — By the 
law for the incoriioration of cities such corporations 
are vested with certain ["owei-s and privileges. The 
repeal or modification of such laws, whereby privileges 
lare taken away, is hehl to lie entirely valid. 
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Tlie incorporation of cities is not a contract, in tlie 
sense of the Constitntion, and hence such repeals do 
not constitute the impairment of the obligation of a 
contract. 

69. Private Incorporations are Contracts, )>iit may 
not be Irrevocable — If a charter is granted to a rail- 
way, (»r other private corporation, for a term of years, 
such grant is a contract. So long, then, as the corpo- 
ration in question does not violate the conditions of 
the grant, the Legislature may not revoke it. But, on 
the other hand, the granting of such a charter in per- 
petuity is forbidden. 

70. Elections^ All elections must be free and equal 
(111. Const., Art. II., § 18), and all votes must be by 
ballot (ill. Const., Art. VII., § 2). 

The election of public officers is at the very fonndar 
tion of government in a republic. Unless the laws 
and their administration are such that people may 
freely express their will at the ballot bos, the republic 
is practically subverted. 

71. Subordiuation of MiUtary to Civil Atitliority 
— The military is to be kept in strict subjection to the 
civil authorities, and soldiers shall not be quartered in 
private houses without the consent of the owners. 

A military force is necessary for defence against 
attacks fi-om without, and as a last resource in case of 
internal disorder (III. Const., Art. II., §§ 15, Ifl). But 
no republic can be free if military force is predomi- 
nant.* 

It was a custom at the time the American I'epublic 
was founded for soldiers to be kept, when hnrracks 

• U. S. Const., Amdl. III. 




CONSTITUTIOHfAL RESTEICTIONS 

were not at hand, by assigning them to private houses. 
This was inconvenient, annoying, and expensive for 
the householders. It is forbidden to Federal authori- 
ties by the Federal Constitution, and to State authori- 
ties by the State Constitution. 



THE REMEDY IN CASE GOVERNMENT UlSREGAItDS 
CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS 

It is a maxim of law that for (ivery wrong there 
should be a remedy. If the government disregards the 
limitations placed UjTOn it by the Constitution, the rem- 
edy of the citizen is found in the courts. Any act of 
the Legislature which falls within the prohibitions of 
the Constitution the courts will declare to be uncon- 
stitutional, and so void and of no effect. Any act of 
an administrative officer in accordance with such 
law, or in any way in excess of his legal jiowers, 
court will prevent by a prohibitory writ— a writ of in- 
junction. 

The courts will not pass on the question of the 
constitutionality of a law, however, unless a aaae is 
brought — it., unless some one claims that he is ac- 
tually wronged by the application of a statute, and 
asks for 
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CHAPTER XTV 

ILLINOIS AND THE UNITED STATES 

ILLINOIS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

1. Bepreweutatioii — Illinois, asaStateof the Union, 
is representoi in the Feilei-al government ; ami, for the 
same reason, the Federal government is represented in 
Illinois. 

As a State of the Union, lUinois is entitled to two 
senators, to such a numljer of representatives in Con- 
gress as the population of the State may warrant, and 
to a number of Presidential electors equal to the num- 
ber of senators and representatives taken together. 

3. Senators — The twa senators are elected by the 
State Legislature, as the Federal Constitutitin and la\vs 
retjuire. Each has a term of six years — the present 
term of one 6X])iring March 4, 19Ul, and that of the 
other March 4, 1903. In the winter preceding those 
two dates the Legislature wilt make a new election. 

3. Election^The method of election is fixed by 
Federal statute. 

The State Legislature chosen at the election next 
preceding the date at which the term of a senator from 
tbat 8tat« expires is the Legislature which may choose 
a new senator.* 

(.)n the second Tuesday after the Legislature meets 
and is organized, each house, by a mva -voce vote, nom- 
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inatus one jiorson jis senator. On the next day, iit 
noon, tiie two houses convene in joint session and for- 
mally report the action of each on the previous day. If 
tlien it appears that the same person wa.s nominated by 
both houses, he is declared elected. Otherwise the 
houses, in joint session, proceed to vote vlvii vioe, a 
majority of all the meml)ei-s elected to both houses 
being required for an election. If there is no election 
the first day of tlie joint session, then at noon on the 
following day the joint session reconvenes, and goes 
on voting. This process is continued until there is an 
election. 

4, Vacaucy — in case of vacancy in the office of 
senator, if such vacancy happens during a recess of 
the Legislature, the governor of the State may appoint 
a temporary senator, who holds office until the next 
meeting of the legislature ; in that case, or in case of 
a vacancy which hapjtens while the Legislature is in 
session, the Tjegislature prooeetis to elect a senator in 
the same manner as alwive described. 

5. ICepreseutatives — ^IJy the congressional appor- 
tionment at present in foi-ce, Illinois has twenty-two 
members of the Federal House of Kepi-esentatives.* 
After the national census of ISt(K), Congress will pass 
a new law, fixing the total numlrer of members in the 
House of Tiepresentatives and allotting the pro|K)r- 
tional niiml>ers to the various States. 

B. ApporttoDitieiit — An ap^Kirtionment act is made 
in this way : 

It ia first decided of what number the bouse shall 
consist. Too lai'go a house is unwieldy, too small a 
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house (Iftes nut iiffcird adequate representation to the 
increaaing ]}opulation. The i)re8ent number is 356 
(357 with Utah, see \\ 197). 

Tlie nmnlHjr of representatives being determined, 
the total population of the United States, aa ascer- 
tained by the last censos, is divided by this ninnber, 
and the (|uotient is the representative ratw — i.e., theo- 
retically each State should have as many representa- 
tives a& its jKjpulation contains the ratio. Dividing 
the jHipulation of each State by the ratio, the quotient 
indicates the number of congressmen to which the 
State is entitled ; but in each ojise tliere is a remainder. 
Were there no remainders, the anm of the quotients 
would exactly etjual the total number of representa- 
tives in the house. In fact, however, the sum of the 
quotients always falls short of the ti^tal number of 
representatives. The difference is made up by adding 
one congressman successively to the number allotted 
to each State which has a large remainder ^under the 
law of 1891, to each State with a remainder greater 
than half the ratio). It must lie noted also that each 
State must have at least one representative, no matter 
how small its |)opulatioii. 

The last apportionment act of Congress, passed in 
1891, proceeded on this principle. The total popula- 
tion. of the States and Territories, by the census of 
1S90, was t!3,622,251l. From this total was subtracted 
the population of the Territories, which are not en- 
titled to representatives. The remainder, 61,St08,90fi, 
was the ]H>pulation of the States. The number 356 
was fixed as the number of representatives. This par- 
ticular numl>er Wiis selected because tests witli various 
numbers showed tliat 356 would result in not decreas- 
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ing the number of representatives tu which any State 
had been entitled under the previous ap]K>rtioiiment, 
and at the same time would assign one representative 
to each remainder that equalled or exceeded one-half 
of the representative ratio. 

Dividing 61,908,906 by 356, the quotient, 173,901 
(disregarding the remainder), is the representative ra- 
tio. Dividing the population of each State by this 
ratio, the sum of the quotients is 339. The remaining 
seventeen representatives were then assigned to the 
States with large remainders. 

When Utah was admitted as a State (in 1896) it was 
given one representative, which made the total num- 
ber 357. 

The [xjpulation of Illinois in 1890 was 3,826,351. 
Dividing this by 173,901, the quotient is 22, with a. 
remainder of only 529, So Illinois has twenty-two I 
re])resentatives. J 

7. Election— There are two ways in which the rep- 
resentatives of a State might be chosen — either all on 
a single ticket by the State as a whole, or separately 
in districts. Until lf^43 Congress left the States free 
to do as they pleased in the matter, and the result was 
that some States followed one |)lan and others the 
other. Since 1842, however, the successive api)ortion- 
I ment acts of Congress have requii-ed that in all the 
I States repreaentati\'es shall be chosen by the district 
I plaji, one representative from each district. It is also - 
! required that the districts shall be eoraposed of con- 
tiguous territory, and that they shall be as nearly as 
possible etjual in [Mjpulation. The formation of dis- 
I tricts is left to the State Legislatures.* 
^ • Act ol 1891,^3. 
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8. The Uerryiiiauder^ — Tn fn nnin^ congiessionaJ 
districts it is possible for a legislature controlled by 
one jwlitical party to make arrangements very much 
to the acl?anta,ge of that party. The method is to put 
together counties or parts of counties in such way that 
the favored party may carry many districts by small 
majorities, while the other party may carry a few dis- 
tricts by large majorities. This process is called " ger- 
rymandering " (p. 57). The act of Congress attempts 
to lessen tlie ease of gerrymandering districts by the 
requirement above noted — that they shall be composed 
of contiguous territory and shall be as nearly as pos- 
sible equal in population. 

The twenty-two Illinois districts with their respect- 
ive ]>r)pulation are given in the Appendix (p. 352). 

». Time of ElectiOD — The Federal law requires that 
members of Congress 8ha,ll be elected on the Tuesday 
next following the first Monday in November of the 
even numbered years.* A few States whose Constitu- 
tions fix another date are permitted to be exceptions — 
Maine holding the election on the second Monday in 
September, Vermont on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, and Oregon on the first Monday in June.t 

10. Ballots — The Federallaw also requires that the 
elections shall be conducted by using written or printed 

lots. J Tlie present election law of Illinois goes 
much furthei' than this, and provides for the method 
of voting which is known as the " Australian Jjallot " 
(p. 50). 

11. Presidential Electors — The President of the 

• U, S. Rev. Slat., Seo. 2B. f Act ot March 3. 1875, Sec. 6. 

t U, S. Rev. Stat., See. 37. 
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United States is chosen by electors rejiresentijig the 
several States, 

13. Mode of Election — The electors in each State 
are appointed "in such manner as the [.-egislature 
thereof may direct."* Accordingly State Legislatures 
have used this power very freely. In some States the 
Legislatures themselves chose the electors— as was the 
case in South Carolina until after the Civil "War. In 
other States electors have l>een chosen separately in 
districsts, like the representatives in Congress. This 
was done in Michigan in 11^92. But all the States now 
chooae the electors by popular election on a general 
ticket. By this method the party which carries a 
State, no matter by how small a majority or plurality, 
secures aJI the electors to which that State is entitled. 
The method of choosing electors is entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the State Legislatures, Congress having no 
voice in the matter. 

13. Time of Election — -The time of election also is 
BOW the same in alt the States — the Tuesday next fol- 
lowing the first Monday in November of the year just 
preceding the beginning of the presidential term. This 
•M fixed by act of Congress-t 

14. Number of Electors — The number of electors 
to which any State is entitled is equal to the whole 
number of senators and rejjresentatives which that 
Btate has in Congress. if rilinois, therefore, under the 
present apportionment, has twenty-four electors. New 
York has thirty-six electors, Pennsylvania has thirty- 
two, every other State has less than Illinois, 

• U- 8. Const.. Art,. II., Seo. 3. 

t U. a Const.. Art, 11., Sen. 1, g 4 ; U. S. K«v. Slat., Sec. 131. 

j U. S. Coast.. Art. II., Sac. 2. 
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15. Proceediugs of Electors — The proceedings uf 
the electors after they are chosen are regulated by act 
of Congress, under the Constitution of the United 
States* 

By the statute the governor of each State is required 
to furnish to each person chosen as tin elector in that 
State three copies of the certificate of election, and to 
send to the secretary of state of the United States a 
certificate containing the names of all the persons 
chosen as electors in that State, as well as a statement 
of the number of votes cast for every person for wh(»n 
any votes were cast at all for that office. 

By the Constitution f the electors are required to 
meet in their respective States and to vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, 
designating the candidates for the two offices on dif- 
ferent ballots. It is also required that lists shall be 
made of the votes cast for each candidate for either 
office, and that these lists, tluly signed and certified 
by the electors, shall l)e transmitted, sealed, to 
president of the United States Senate. 

The statute makes still more detailed provision ft 
these transactions. The electors are to meet on the 
second Monday in January succeeding their appoint- 
ment. J They are to make three copies of the results of 
their balloting. To each copy is attached a copy of 
the governor's certificate of the choice of the electors.^ 
One copy is sent to the president of the United StEttes 
Senate by mail, another is sent to him by a special 
', and the third is deposited with the Uniteil 




■ Act of Feb. 3, 1887, 
t Act of 1887, g 1. 
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Stiitee district judge in the district in which the meet- 
ing of electors is he!d. The law also piviivides for 
settling disputes which may arise as to the choice of 
electors.* 



THE UNITED STATES IN ILLINOIS 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

16. The United States courts consist of the Snprema 
Court, which sits at Washington ; the nine circuit 
conrts of ap])eal, the nine circuit courts, and the sev- 
enty-three district courts. 

The Constitution provides that there shall be " one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as CongreBS 
may from time to time ordain and establish." f As this, 
however, does not specify the details of structure of 
the Sujireme Court, and definitely lea\'es the planning 
of other courts entirely to Gongress, it follows that the 
Federal Legislature, in fact, has the [lower to create 
the whole structure of the Federal courts. This has 
been done in the various judiciary acts. 

17. Supreme Court— The Supreme Court consiste of 
nine members — one chief justice and eight associate 
justices. J The chief justice at jiresent is Melville W. 
Fuller, of Illinois. 

18. Dii*triets anil District Courts — The entire 
Union is di\ided into a convenient number of districts. 
Some districts consist of a single State. Very popu- 
lous States, or States of very large area, are divided 

»Ac1 i.neST. t U. a Cousl.., Art. III., §1. 

tu. s. Rev. aifct.,%«ia. 
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into two or more districts.* This is the case with 
Illinois, which comprises two Federal judicial dis- 
tricts — the northern and the southern.t In each 
district there is a United States district court, consist- 
ing (usually) of one judge.J He holds court in a 
specified place. In the northern district of Illinois 
this place is Chicago; in the southern district it is 
Springfield. 

19. Circuit Courts — The entire Union, again, is 
divided into nine circuits, each circuit consisting of 
several States, and therefore, of course, including a 
number of districts.§ Illinois is in the seventh judi- 
cial circuit, which includes the States of Indiana, Il- 
linois, and Wisconsin. 

20. Circuit Courts and Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals — In each circuit there are held two Federal 
courts — the circuit court and the circuit court of ap- 
peals. Each consists of a member of the Supreme 
Court and two circuit judges. In some circuits there 
is an additional judge. In the absence of any of these, 
district judges within the circuit are called in.|| Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller is assigned to the seventh circuit. 

21. Circuit Courts — A circuit court is held by any 
one of the above-named judges, or by any two sitting 
together. It is the practice of the circuit courts,T[ as 
the name implies, to hold sessions successively in each 
district throughout the circuit. 

22. Jurisdiction — Circuit and district courts have 
original jurisdiction — certain classes of cases being 

*U. S. Rev. Stat., § 530, sqq. and Amendments, 
t § 536. t § 551. § U. S. Rev. Stat., § 604. 

I U. S. Rev. Stat., §§ 605-7. Act of March 3, 1891. 
1 U. S. Rev. Stat., § 608. 
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heard first in a district court, others being heard first 
in a circuit court.* 

23. Circuit Court of Appeals — -In each circuit there 
is a circuit court of appeals. This consists always of 
three judges sitting together, two of whom fonn a 
qnoruui. If the Supreme Court justice or either of 
the circuit judges is not present, then district judges 
are called in.f A term of the circuit court of appeals 
is held annually in each circuit at a designated place. 
This place in the seventh circuit is Chicago. The 
court may also, from time to time, decide on a session 
at some other place within the circuit. 

24, Jurisdiction — The jurisdiction of the circuit 
court of appeals is limited to appeals from the district 
and circuit courts within the circuit.:}: From the deci- 
sion of either a district or circuit court appeals may be 
taken, according to the nature of the case, either to 
the circuit court of appeals or directly to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Certain of these appeals 
to the circuit court may not be further appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Any question, however, .which in- 
volves the constitutionality of a law, and some others, 
may, under any circumstances, go to the Supreme 
Court. 

26. Salaries — The salaries of Federal judges are not 
large.§ As the appointment is virtually for life, how- 
ever, the position is a very desirable one. The district 
judges receive $3,5l)a-$5,(.Hl(i; circuit judges, $6,000; 
associate justices of the Supreme Court, $10,(X)0 ; the 

• U. S. Rev. Stat., §g 563-571 ; §§ 039-637. 

fAotof 1891,ggl-8. JActot 1891, §§4^15. 

gTJ. S. Rev. Stat., §§ S64, 607, «76, lU. 
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chief justice, $10,500. At the age of seventy, Sium 
judge who has been on the Federal liench for ten yes 
may retire on full salary. 



THE POST-OFFICES 



2fl. The postmaster - general of the United State 
has charge of the dejtartment which carries the n 
Besides his assistitnts and clerks at Washington, i 
is in every city and village, and in many country 4J 
tricts, a post-office, in charge of a postmaster s 
greater or less number of Hssistants. In places of co^ 
aiderable population there are carriers whose duti^ 
are to gather the mail from boxes which are put in 
various places for the ctinvetiience of the people, and 
to deliver mail at homes and places of business. The 
railway mail service includes a number of employet 
whose duties are to disti'ibute mail on the cars, so tfai 
there may be no delay in delivery at its destination. 

Post-offices are of four classes, detennined by t 
amount of business which they do, and hence by t 
amount of the postmaster's salary.* Offices in whi 
the salary is $3,000 or over are of the first class; thqi 
in which the salary is $2,000 to $3,000 are of the s 
ond class ; those in which the salary is $1,000 to $2,0) 
are of the third class ; those in which the salary is led 
than $1,000 are of the fourth class. 

Postmasters of the first three classes are ajipointe 
for a term of four years by the Prasident, by and witS 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Such offices a 
therefore, called presi<lential offices. Postmasters i 
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the fourth class are appointed by the postmaster- 



There are in Illinois 256 presidential iXHst-officee. 

Ten are of the first class— Bloomington, Chicago, De- 
catur, Elgin, Galesburg, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy, Rock- 
ford, and Springiield, There are 43 of the second 
class, and 203 of the third class. 

27. Postal Statioutt — In large cities there are postal 
stations in different parts of the city. Each ia man- 
aged by a superintendent, under the direction of the 
city postmaster. These stations are really smaller 
post-offices, each with its service of carriers, its sale 
of stamps, and its money-order and r^;istered-letter 



CUSTOMS AND REVENUE 

as. A Fort of Eutry is a jxirt situated on ocean, 
lake, or river, to which gootls may be brought from a 
foreign country.f Sometimes such goods are landed 
at a seaport and carried by railroad to some other port 
of entry where they are to be delivered. Before such 
goods can lie taken by the consignee a tax must be 
paid to the United States. This tax is called a duty. 
In every port of entry there is an office where such 
duties are collected. The Federal officer in charge is 
the collector <if custoi/is. There are also various other 
officers and em})loyees connected with a custom-house. 
All these are officers of the United States Treasury De- 
partment. In Illinois the only jxirt of entry is Chi- 
. cago, but Cairo, Hock Island, Peoria, and Galena are 
known as ports of delivery, and are ]jermitted to re- 

» U. a Rev. St«t., § 8830. \ U. S. Rev. Stat., %ai«7. 
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ceive imported gootis which huve 1 
and appraised in a jiort <if entry. 

It is illegal to bring foreign goods into the country 
except at some pf»rt of entry. 

39. Internal Revenue Collectors — A large part of 
the United States taxes are collected at the custom- 
houses. However, there are alstj other taxes collected 
within the country. These taxes are called the internal 
revenue* They are gathered from manufacturers of 
tobacco, spirituous liquors, and various other articles. 
In time of war the internal revenue taxes are greatly 
increased, being laid on a mnch greater number of 
things. These taxes are usually paid by buying stamps. 
The officer who has charge of the collection is called 
a colUctor of internal revenue. There is one for each 
of the 126 districts in the United States. Illinois has 
eight collection districts, and hence eight collectors. 

30. Assistant Treasurer — ^There is also at Chicago 
a branch of the United States treasury, in charge of 
an assistant treasurer. He receives funds from various 
sources for the treasury. 



UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY 
31, Scattered throughout the United States there 
are various forts and ]H}sts at which are stationed por- 
tions of the United States regular army. Some of these 
forts are strongly fortitied, with heavy cannon, so as to 
repel invasion. Such is the case at the entrance to the 
harborof New York. Other posts are arranged merely 
for the convenience of lieeping troops. This is the ' 
e at Fort Sheridan, near Chicago. 
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The Constitution gives to Congress exclusive juris- 
diction " over all places pnrchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in wliich the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings."* Such military 
reservationa in Illinois are two — -Fort Sheridan, on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, north of Chicago, and the 
arsenal at Rock Island. 

The " exclusive jurisdiction " of Congress means that 
the only laws which are in force are those of the United 
States. In giving consent to such arrangements, how- 
ever. State Legislatures often nuike it a condition that 
the processes of State courts may still be executed 
within the reservation. That has been done by Illinois 
with refei'ence both to Ftirt Sheridan and to Rock 
Island. Aside from this, these i-eservations are as much 
apart from State law as is the District of Columbia. 

32. Navy oil tlie I.akes — The \essela of the United 
States navy ai-e seldom seen on the great lakes. By a 
treaty made with Great Britain in 1S17, it was agreed 
that each of the two nations should keep on the upper 
lakes — i.e., Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Sujierior — not 

I more than two small vessels in all. Occasionally one 
I of these craft appeal's at Chicago. There is little like- 
lihood that the United States will ever he involved in 
a naval war on the great lakes. 

n.LINOIS IN FEDERAL OFFICE 

33. Illinois has furnished the United States its full 
I share of officers who ha\'e done distinguish e<l ser\'ice 
I to the republic. 

^^^ *U. S. (^ouBL, A.n. l.,SBi'.%,%r>. 
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Abraham Lincoln was President of the United States 
from March 4, 1861, until his death, April 15, 1865. 
He was elected for a second term. 

Ulysses S. Grant was general in command of the 
armies of the United States, having won this rank b}'^ 
his great military successes during the Civil War. He 
was President of the United States from 1869 to 1877. 

Elihu B. Washburne did es]^)ecially valuable service 
as Minister of the United States to France during the 
critical period of the wars of 1870-71. 

Melville W. Fuller is now chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The names of many others, living and dead, who 
have honored Illinois in the national service, might 
easilv be added. 



APPENDIX 

I. CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Adoftei* in Convcntios at SpaiNGCiEi.u, May la, A. D. IbTO 



rtatified by the People July 3, 1870; in force AugusL 8, 1870 



PRKAWBLE 



We, the people of the State of IllinDis— aralefnl to Almighty God tor 
Ihe civil, political, and reliRiciuB iibertj- whioli He hath so long permitted 
iia tn enjoy, and Inoking to Him for b bleadng npon our endeavors (o ee- 
(.'ure and Iranamit tbo same unimpnired to succeeding f^enerationa — in 
urder to form a more perfect government, eatablisb joatlce. InHore 
domestic trnuquUUt)-, provide fur i)m uotumun defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and aecnre the bleasinga of lihertj- U, ourselvea and onr 
poBtsrlty, do ordain and eatabUsh thia constitution for the State of 
Illinois. 

ARTICLE I 



The bnnndarieH and JurlsdicCion of the Stale sliall be as follows, to- 
wl( 1 BegiuDlng at the mouth of Wabaah River ; thence up the same, and 
with llie Hue of Indiana, to the northwest oorner of said State; thunce 
eaat. wltli the line of the same State, Ut the middle of Lake Michigan -, 
T-hence north along the middle of said lake, l« nurtli latitude forty-Lvro 
degrees and thirty mlnotea ; thence iveat to the middle of the MisBlBBlpiii 
Itlver, and thence down along the middle of that river to Its confluence 
with the Ohio River, and thence up the latter river alonglta nortb western 
shore, in the plate beginning: Pror^ileri, that this State shall exercise 
siicli Jurisdiction upon the Ohio River, as nhe Is now entitled to, or such' 
AS may hereafter be agreed upon bj- ttls Stfite and the State of Bentnoky, 
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ARTICLE II 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

§ I. All men" are by nature free and independent, and have certain 
inherent and inalienable rights — among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To secure these rights and the protection of 
property, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

§ 2. Ne person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. 

§ 3. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination, shall forever be guaranteed ; and no 
person shall be denied any civil or political right, privilege, or capacity 
on account of his religious opinions ; but the liberty of conscience hereby 
secured shall not be construed to dispense with oaths or affirmations, ex- 
cuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the 
peace or safety of the State. No person shall be required to attend or 
support any ministry or place of worship against his consent, nor shall 
any preference be given by law to any religious denomination or mode of 
worship. 

§ 4. Every person may freely speak, write, and publish on all sub- 
jects, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty ; and in all trials for 
libel, both civil and criminal, the truth, when published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufficient defence. 

§ 5. The right of trial by jury as heretofore enjoyed, shall remain 
inviolate; but the trial of civil cases before justices of the peace, by a 
jury of less than twelve men, may be authorized by law. 

§ 6. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated ; and no warrant shall issue without probable cause, sui>- 
ported by affidavit, particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons and things to be seized. 

§ 7. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for 
capital offences, where the proof is evident or the presumption great ; and 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

§ 8. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offence, unless 
on indictment of a grand jury, except in cases in which the punishment 
is by fine, or imprisonment otherwise than in the penitentiary, in cases of 
impeachment, and in cases arising in the army and navy, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger : Prcividedy that 
the grand jury may be abolished by law in all cases. 

§ 9. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the right 
to appear and defend in person and by counsel ; to demand the nature 
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and cause of Uie ovcnsation, and to have n i-opy thorciif ; to mee 
noases face to face, and to have pnxjeas lo r ompel tlie attendance of wit- 
neasea in his behalf, and a speedy public trial by an ini[iartia,l jury of the 
cnunty ordlsCriL'Cln wliU'h the offence ia alleged to have been Foipmltted. ' 

t 10. No person sliall he compalled in any criminal case to give 
evidence againat himself, or be twice put in Jeopardy Cor the same 
offence. 

I 11. All penalties shall be proporlioiieii to the nature of tho ot- 

nor shall any person be transported out of the State for any offence com- 
mitted within the same. 

I 12. No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon refusal 
to deliver up his estate for the heneflt of his creditors, in such manner 
as shall be pre8cril)ed hy law ; or in oaaes where there Is strong presump- 
tion of fraad. 

1 13. Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public 
use without ]u»t compensation. Suoh rompensation, when not made hy 
the Stale, shall be ascertained by a Jury, as shall he presrribed hy law. 
Tlie fee of land taken for railroad tracks, without > 
thereof, shall remain <n such owners, subject to th 
taken. 

i 14. No CI )j.w( 

nitlea shall be passe 

I IS. The military shall be in strict subordination to the civil power, 
I la. No soldier sliall. In time of peace, be iiuartered in any ho 

wlthoQt the consent of the owner; nor in time of wareioept in the ro 

I IT. The people have the right to assemble in a peaceable man 
to consult tor the oommoii <iOi>i, to make known tbelr opinions \n their 
representatives, and to apply for redreaa of grievances. 

I IB. All elections shall bo free and equal. 

I IB. Every person ought to ffnd a certain remedy In the laws for a1 
Injuries and wrongs which be may receive in his person, property, a 
repulaUon ; he onghtto ohiain.by law. right and Justice freely and witl 
oatbeingobliged to purchase it, completely and withuot denial, promptly 
and without delay. , 

I EO. A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of civil 
Koremment is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty. 

ARTICLE III 
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ARTICLE IV 



t 3. An election for membera of the fleneral AHaembI}- BiuM be beld 
the TuHsda; next after tbe Brst Monday in Novcmlier, In the year of 
r Lord one thouBand efglit liundred anil aeventy. anil every two yearn 
ereafler, in each comity, at Huch places therein as may bo provided by 
w. Wben vacancfea otenr in either house, tlie governor, or persoo 
ercifllng the powers ut governor, BhttU iSBue writs gf eleptlon to All 



' shall not 



■ 3. No person shall he a, senator who shall not have attained the 
• of t.wenty-flvB years, or a ropresentntive who shall not have attained 
years. No person shall be a senator or repreaenta- 
a eltizen at tbe United States, and who shall not 
have been for five years a resident of this State, and for two years next 
preeedlng his election arenldent within the territory (orming the distriet 
from whiiih he is eleoted. No Jndge or flerk of any court, secretary of 
state, attorney-general, state's attorney, recorder, sheriff, ur collector of 
public revenue, member of either house of Coneresa, or person holding 
any lucrative olflce under the United States or this State, or any foreign 
ttovernmcnt, shall have a Beat In the General Assembly; Provlited, that 
appointments in the mllllia, and the offlces of notary public and Justice 
of the peace, shall not be considered lucrative. Nor shall anr peraon 
holding any office of honor or profit under any forelKii government, or 
under the government of the United States •( except postmasters whose 
not exceed the sum of three hundred dollara), 
hold any ntBce of honor or profit nnder the authority of this State. 

I 4. No person who has been, or hereafter shall be convicted of 

bribery, perjury, or other Infamous crime, nor any person who has been 

or may be n collector or holder of public moneys, who shall not have 

inted for and paid over, according to law, all such moneys due from 

him, siiall he eligible to the Ueueral Assembly, or to any office of proSt 

lu tbJi Stkte. 
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^P 



a daties. 

.11 enppott tbe CanBtltatlon or tbe 
of UJinalg, and wUI fuUriUly dis- 
charge the dur.les ol senator (ur represcDLAtlre) occordiDg to The best of uy ability \ 
atid that 1 have not knowingly or Inlentlonallj, paid or coQCributud anythln);, or 
made any proUkiae In tlie nature of a bribe* to directly er iDdlreclly iDAaencc any 

accepted, uot will I accept or receive, directly or Indirectly, any money or other 
valnable thine. ''"" ""y corpoiaUsn, company, or [jcrson, for any vote or Infln- 
ence I may give or withhold on any bill, rvaolntlon, nr appropriation, or for any 
other official act" 

This DBth shall be administered by a Judge of tbe sapreme or cirotilC 
court in the hall of the house to which tbe inerolier Is elettod, and tlio 

ber. Any member who xliall refuse to tJLke the oath lien>ln presoribed 
Hhall forfeit hlfi ofBoe, and every niBmber who shall be convicted of hav- 
ing awurn falsely to, or of violating his said oath, shall forfeit his offlce 
and be (llHquallfled thereafter from holding any ofllco of profit or tmat 
m this Stat*. 



I 6, The General Annemlilyshall apportion the State every t«n years, 
beBtnnIng with the year one thausaiid eight tinndred and seventy-one, by 
dividing the population of the State, as aacerUined by the Federal census, 
by the iinmber afty-one,aDd the aaotient shall he the ratio cit rsprBBenta- 
tlonjn the aenate. The State shall be divided Into fifty-one seiuiloHal 
districts, each of which shall elect nne senator, whose temi of ofilce shall 
be four years. The seuators electetl in the year of our Lord one thou- 
Buid eight hundred and seventy-two, In districts bearing odd nnmbera, 
shall racate their offices at the end nf two yeai^, and thoseelected lit dls- 
tricle bearing even nuuiberB. at tlie etiil of four years; and vocanoies 
occnrrlng by the cxplratlnti of terni shall be filled by the election of sen- 
ators for the full terni. Senatorial districts shall be formed of contlgu- 
ons and compact territory', bounded by coitnty lines, and contain as 
nearly as practicable an ei|iml number of Inhahitanlfl : hut no district 
I leas than four-fifths of the senatorial ratio. Counties con- 
talnlng not less than the ratio and three fourths, may be divided Into 
separate districts, and shall be entitled tn two Hcnalom, and lo one addi- 
ir for each number of Inhabitants mi ual tu the ratio mntiiiined 
by such counties in eicess of twice the number of said ratio. 

.— Bj IUb Biiiiptlon of minorily representation, SS T and 8 of llila article 
Dapurt of IheConstiloClon. L'nder | 13 of the schedule, and Ibuvule of 



U T and 8. Tlio Houae uf RopreBentatlveB shall consist of tliree 
ttmea the number of the members o( the Senate, and the term of office 
Bhall be two yearn. Tliree repreHentatlves shall be elected In each Beniii- 
torial district at the general election in the year of oar Lord one thuusatid 
eiBht hundred and seventy-two, and every two years thereafter. In all 
elections of representativeB aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as 
many votes for ono candidate aa tliure are repnsBenlatlveB tu be elected, 
or may distribute the same, ore<|ua1 parts thereof , among the candidates, 
as be aball Bee fit ; aod the candidates highest in votes shall he declK 



I 



B 9. Tlie seseluna of the lieueraJ Assembly shall commence ut tweh? 
o'clock noon, on the Wednesday next after the tlrat Monday in 
in the year next enaulag the electEon of members thereof, and h 
time, onlesB as provided by ihla Constitution. A majority nt ' 
beta elected to each hoose shall canstitnte a quorum. Each he 
determine the rnles of Its proceedtngs, and be the judge of tht 
returns, and riuaiiflcations of Its membern; shull choose tin owt 
and the Senate sliall choose a tetnporar)' president to preside 
lieutenant-governor sliall not attend as president, or shall ai'Cos 
The secretary uf State shall call tlie House of Representatives 
at the openlnit of each new aasemhly, and preside over it nnt 
porary presiding officer thereof stiall have been cboHen and shall have 
taken his seat. I4u member shall be expelled by either house, except by 
a vote of two-thirds of all the member* elected to that lioutm. and no 
member shall be twice expelled foT the same offence. Each house may 
panish by Imprisonment any per«an, not a member, who shall he guilty 
of disrespect to the house by disorderly or contemptuous heliavior In Its 
presence. But no such imprisonment shall extend beyond tweuty-touT 
houn at one time, unices the person sliall persist In such disorderly or 
contemptuous behavior. 

I 10. The door of each bouse and of committees of the whole sh&ll 
he kept open, except in such cases as. In the opinion of the hoase, 
require secrecy. Neither house sliall, wltboQt tile consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than two dayx, or to any otlier place than, that In 
which the two bouses shall be Bitting. Each house sliall keep a Journal 
of Its proceedings, wblch shall be published. In the Senate, at the 
request of two members, and in the house, at the request of Uve mem- 
as aud nays shall be taken on any question, and entered 

n the Journal. Any two members of either house shall have 
>ni and protest, in respectful language, against any 
resoluUou which they think inJuHous to the public or to any Indlvldi 
and have the reasons or their dissent entered upon the Juurnals. 
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I 11. Tlie style of the 
bv thr- Prople .1/ the Slat 
nmblu." 

I 13. Bllla may oriRioato In dthor house, hnt may be altered, 
Bmeniiod. or rejected by tJir other ; and on the finnl pmsaKe of all biilu, 
the vote shall bo by yeas and nnyE^, upon each hill sepiirHtely. and shall 
be entered upon the Journal ; and no bill shall become a law without the 
ooncurrencp of a majority of the members elected to each house. 

■ lit. Every bill shall be mwl at large on three dllTerentdays,ln earU 
hnuBe ; and the bill and all amendments therein shall be printed before 
Ihe vole Is taken on its final passage ; and every hill, having passed both 
honsBB, shall he signed by the speakers thereof. No act hereafter passed 
shall embrace more than one nubjcict, and that shall be expressed in ihe 
title. But if any sabjeei shall be embrocHl III an at^t which shall not be 
eipressed in the title, such act shall be void only as to so much thereof 
afi shall not be so expressed ; and no law shall be revived or amenrled by 
reference to its title only, hui tlie law revived, or the section amended, 
shall be Inserted at length in the new act. And no nut of the General 
Awembly shall lake effect until the Qrst day of July next after Its paas- 
mge, uolBSB, in case of emergency (which emergency shall be eipreased 
In Uie preamble ur body of the acti the General Assembly shall, by a 
vote ot „wi>-thirds of all the mem burs elected to each house, otherwlBB 



t H. Senators and re|]re«entatlvee shall, <n all cases, except trenson, 
felony, or breach of the peace, be pcivileged from arrest during the session 
of the General Assembly, and in guing lo and retnrning from the same ; 
and tor any speech or deha1« in eltlier house, they shall not be questioned 
In any olher place. 

I IS. No pemnn elected to tha General Assembly shall receive any 
civil appointment within this SUte from ihe governor, the governor and 
senate, or from the General Assembly, during the t«rm for which he 
■hall have been elected ; anil all such uppoltitmenis, and all votes given 
for any sui'h members for any Buch olBce or appointment, shall be 
void; nor shall any member of the General Assembly be fnterosied, 
either directly or indirectly, in any contract with the Slate, or any county 
thereof, authorized hy any law paiHied during the term for which he shall 
have been eloctud, or within one year after the explratJon thereof. 
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1 fjffloB 



r the 



salaries iiS liie nffleera of the gorermneut, sbal 
any uttior subjeitt. 

B 17. No mimey shull lie drawa from Ilia 
aJiDe of an uppropriatlon maiie liy law, and 
warrttnt Issnod by the auditor thereon; and i 
from any appropriatlnn made for any purpose, nr taken from any fund 
wliHtever.eitherby jolDtoraeparate reaotDtioD. The anditor HhaU, within 
sixty davBaftfirtheadjournmentof each BesBlon of the General AsBembly, 
prepare nnd piiblfnh a full 8tal«ment of all money enpended at anoh aea- 
elon, apecif yiu{{ the amount of eaeh Il«m, and to whom and for what paid. 

i 18. Each 0«neral Assembly bIijlII jiravide for all the apprciprlatlonH 
necesaary for the ordinary and contingent eipenaes of the government 
until the expiration of the first flBciil qbarter after the adjournment of 
the next regular BeHslon. the aggregate umuunt of which shall not be 
Increased without a votfl of two-thirds of the members elected to Bach 
hoUBe, nor exceed tbe amount of revenue authorized by law to be raised 
in such time ; and all approprlatlonti, general or special, requiring 
to be paid out of the State treasury, from funds belonging; to the 81 
shall end with such flscal quarter. Prodded, the State n 
casual delluftB or failures In revenues, uontract debts, never 
the aggregate two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and monoya tJii 
borrowed shall be applied to the parpoae for which they were obt^ned, 
or to pay the debt thus created, and to no other purpose i and no other 
debt, except for the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing Inamreo- 
tlon, or defending the State In war (for payment of which the faith of 
the. State shall be pledged), shall be oontraeted. nnless the law autho- 
rizing the same shall, at a general election, have been snbmjttfld \ti the 
people and have received a majority of the voti 

General Assembly at such election. The General Assembly shall provide 
for the pnbllcation of said law for three months, at least, 
□f the people shall be taken upon tbe same; and provlolon shall 
at the time, for the payment of the interest annUHlly. as it shall 
by a tax levied for the pnrpii»e, or (mm other : 

law, providing for the payment of snch interest by snch tax, shall be 
Irrepealable until such debt be paid. Anil, pruii(de/i /iirther, tliat the 
law levying the tax sliall be submitted to the people with the law autho- 



e IB. The General Assembly shall ni 
compensation, fee, or allowance to any public 




dy shall provld*^^^^— 
, before the vi)H^^^| 
n shall be ouA^^^H 
it shall acor<l4^^H 
revenue ; whldT^^H 



aifaiust the Stat* under any agreemeut or (■ontnu.t niiMle willioul 
anthority of law ; and all snch unaathori/rrl agreements or contracd^ 
BhaU he null and void. PrirvUkd, the General Assembly may malet 




comrsriTUTmif 

appropriations (or eipenditnres incnrred iti HuppreHsiria 
repelllnB InvaBlon. 

e SO. The Statu shall nerer pay. awume, or become 
the debts or llubdltles of, or In any manner give. ]oi 
eredlt to, or in aid of, any pnblic or other corporation 
iDdiriduaJ. 



t 



i SI. Tho members of the (ieneral Asnembly aliall receive for their 
BenicBS tlie sum of Ave dollars per day. during the first session held 
under this constitution, and ton cents for each mile necessarily traveled 
in going !«. and returning from, the seat of gavernment, to be computed 
by the auditor of public accounla ; and thereafter such oompenaation as 
fihSiU be presorihed bylaw, and no other allowance ur emolument, directly 
or indirectly, for any purpose whatever, except the sum of fifty dollars 
per sesalou to each member, which shall be in full for postage, stationery, 
newspapers, and all other incidental expenses and perijuiBites ; but no 
change ahall be made in the compeneatlon of the General Assembly dur- 
ing the term for whieh they m&y have been elected. The pay and 
mlleacs allowed to each member of the Qeneral Assembly shall be certi- 
fied hy the speakers of their respeptlve houses, and entered on the Jour- 
lUklB, lUid publisheit at the close of each session. 



any of the foUowlng eunraeraled casefl. tlmt Is to ™j . for- 

Oran ting divorces: 

Changing the names of persons or places ; 

Laying out. opening, altering, iLnd working roailH or highways ; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys, and public grounds ; 

Locating or changing county seats ; 

R^tnlating conn ty and township atTatrs; 

Regulating tlie practice In courts of justice ; 

Regulating Uie Jurisdiction and duties of jnsticex rif ihe peace, pollc 
ma^Eistrates, and conetables: 

Provldiug for cliauges of venue in civil and criminal casaa ; 

Incorporating cities, towns, or TlllagBa, or changing or amending th 
charter of any town, city, or village ; 

Providing for the election of meiobars of the Board of .Supervisors li 
lownslilpa, Incorporated towns, or cities; 

Summoning and impaneling grand or petit juries ; 

Providing for tlie management uf oommon kuIukiU ; 

R(«ulatlng the rale of interest on money ; 

The opening and conducting of an election, or designating the plac 
of voting: 
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The sale or wortgage of real estate belonging to minors or others 
under disability ; 

The protection of game or fish ; 

Chartering or licensing ferries or toll bridges ; 

Remitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures ; 

Creating, increasing, or decreasing fees, percentages, or allowances of 
public officers, during, the term for which said officers are elected or 
appointed ; 

Changing the law of descent ; 

Granting to any corporation, association, or individual the right to lay 
down railroad tracks, or amending existing charters for such puri>ose. 

Granting to any corporation, association, or individual any special or 
exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise whatever. 

In all other cases where a general law can be made applicable, no 
special law shall be enacted. 

§ 23. The General Assembly shall have no power to release or ex- 
tinguish, in whole or in part, the indebtedness, liability, or obligation of 
any corporation or individual to this State or to any municipal corpora- 
tion therein. 

IMPEACHMENT 

% 24. The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment; but a majority of all the members elected must concur 
therein. All impeachments shall be tried by the Senate ; and when sit- 
ting for that purpose, the senators shall be upon oath or affirmation, to 
do justice according to law and evidence. When the governor of the 
State is tried, the chief justice shall preside. No person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators elected. 
But judgment, in such cases, shall not extend further than removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold any office of honor, profit, or trust 
under the government of this State. The party, whether convicted or 
acquitted, shall, nevertheless, be liable to prosecution, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

§ 25. The General Assembly shall provide, by law, that the fuel, sta- 
tionery, and printing paper furnished for the use of the State ; the copy- 
ing, printing, binding, and distributing the laws and journals, and all 
other printing ordered by the General Assembly, shall be let by contract 
to the lowest responsible bidder ; but the General Assembly shall fix a 
maximum price ; and no member thereof, or other officer of the State, 
shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in such contract. But all such 
contracts shall be subject to the approval of the governor, and if he dis- 
approves the same, there shall be a re-letting of the contract, in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by law. 
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S 2fl. The StaLe of UUnoifi siiall nevor he madp Aet 

t il. Tlie Oeneral Attsembly hIibII hav-i; nn power to uuUioiixe lot- 
terleH nr nift enterprldefl. for any purpose, and shall paHS laws to prohibit 
the B&le of lottery or gift enterprtw llckets In this State. 

B E8, No law shall be rassed which aball operate tii extend the term 
of any public oflicer after his election or appointment. 

( SQ. It shall be the duty of the (leneral Assembly to pass such 
laws >a may be neoesaary tor the protecttim of operative rainert, by pro- 
vlilInK toT ventilation, when the samv may be reqolred. and the ciut- 

saraty In all coal mIneB, to provide for the enton-enietit of said laws by 

I 30. The General ABseiably may pravkle for cHtBhllahlng and niien- 
ing roads and cartways, connected with a pnblic rnad, foe private and 
public use. 

I 31.* The General Asuembly may pass laws permitting the owners 
of land to oonBtrm'tiiraiiis, dilchea, and leveea tor agricultural, sanitary, 
or mining pnrposes. across the lands of others, and provide for the organ- 
ization of drainage dletrlots, and vest tbe corporate authorities thereof 
with power to construct and maintain levees, drains, and ditches, and to 
keep in repair all drains, ditc-hes, and levees heretofore constructed under 
the lawH of this Btat«, by special Assessmenta upon the property bene- 
fited thereby. 

a 33. The General Assembly shall pass liberal homestead 
emption law a. 

II 33. The General Assembly sliall nut appropriate out of tbe Sl«t«; 
treasury, or eipend on accoantot the newcapitjil grounds, 
tlon, completion, and furnishing of the Statehoase, a sum 
the aggregate, three and a. bait millions o( dollars, inclusi' 
prifttiona heretofore made, without first submitUng the propoaltlon for 
an additional expenditure to tbe l^al voters of the State, at a general 
election ; nor unless a majority of all votes cast at suoh election aball be 
(or the proposed additional expenditure. 

ARTICLE V 



>t«t«a 



I 1. Theeiecntivedepartment ahalleonalstof agovornor, lientonanl- 
Bovemor, secretary of state, auditor of puhllo accounts, treasurer, 
Buperlateadent ot public Instruction, and attorney-general, who shall 
each, with the exception of treasurer, hold hia office tor the term of four 

* Ah amended InlBK. 
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jenrs frtrni the secaod Monday of JanuBrj' iieit afler hie eleption, i 
until b»B succesHor Is elected and qunlined. They bLhII, except tlie ' 
tlKUteniint'guvBnior, reside ut the Heat of government durtni^ the term n( 
offlce, and keeii the pablic recorda, bnoks, and papers there, and shall 
perform Bach datlea bb maj- be prsBcrlbed by law. 

I 3. The treiuurer sbtkll hold bis office for the tenn ot twr) years, and 
until biB Bnocesaur Ib elected and quallSed ; and ahall bo Ineligible to 
Bald Dfllue for two yenrs next after tlie end of Che terra for whiuh he was 
elected. He may be required by the governor to give reasonable addi- 
tional Boourlly. and In default iif bo doling hiB ofDce shall he deemnt-J 



§ 3. An election for Kovernwr. lleutenant-anvernnr, Becretary of 

the Tuesday next after the first Monday uf November, In the year of our 
Lord line thoasand eight hundred and seventy-two, and ever>' fonr years 
thereafter: far superintendent of pabllc Instruction, on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday of November, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy, and every tour years thereafter; and fortreaaurer, on 
the day last ahovE mentioned, and every two years thereafter, at anch 
places and in BUch manner as may be prescribed by law. 

I 4. The returns of every election tor the abova-named officers shall 
be sealed up and transmitted, by the retumluB officers, to the fteuretary 
of stale, directed to " The Speaker of the House of Representatives," who 
shall, Inunedlately Bfter the organization of the honse, and before pro- 
ceeditiK to other business, opeu and puhlish the game in the presence ot a 
majority of each house of the General Assembly, who shall for that pur- 
pose assemble In the hall of the bouse of Represebtatlres. The person 
having tlie blgheat number of votes for either of said offices, shall be de- 
clared dnly electa ; but If two or more have an etiual, and the highest 
nmnber of votes, the General Assembly shall, by Joint ballot, choose one 
ot such persons for said office. Contested elections for all of said offlces 
shall be determined by botb houses ot the General Assembly, by Joli 
ballot, in sucli manner as may be prescribed by law. 



I B. No person shall be eligible to Hie otHce of governor, or lieqten- 
ant-fpjvemor, who shall not have attained the age of thirty yettrfc and 
been for five years next preceding Us election a citizen of the United 
States and of this State. Neither the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
auditor of public accounts, secretary ot state, superintendent of public 
instractlou, nor attorney-general shall be eligible to any other office 
durtng the period tor which lie dwU have beeu e\eQt^. 
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I &. The supreme eieciitirc power sliall be vBHlflrf ill Mih KovBrnor, 
who Hliall take cure tbat tbe laws be [Hichfully execated. 

Ht the clone nt Mb term of offloe, gisa (o Ihe Cisneral Assembly iutonna- 
lion, br mesSBBe, of tbe eandltlnn of the State, and Hball recommend 
Huch meuBureB as he shall deem expedient. He sliuU acttuuiit tu tbe 
Oeneral Assembly, and accompany his measaite with u statemenL of all 
moneys received and paid not by blm from any funds subject U> Ms 
order, with vouchei-H, and, at the oiiinmeuueinent of each regular sesslou, 
IireaeDt eHtlmaleii of the amnant of money reiiuired tu he rained by tai- 
Btion for all purposes. 

t S. The governor may, oti extraordinary uccasloiis. convene the Oen- ■ 
er«l ABsembly. by proclamation, staling therein the purpose for which 1 

ness except tbat for which they were tailed together. I 

I B. In case of a disagreement between the two houses with raapeot I 
(a the time of adjournment, tlie governor may, on the some beltig aer- I 
tlfled In him by tbe house tmt mnving tbe adjournment, adjourn the ' 
General Assembly to snch time as ho tJiinks pn>per, nut beyond the first 
day u( tbe next reRular session. 

I 10. The governor shall nominate and, by and witll Ibe advlire and 
consent of the Senate (a majority at all the senators eleoted concurring 
byyeaeand nays), appoint all ofllcera whose offices are established by 
this Constitution, or which maybe created by law, and whose appoint- 
ment or election Is not otherwise provided for; and no such officer shall 
be appointed or elected by the (ieneral Annenibly. 

I II. In case of vacancy, during the recess of tlie Senate, in any 
omce whicli [s not elective, tbe governor shall make a temporary appoint- 
ment until the next meeting of the Benaie, when be shall nominate some 

Srmed by the Henate (a majority of all the senators elected concurring 
by yeas and nayal, sliali hold liinolSce during the remainder of the term, 
and nntll hie successor shall be appointed and qualified. No person, 
after being rejected by tbe Senate, shall be again nominated for the 
same otllce at the same setsslon, n-nless at the request of the Senate, 
or be appointed W tbe same office dnring tbe recess of the General 
Assembly. 

I IK. The governor shall have power to remove any officer whom he 
may appoint, in case of incompetency, ncgloct of duty, or maKeBsance in 
oDce: and be may declare his office vacant and fill tlie same as Is herein 
provided In other cases of vacancy. 

f 18. Tbe governor shall have power to grant reprieves^ comma. 
p, AOd pardons, after conviction, (or all ottencea, wdVitcV \ss «u^ 
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w iniiy be provided by law relative Mi the maniie 



of «p|)ly- 



I 

I 



I 



ing therefor. 

I II. The Boveruor Khali be uonunftader-iu-eliief of the nulitary and 

nOiVHl furvBH at the Stitt« ^except when they dliHll \»i calleil into the eer- 
vice of the rnitBd States) ; and may rail mil. the same lo execute the 
laws, BupprosB inanrrectioo, and re^iel invasion. 

E IS. Th<? governor, and all vivll ufflcurt) <if tlila State, shall be Uahlo 
to Impeachment for any miademeanor in office. 



i 1*1. Kvery bill passed by tlie Ueneral AsHemtaly ahalJ, before It be- 

If ho approve, he shall ^(^ri ft, and thereupon It Bliall become a law ; 
hut it lie do not ajipnive, he ehall return it, with liiH nbjeetinnn, to the 
house in whii^h it shall have originated, whieh house shall enter the ob- 
jections at large upon its JournBl, and proceed tu recuitelder the bllL If, 
(hen, two-thirds of the memhem elected a^ree tn ]>a«a the saiae, it shall 
be sent, loRether with the (ihjactions, ta the other house, by which It 
shall Ukewlw be reconsidered ; and If approved by two-thirds of the 
member* elected tii tiiat honao, it ahall become a law, notwithatandlnB 
the abjectioDS of the governor. But in all such cases, the vote of each 
Iiousu shall be determined by jcns and nays, t« he entered on the Journal.* 

* Hills making approprlatlnua of money out of the treOiSiiry shall spe- 
cify the objects and purposes for which the sauLe are made, and appro- 
priate to them respectively their several amounts in distinct items and 
sections, and If the governor aliull not approve any one or mure of the 
lt£ms or sections contained in any hill, hut shall approve the residue 
thereof, It shall become a law as to the residue In like wanner as If he 
bad signed It. 

■ The Rovernur shall then return the bill, with his objeetlons ta the 
items or sections of the same nut approved by lilm, tii the houiie In which 
the hill ahall have originated, which house shall outer the objectlona at 

as is not approved hy the governor. 

* The same proceedings shall be had in both houses in recoosldoriDK 
the same as Is he rein before provided In rbso of an entire hill returned by 
the governor with his objections ; and if any item or section of said bill 
not approved by the governor sliall be passed by two-thirds of the mem- 
hem elected tn each ot the two hnuees of the Ueneral Assembly, It shall 
heooma part of said law, notwithstanding the obieetlona of the govemur. 
Any bill whloh shall not be returned by the governor within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after It simll have been presented to him, shall be- 
le a law in like manner as if he had Blgued It; unless the General 
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it Khali be Aled. witb bla ubji 



t IT. In rase of the ileatli, I'onvietlim, or impeachmpnt, failure to 
qnallfy, resignatlnn, absence from tlie fluts, or other disability of tlio 
Kdvernor, the pon-erB. datles, and emolamenta of the office for the reaidne 
of tliB term, or until tlie disability shall be mtnuved, sliall devolve upon 
the lieuIenant-Bovernor. 

I 18. The lieutenant-governor shall he president of the Senate, and 
shall rote only when the SeiiBta la equally dl\'lded. The Weuate shall 

impeaohment of the lienteriunt-jfovrmor, orwhen he shall hold the oil 
of governor. 

« 19. If there be no lioutenant-Rovernor, or if the lieatenantg 
emor shall, for any of the I'ausea Hpeeifled In Bastion erventeen of t 
artli'le, become incapable of pertoTming the duties of the olBce, the 
Iireeldent of the Senate shall act as sovernor until the vacancy is filled 01 
the disability removed ; and If tlm iiresiden t of the Senate, for any of the 
above-named rauHos, nhall become tni-apahle of performing the duties 
governor, the same ahall lievnlve upon tlie speaker nt (he House ..f R 



t SO. It the oiBi^e of auditor of public accau 
tary of state, attorney-general, or anperintendent of public instruction 
shall be vacated tiy death, resignatlnn. or otherwise. It shall be the duty, 
of the governor to till Die same by iLppoliitinent, and the atipoUitee b1 
hold his oiDoe until his successor shall he elected and qualified In such 

nfflrw™ of (lie Eii«-ntiva Departmeot. and of all the public Institutifms of 
the ((tate, of all moneys received or dlsharsul by them, severally, from 
all sources, and for every service performed, and a semi-annual report, 
thereof lie made to the novernor, under oalh ; and any officer wlio makea 
a false report shall be guilty of perjury, and be punished accordingly. 

I SI. The omcers of tile Executive Department, and of all the public 
lUBtltutiuns of the State, shall, at least teo days preceding each regular 

shall submit such reports to the General Assembly, together with the 
reportB of the judges of the supreme court of defects in the t'onstitntion 
and laws; and the governor may at anytime require information, in 
writing, under oath, from the officers of the Executive Depai-tmont. and 
all otAcers and managers of State Institutions, upon any subjevt relating 
lo die ouuditlon, manitgement, and eiteaaea a( UwU tewjit&Ml.i* t^Bfink 
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THE SEAL. OF STATE 

§ 22. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall be called the 
" Great Seal of the State of Illinois," which shall be kept by the secre- 
tary of state, and used by him, officially, as directed by law. 

FEES AND SALARIES. 

§ 23. The officers named in this article shall receive for their ser- 
vices a salary, to be established by law, which shall not be increased or 
diminished during their official terms, and they shall not, after the expi- 
ration of the terms of those in office at the adoption of this Constitution, 
receive to their own use any fees, costs, perquisites of office, or other 
compensation. And all fees that may hereafter be payable by law for 
any services performed by any officer provided for in this article of the 
Constitution, shall be paid in advance into the Stat« treasury. 

DEFINITION AND OATH OF OFFICE 

§ 24. An office is a public position created by the Constitution or 
law, continuing during the pleasure of the appointing power, or for a 
fixed time, with a successor elected or appointed. An employment is 
an agency, for a temporary purpose, wliich ceases when that purpose is 
accomplished. 

8 25. All civil officers except members of the General Assembly and 
such inferior officers as may be by law exempted, shall, before they enter 
on the duties of their respective offices, take and subscribe the following 
oath or affirmation. 

"I do fioleinnly swear (or affirm, as the case maybe) that I will sapport the 
Consititiition of the United States, and the Constitation of the State of Illinois, and 

that I will faithfally discharge the duties of the office of according to the best 

of my ability." 

And no other oath, declaration, or test shall be required as a qualifica- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VI 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 

S 1. The judicial powers, except as in this article is otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be vested in one supreme court, circuit courts, county courts, 
justices of the peace, police magistrates, and in such courts as may be 
created by law in and for cities and incorporated towns. 

SUPREME (JOURT 

§ 2. The supreme court shall consist of seven judges, and shall have 
original jurisdiction in cases relating to the revenue, in maridamus and 
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hahenf frpue, and appellitte ^urisdictEati In all other cases. One nf itald 
Judges shall be rhlef jusl.ice; (nar eball cnnatitute a quorum, and the 
Konemrence ri£ fourslioll be neoesBary Ut every decision. 

t 3. No person shall lie eligible In the rilBoe of judge ot the supreme 
I'onrt DDleaH he shnll be at leant thirty year? of ago, and a citizen of the 
United StBteH, nor untesH he ahall liave resided in tills S^tat« live years 
next preceding his election, and bo a resident of the district In which lie 
shall be elected. 

9 1. Terms of tlio supreme n^urt. shall cuntlnue to be held In tbe 
present grand divisions at the several places now provided tor holdlnx 
the same ; and until otherwise provided by Ian-, one or more terms of 
B^d er.nrl. shall be held, for the norttiern division, in the elty (it ChlcttBO 
each year at snch Ijmus aa said court may appoint, whenever said city or 
the county uf Cook ahall appoint appropriate room^ therefor, and the 
use at a suitable library, wltliont aipense tn tbe State, TUe judicial 
dliisiuns may be altered, Increaeed, or diminished in number, and the 
limes and places of holding said court may be changed by law. 

I S. Tbe present xrand dli-isions shall be preserved, and be denom- 
inated Soutliern, Central, and NurUiern. until otherwise provided by law. 
The State shall be divided into seven districts for the election of Judges, 
and nntU otherwise provided by law, they shall be as follows ; 

P(nitDI(t(rtfl(.— The counties ot St. Clair, CUnl<m,WBBhlnBton,Jetrer. 
Bon, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, White, Hamilton, Franklin. Perry, 
Randolph. Monroe. Jackson. Wlllinmson. Ballne. Gallatin. Hardin, Pxpe, 
Union, Johnimn, Alexander, Pulaski, and Maasac. 

Swoad Dtelcief.— The coontleB of Madison. Bond, Marion, Clay, 
Richland, Lawrence, Crawford, Jasper. EOlngham, Fayette, Montgom- 
ery, Macoupin. Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Clreene, Jersey, (^Ihonn, I 
and Christian. ' 

Third Diatrlcl.— The counties nf Sangamon, Macon, Logan, Do Witt, 
Piatt, Douglas, Cliampaign, Vermilion, Klcl^eiin, Llvlngsl/m, Ford, 
Iroquois. Coles, Edgar, Moultrie, and Tazewell. 

Fljurth DMrlot.— The coantlea of Fulton, McDonough. Hancock. 
Schayler, Brown, Adams, Pike, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Casa, and 
Scott. 

Fifth Dtelrtcl.— The counties of Knoi, Warren, Hendor*on, Meroer, 
Henry, Slark, Peoria, Marshall, I'utnam, Bureau, LaSalle, (Irundy. and 
Woodford. 

sum Dta(r(c(.— The counties of Whiteside. Carroll, Jo Daviess, Ste- 
phenson, Winnebago. Boone. McHenry, Kane, Kendall, DeKalb, Lee, 
Ogle, and Ruck Island. 

Srnn'h DMHcl.— The. n.anties ut Ijike. Cmi. Will. Kankakee, and 
Dni'age. 

The boundaries of the districts may Iw (changed a1 the session of the 
General Aniembly next proceding tbe election for Judges therein., ii.ad at 
15 
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no other time; liiit whenever such nlteratlnns Hlml! 
ihull be upon the role nf eqiiallLy at popuUtioii. i 
boundarluB will allow, auii l.be districts shall he com 
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time of voting un the Hdoptlun of tills ConBtitulion, one 
lupremc court Hliall lie elected hy the electors thereof, In 
each of said district-s uumher^ two, three, sis. and seven^ who shall hold 
his olBce for the term of ulno years from the tlret Monday of June, [n 
'ear of our Lortl one tlinueanU eight Imndred and seventy. Tlie 
term of UIHce nf judges of the supreme court, elected after the adoption 
of this roiistiCution, shall be nine yeani: and on the first Monday of 
Jnne of the year In whicli the term of any of the Judges in the office at 
,lie adoption of this Constitnlion, or of the judges then elected, shall 
ixpire, and every nine yeara thereafter, there shall be an election for 
le successor or siiDcesiiors of such Judges, in the respective distriota 
hereiu the term of such judges shall expire. The chief justice shall 
sntlnue to act as such until tlie i^ipiTatinii of the term (or which he was 
locled, after which the Judges shall choose one of their number chief 

i J. From and after the ailoiiLioii of this ConHtituUon, the Judges of 
he supreme court shall each receive a salary of four thousand dollars 
jer annum, payable quarterly, until otherwise provided by law. And 
tfler said salaries shall he fixed hy law, the Balaries of the judges In office 
thall not be Inorease'l or diminished during the tem:i for which said 
judges shall have been elected- 

t 8. Appeals and writs of arror may be taken to tJio supreme courl, 
leld in the grand division in which the case in decided, of, hy onnsent of 
,he parlies, to any other grand divisiou. 

D n. The snpreme court shall appoint one reporter of its decisions, 
who shall hold !iis offlee for six years, subject to removal by the court. 

I 10. At the lime of the election for representatives in the General 
Aseemhiy, happening next preceding the expiration of the terms of otDcs 
ot the present clerks of said cnurt. one clerk of said court for each di- 
vision shall be electod, whose term of office shall he six years from said 
election, hut who shall not enter opon the duties of his office iinUl the 
expiration of (he term of his predecessor, and every Edx yc 
of salil court tor each aivldon shall he elected. 




e 11. After the year ot oar l-ord one Ihoi 
seven ty-fo or, inferior appellate courts, of unlfo 
diction, may be created In distrlcta formed I 
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sncli appeals and writs of error an the Genera! ABwmbly r 
may bs proBecnted from circuit or other uoartii. Had from wliluh appeals ■" 
and writs uf error aliall 11a to the supreme court. In aU criminal cbsdh, 
and cases in which a franehise, or freehoM, or the validity of a statute is 
involved, and in such other cases as may he provided by law. Sufh ap- 
pellate (lOortB shall be held by such nnmber of judues of the circuit 
courts, and at suoli times and places, and in such manner a» may be pru- 
lided hy law; hut no ]ud|«e shall nit in review upon c-hsch dei'ldni by 
him : nor shall said juditeH receive *ny additionai compenaatLon (or sach 



I 13. The cironit ronrtn shall have original Jariadiotion of all causes 
in law and equity, and such appellate Jurlsdictiou as in or may be pro- 
vided bylaw, and shall hold two or more terms each year in every cnnnty. 
The tennn of office of Judges of circuit oourtn shall be nix years. 

1 13. The atate, exclusive of the county of Cook and other oonutles 
having a popalaUon of one hundred thousand, shall he divided into In- 
diclal drcol ta, prior lo the expiration of the terms of office of the present 
JadgoB of the circuit courts. Suck circuits sliall 1>e formed of contlB- 
UDDB coontiea, in a« nearly compact form and as nearly equal aa circnra- 
Btanoea wilt permit, having due regKnl to bosinest, territory, and populs' 
tlon, and shall not exceed In number oho circuit for every one hundred 
thODsand of population in the State. One judge shall be elerCed tor 
of said circuits hy the electiirs thereof. New circuits may be formed 
and the boundarien of circuits changed by the General Artseinbly, at it»' 
sesHion next preceding the election for circuit jndges. hat at no > 
time. PriieUlt'l. that the circuits may be equalliied or changed at thft 
first session of tlie General Assembly after the adoption of tbU Constt- 
tntion. The creation, alteration, or change of any circuit shall not affect 
the Umnre of office uf any Judge. Whenever the business of the Hrrult 
CDort of any one, or of two or more contiguous counties, containing a 
population exceeding flfly thonsanid, sliali occupy nine months of the 
roar, tlie General Assembly may make of such county, or oountieB, a 
Mparate circuit. Whenever additional clrcnits are created, the fora- 

I 14. The General Assembly shall provide for the times of holding 
court In each county ; which shall Tiot be changed, except hy the tlen- 
eral Assembly next preceding the general election for Judges of said 
courts; but additional terms may be provided for in any county. The 
election (or Judges of the circuit conrts shall be held on the first Monday 
In June, in the year of our I.«rd one thousand eight hnudreil and sev- 
enty-three, and every six years thereafter. 

( ir.. The General Assembly may divide the Slale into Judicial cir- 
cuits of greater populalinu and territory, lu lieu of the circuits provided 
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Bevorally, by the aloclors therwif, by KBnerBl ticket, of not exceed Idb foup 
jadgee, who ahall liold the circnJt courte In the circuit for which they 
Hhull be elected, in such manner tjt may be provEded by Ihw. 

j Ifl. From and after the adoption of thia Constitatlon, Judges of 
the circalt conrta ithnlt receive a salary of three tboagand dollura per 
annum, payable qimrterly. until otherwise provided by law. And after 
their SHlaHe» shall be Hxed hy law, they nltall not be Increased or di- 
minished duribK the terms for ivbich said Jadges shall be respectively 
elected; and from and after the adoption of this Conetltation, no Indtte 
of the supreme or circuit court shall receive any other compensation, 
perquisites, or beneflt, in any form whatsoever, nor perform any other 
than Judicial duties to which may belonK any emoluments. 

I IT. Nu person shall be eligible to the office of jadge of the circuit 
or any Inferior court, or to rownberBblp In the Board of County Com- 
missioners, unless he shall be at least twenly-dvo years of age, and a 
citizen III the United SUten, nur unless he shall have resided In this 
State Ave years next preceding lib election, und be a resident of the 
circuit, county, city, cities, or incorporated town in which he shall 



I IH. There shall he elected in and (or each connty. 
Judge and one clerk of the i-ounty court, whose term of otBce shall be 
[our years. But the (Jeneral Assembly may create districts of two or 
more contlgiious counties, in each of which shall he elected one Judge, 
who shall take the place ot and exercise the powers and jurisdiction ot 
connty Jodges In sBch districts. County courts sliall be conrts of rec> 
ord, and sliall have original Jarlsdictlon )u all matters of probate; set- 
tlement of estates of deceased persons: appointment of guardians ntKl 

l« apprentices ; and In prooeedlngs tor the collection of taxes and 
ussessmenta, and sucli other Jurisdiction as may be provided fur by 
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t an. The neneral Assembly may provide for the establiahment of a 
probate court in each coanty having a population of over Hfly thousand, 
and for the election of a judge ttiereof, whose term of office shall he the 
same as that of the connty jDdge,Bnd who shall he elected a< the same 
time und In the name manner. Said coorts, when estalillshed, shall 
have original Jurisdiction of all probatu matters, the settlement of estates 
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I> 21. JllBtlGCBot the peace, police maKlHtra.CeR, 
be elected In and (ur natli distrluts as are. or may 
nnd the jurisdiction of anch Juaticea of the peaoe ai 
shall be unlfomi- 



onBtsblea shall 
nvlded by law. 
Ice nia^latratea 



{ 'i^. At the election for member» of the Qeneral AaHembly in the 
year of onr Lord one thousand efjjhl hunilreil and seventy-two, and 
every rour years thereafter, there shall be elected a State's allomey in 
and for ea^h county, in lien of the State's attflrneys nnw provided by 
lav, whose tertn of offiue nhall be tour years. 



i 33. The connty of Cook nhall bo one Judicial circuit. The cir- 
ault court of Cook Connty nhall consist of five Judges, until their number 
shall be inereased, as herein provided. The present jadge of the record- 
er'H eoMtt of the city of Chicago, and the present Judge of the circnlt 
court of Coolc County, shall be two of said Jndges, and shall remain in 
offlcB for the terms for which they wore respectively elected, and until 
their successors shall be elected and qualified. The superior court of 
Chicago shall he continued and called the "Superior Court of Cook 
County." The General Assembly may increase the number o( said 
judges, by adding one to either of said conrta for every additional fifty 
thousand Inhabitants in said county over and above a population of 
tonr hundred thousand. The terms of oCBce of the judges of said 
courtB, hereafter elected, shall be six years. 

I H. The Judge having Uie shortest unexpired term sliall be chief 
justice of the court of which he is a Judge, In case there are two or more 
whofi« terms expire at the same time, it may be determined by lot which 

U be chief justice. Any judge vt either of said courtH shall have all 
the powers of a circuit Judge, and may hold the court of which he is a 




Df then 



,y hold H 



nch ther 



« S6. The judges of the superior and circuit courts, and the Stale's 

said connty, shall receive the same salarlea, payable out of 

the Stale treasury, as Is or may be paid from said treasury Ii) the circuit 

Judges and Stale's attorneys of the State, and such further cuiapensa- 

tton, U> be paid by Uie coouty of Cook, aa U ot aw.'s^w\RB<iS&sa.>i'i'A.'<B- 
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I 



mpKiisatlnn sball not hn phangeA during tbeir cantiDUanofl 

B cltr of Chloimu shuU be ooDtinoeil, 
.■.inrt o( Cnok County." It Hliall hai'i- 
t.lie jurisdlrtinnuf a (circuit court in a.11 eases of rrlmlnal and ipuui crlni- 
Itial nature, arising in tlie coujity of Cook, or that may be brought \ie- 
turesald coarl pursuant Ui law ; and all reoognizanooit and appeals taken 
Id aoiil couoly in criminal and qiuul criminal cases shall he returnable 
and taken to said court. It shall have no jurlsdlcU<i» in civil cases, except 
in those on behalf at the people, »nd Incident to snch criminal or ^luijtl 
criminal mattora. and to dlapoae of unQnisbed biiaineas. The terms of 
ealil crtinlnul I'uurt of Cook County shall be hold by one or more nt llie 
judges of tiie circuit or nuperior nourt of Cook County, ns nearly as may 
be Id aKernatlon. as may he detarmtoed by said Judges, or provided by 
law. Said Judges shall be rj' o^bi Judgen of said court. 

* HT. Tlie present clerk of the recorder's court of the oity of Chicago 
shall he the clerk of the criminal conrt of Cook C^Dnty during the )«rm 
for which he was elecl«d. The present clerks of the superior court of 
Chicago, and the present cTerk of the circuit court of Cook County, shall 
continue in offlce during the terms for wblch they were rexpectively 
elected ; and thereafter there shall be but one clerk of the superkir 
court, to be elected by the qualifled electors of said county, wbo sbalL 
hold hlsomce tor the term of four years, and until his aueoesBor ia elected 
and qnatifletl. 

t ix. All JusCicea of the peace In the city <if Cbk^agn shall lie ap- 
pointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate (but only upon the rei'iiiiiiuendatlon of a majority of the Judges 
of the ciicnit, snperior, and county coorte). and tor auRh districts as are 
now or shall hereafter he provideil by law. They shall hold their offices 
for four years, and until their sucoeasora have been commlsBloned and 
qoallfled ; but they niay be removed by summary proceeding, In the cir> 
cnitor BUpecior court, for eitorlion or other malteaaance. Eiiating Jns- 
tlcoH o( the peace and police raft«iatratea may hold their offlcea until the 
eipiratlon of tbeir respective terms. ^^ 



t W. All Judicial offlcer>, stuill beconiuili'sloncd by the governor, im^ 
laws relating tu courts shall be ^neral, ittid of uniform operation i and 
the organization. Jurisdiction, puwers, proceedings, and pnu^tlce at all 
courts of the same clase or grade, so tar as regulated by law, and the 
force and effect of the procesa, Judgments, and deereca of sncb oourtH, 
severally, shall be nnjform. 

9 'ia. The General Assembly may, for cause entered on tlie Journals, 
npoD due notice and opportunity of defence, remove from ofllce any 




offline, c 
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■ of threo-fourtJis of all the membera eLecMai at 
•Siwm In l.hls article mentianed shall be rsiuoved 
tioQ and flual convlftioji, for inlsdumeanor In 



li year, r»pDrt in 



e 31. All JikIbbh flf c>ourt« of reconl Inl 
shall, an or before the flraL day of June of ta 
the Judseu of the supreme vourt auch dufec' 
as their experleni:e may aiiKgeat i and the Jiirlgea (if the Biipreme court 
shall, on or before the first day of January of eaiih yenr, report in writing 
to ttie Kovernur such defects Knd omiseionB In the Constitution and laws 
as they may And ki exlut, together with appropriate forms of bills to cure 
such defects and omiasions jn the lavra. And the judttea of the several 
circnit courts shall report to the next General Assembly the number of 
days they have held court In the several cnuntles composing their re- 
spective Dircuits the precedlnij two years. 

» 3Z. All ufllcer? provided for in this article shall bold their ofHces 
until their aucceitsors nlinl) be qunlltled, and they shall, respectively, re- 
side In the division, circuit, coButy, or district for which they may be 
elected or appointed. The terms of ofUce of all such oRleers, where not 
otherwise prescribed in this art.irle, shall be four years. All otllcers, 
Where not otherwise provided for in this article, shall perform such 
duties and receive sucli rompensation as is, or may be, provided by law. 
Vacancies in such elective offices shall be fiUed by election ; bnt where 
the unexpired term does not eiceed one year, the vacancy shall be filled 
by appointment, as followa: Of Jadgee, by the sovemor: of clerks of 
courts, by the court to which the office appertains, or by the jndge or 
Judges thereof; and of allsueh other olBces, by the Board of Supervisors, . 
or Board of County Cnmmlasloners, In the county where the vacaniqF' I 



B 33. All procesB shall run : In the name iif tht, Penplt of the Stair, of 
/Itinoia; and all pmsecutiona shall be carried on : In the name and by the 
authority of the People of the State nf Illinois ; and eonclDde : Agaimt the 
peace and tlioiMy of the same, " Population," wherever used in this 
article, shall be determined by the next preceding cbuhub of thia State, 
or of the United States. 



LTICLE VII 



( 1. Every person having resided In this State one year, in t 

county ninety days, and in the election diatrtct thirty days next preci 

Ing any election therein, wlu. was iin olwtor in this Stute on the first d 

of April, In the year of our U>rd one thousand eight hundred and for 

t, or obtained a cerltfieate of naturalization, before any court 

d in this 8tat«, prior Co the Orst da; of JML'asiTV.^^V\u&-3«wc >A • 




t S. All V. 
t it. Elect 



* by b«li<it 



» 



the iKACe. he privileged trom arnwt during < 
and In giilng lji and returning fnini the nsim 
□hliaed to do military duty on tlic dnya of e\ 
ur public, dnnger. 

> i. Ho e]ecUtr sbnll be deemed tii liuv< 



rtlon, 



n, felony, ot hreach of 

attend Alice at elections, 
knd no elector aball be 
iptln time of w»r 



□f this Stule, u 



jHt Ills rBBident* in this 

H sbnence nn the hunlaeBS ot the United Slatea, or 

IB military or naval Herviee of the United States. 

» S. No soldier, soanmn, or marine in the array or navy of the United 

States ahall be deemed a resident of tblH UlAte in i^unaeqaence of being 

Btationed therein. 

t H. No person shall be elected or appointed In any office In thii^ 
State, civil, or military, who la not a Rltlmn of Che United States, and 
who shall not have resided in this State one year neitt preceding the 
elei'tion or appointment. 

< 7. The General Assembly atinll pasn laws eicludlng trom the ri^ht 
of Butfrage pereooB convicted ot Infamous crimes. 



ARTICLE VII 1 



I 1. The Eteneral Assembly ehall provide 
system of free schools, whereby all children o1 
gooil common school education. 

t S, All lands, moneys, or other property, donated, granted, or 
received f'lr scliool, collie, seminary, or oniversity purposes, and the 
proceeds thereof, shall be faithfully applied te the objects for which 
snch gifts or grants were made, 

I 3. Neither the General AaBembly nor any connty, city, town. 
tnwnBhlp. school district, or other public corporation, shall over make 
any appropriation or pay from any public fund wliatever, anything In 
aid of any charch or sectarian purpose, or to help snpporl or susialn any 
school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or sclen- 
tlflc Inatltntlon, controlled by miy church or seftarian deiiominfttion 
whateverj nor shall any grant or donation of land, money, or other per- 
sonal property everl>e modehy tlie State, or any such public corporation, 
Ui any chtirpli. or for any seotariBii purpose. 

i 1, No teacher. Mtate, county, township, or district school officer 
shall lie Interested in the sale, pniceedh or proflta of any book, upparatus, 
or furniture, uaed or te be used. In any school In this Stale, with which 
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provided by the General ABBembly. 

A S. There may be a cuunly euperlii Undent nf 
connty whose quallfloatlone, powera, clntlea, compen. 
Mid mtkuner ai election, and term of nfllce, shall be pre 

ARTIGLE tX 



I 1. The General AsBemblj- Hhall provlda anch revennB as may be 
needfal b>- levyiog a tax. by valuation, «u that every pureon and corpo- 
ration shall pay a Ijlx In proporlion to the valoe of his. her. or ita 
property — snch value to he aacertainBd by soma person or persona, to ha 
elected or appointed in sncb manner as the General Assembly eliall 
direct, and not otherwise ; hut the General AeHembly shall have power 
to tax peddlers, auotloaeers, brok&rs, hawkers, nkercbanta, comiuiflaion 
merchants, showmen. Jugglers, Inn-keepers, grocery-keepers, liquor- 
dealers, toll-brldses. terries, InHurniice, Mlegrapli and express Interests 
or bDidiiess, venders of patenCs, and persons or corporations owning m J 
using tranohises and privileges. In anch manner as it shall, from time W | 
time, direct by general law, unlfcirm as tn the L'lass upon which tt 

I S. The apeolnfation at the objects and subjects of taxation shall 
not deprive the Qeneral Assembly of the power ta require other subjects 
iir ohjecta to be taxed, In such manner a« may Iw cnrinlstent with the 
prlnclpleB of taxation fixed in this Constitution. 

I 'i. The property of tho 8tat«, countieB, and other municipal cor- 
porations, both real and personal, and such other property, as may be 
used excluslvsly for agricultoral and horticultural moieties, for school, 
religious, cemetery, and charitable purposes, may be exempted froni tax- 
ation ; but sucli exemption shall be only by general law. In the assess- 
■uent of real estate incumbereil b}' public easement, any ilepreclatlon 
occaaloneil by such easement may be deducted in the valuation of sofb 
liroperty. 

It 1. The Ueoeral Assembly shall provide, In all cases where It may 
be necessary tii sell real estate for the non-payment of taxes or speuUl 
(MBeBsments. for State, connty. municipal, or other purposes, that a return 
of such unpaid taxes or assessments shall be mode to some general offloer 
Of the county, having authority to ref^elve State and county taxes; and 
there shall be nu sale of said property (or any of said taxes or asseas- 
ments but by said officer, upon the orAer or Judirroeut of some court ut 

I 5. The right of redemption from all sales of real eatat«, for the 
non-payment of taxes or special asuessmenta of any character whatever, 
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the Oerier&l Assembly sliaJI provide, by law, tor reuftanikble notice to b 
given tu thu owners or parties Interasteil. by publlcatiun or otherwise, a 
the fiict of tliE< snle of tlie property for aucli tue 
wliBu the time of rederoplion shall expire: Pivi 



inliabitanlB tlierenf, iir tlia property therein, from tlieir or il« proportion- 
ate share of taxes to be levied for State purposes, nor shall conunotatloil 
for sut^li tax?H be auUiorlied in utiy tunu whatsoever. 

H 7. All taxes levied for Statu purposes shall be paid into the Slate 

n H. County antiiorltles shall never assess taxe^, the ageregate of 
which shall exceed seventy-Sve cents per one hundred dollars' valoatlon, 
except for tlio payment of Indebtedness existing at the adoption of this 
CouBtilntion, unless authorized by a vote of the people of the C'lunly. 

a 9, Tiio Qenoral Assemhly may vest the corporate aathorltfes o( 
cities, tovcns. and villages, with power tu make local Improvementfl by 
special assessment or by special taxation of {■ontlguous property, or 
otherwise. For all oilier corporate purjioses. all municipal corporatioDs 
nuLy be vested with authority to assess and collect taxes : but such taxes 
shall be uniform in respect to persons and property, witliin the juriadlc- 
tlon of tliP body Iniposlns the same. 

t III. The Ueneml Assembly sliall not Impose Mxes upon maniciiial 
corporations, or the Inhabitants or property thereof, for corporate pur- 
poses, hat shall require (Iiat all tbe tuxablp property ttithlii the limits of 
muiilelpivl eorporations shall be taxed for the payment of debts contracted 
under authority nf law, such Itut'CS to he nnlform In respect to persons 
and property, witliln the Jurisdii'tlon nf the body imposlnit the fame. 
Private property shall Dot be liulile to be taken or sold for the payment 
of the corporate debts of a municipal rorporation. 

i 11.' No person who Is in default, as tolleetor or custodian of money 
or property belonBing to a municipal corporation, shall beelljplile to any 
office In or under sui'h corporation. The fees, salary, or compensaclon of 
no municipal ofllcer who is elected or appointed for a definite termor 
offloe. shall be Increased or dlniiuished during such l«rni. 

I ]£. No uouuty, i-ity, township, school district, or other municipal 
corpomtlun, shall be [Allowed to become Indebted in any manner or tor 
any purpose, to an amount, Including; existing indebtedness, in the ag- 
gregatj^ exceeding Ave per ceiituui on the value of the taxable property 
therein, l<i b* uscerlulned by the last asaessnicnt for Stale and county 
taxes, previous to the IncurrlnK of such indebtedness. Any county. 
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cits', school diBirlct. or oi.hpr municipal corporation, lociiiTlnRaDy indebt- 
edness SH afuresaiit, shall ttefore, or at the time ot doing sn, provide Tor 
the oollectlon of a direct, annual taji suIBcient to pay the interest on such 
debt. OB it falls due, and also to pa.y and discbar^ the principal thereof 
wltbln twenty yettrs from the tiineuf uontractlnB the same. This section 
shall not be construed to prevent a.i^ county, city, township, school dJa- 
triut, or nOier municipal corporation, from iBsnlng their bonds in compli- 
ance with any vote of the people which may have been had prior to the 
adaption of this Cnnstltution In pursuance of any taw providing therefor. 

« 13.* The corporate authorltiee of the city of ChicBj(0 are hereby 
BUthorlxed to Issue interest-bearine bonds of said city to an amount not 
exceeding tlvc mllllnn ilnllars, at a rate nf interest not Ut exceed Sve per 
centum per annum, the principal payable within tliirty years from the 
daleoflhiflr issue, and the procaodB tlieroof shall l» paid to tlie treasurer 
of the World's Columbian Exposition, and U9e<1 and disbursed by him 
under the direction and control of the directors, in aid nf the World's 
L'nlamhlan Exposition, to be held in the city of Chicago, in porsuance of 
an act of Congress ot the United States. 

PnivmeA, that if at an election (or the adoption of this amendment a 
majority of the votes cast within tJie limits of tlie city of Chicago aball 
be against its adoption, then no bonds aball be issued nuder this amend- 

And said cnrpiirBte authorities shall lie repaid oslargc a proportionate 
amount of the aid given by them as is repaid to the stockholders on the 
soma subscribed and paid by tbom, and the money bo received ahall be 
used in the redemption of the bonds Issued as aforesaid, provided that 
■aid author! ties may take in whole or in partut the suin coming to them 
any permanent improvements placed on land held or controlled by them. 

And jiTovided fiirlhtr, that no auch lndebl«dneBs so created shall in 
any part thereof be paid by the State, or from any State revenue, tax, or 
fund, hut the same shall ho paid by the said city ot Chicago alone. 



I 1. No new county sbalt be formed nr estahllsbed hy the General 
Assembly, which will rodnce the county or counties, or either of them, 
from which It shall be taken, to less contents than four hundred square 
miles; nor shall any county he formed nt less contents; nor shall any 
line thereof pass within less than ten miles of any county seat of the 
county or counties proposed to l>o divided. 

I 3. No county shall be illdded, or have any part stricken there- 
from, without submitting the question to a, vole of the people of the 
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coimty. nor mUesn. s. majnrity nf all the IcRal voters of tbe county, vnUlig 
on tbe iiaeBIion. ehitll vote for th.e same. 

t ii. Tbers nliall be nn terrlMri' ntricken frr>m any county, unieee n 
maJDrity of the volere livle^ In BOi'b territory eball petition for ench di- 
viHlon : and nu territory shall he added to any county without the ron- 
sant of l!iB majinity of the voters pf the oounty to which It la proposed 
to he added. But the portion bo striclEen olT and added to another county, 
or formed In wlioie or In part intu a new county. Hhall be holden for and 
obliged to pay its proportion or the Indebtedness of the oouoty (mm 
which It haa been taken. 



t 4. Nu county sent shall be removed until the point to whlrh It Is 
proposed fo be removed shall be fixed In pursuance of law, and three- 
Qftha of the voters of the county, to be ascertained io sueb manner as 
shall be provided bygenerallaw.shall have voted In favor of Its removal 
to such point; and no person eball vote on surb question who baa not 
resided in the county six months, and In tbe election precinct ninety 
days next preceding such elei'tion. Tlie question of the removal of n 
county sent shall not be ofliiner submitted thon onee in ten yraxe, to a 
vote of tbe people. But when an attempt Is made to remove a county 
aeat \a a point nearer to tlio centre t>t a county, thfna majority in 
OaU be neoessary. 



11 G. The General Assembly shall provide, by general law. for U 
ship organ [aktlon. under whieh any county may organize whenever a ma- 
jority of the legal voters of sucli county, voting at any general election, 
shall BO detennlne. and whenever any county shall adopt township or- 
gan izaliun. so much of this Constitution as provides for the management 
of the fiscal concerns of the said county by the Board of Connty Commis- 
siouers. may be dispensed with, and tbe afl^afrs of said county may be 
transacted In such manner ae the General Assembly may provide. And 
In any county that shall have adapted a township organization, tbe ques- 
tion of continuing the same may be submitted to a vote of tbe electors 
of such county, at a general election. In the manner that now ie or may 
be provided by law ; and If a majority of all the votes cast upon that 
iiuestlon sliall be against township organization, then such organization 
shall cease in said county; and a.n laws In force In relation to counties 
not having township organization, shall Immediately take effect and be 
in force In such county. No two townships shall have tbe sa^e name, 
and the ilay uf hoIiJing the annnal township meeting shall be uniform 
throughout the State. 

t U. At the first election of county judges under this ConstitutloD, 
there shall be elected in each of the counties in this State, not aoder 
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towiinhip organisation, three oScerB.who shall be styled "The Floitrd of 
County CommlnBioners," who Bhttll holi Mssiona for the transaction of 
oounty bualDBsa as shall be provided bylaw. One of said rommlBslonBrs 
shall hold his office (or one ytar. one foi two years, and one (or three 
years, ia lie determined by lot ; and every year thereafter one snch offi- 
cer shall be elected In each of said cooatles far the term of three years. 
9 T. The eouuty affalru of Cook Coanty ahall be manured by a 
Board of CommlssioDers of fifteen persons, Ian of n-hom shall be elected 
from the city of Chicago, and five from townsootsldeof said city. In saob 
manner an may be provided by law. 



t 8.* In each coonty there shall be elected the (oUowlnB connty 
officers, at the general election to be held on the Tausday after the Orst 
Monday in November. A. D. 18S2: A rounty Judge, county clerk, 
sheriff, and trcaaarer, and at the election to be held on the Tuesday after 
the drst Monday In yovember, A. D. 1884. a coroner and clerk ut 
the olronit conrt (who may be ei iifieio rettorder o( deeds, e»cept In 
counties having 60,000 and more Inhabitants, In which counties a re- 
corder of deeds shall be elected at the grencral election In 188t). Each 
of said ofBcers sliall enter upon the daties of his offlcis, respectively 
ml the first Monday of Deoerober after his election, and they shall hold 
their respective offices for the terra of foor years, and until their succes- 
sors are elected and q.uaIifiod: Provided^ tliat no person bavinif once 
been elected to tlie office of sherifT or treasurer shall be eligible to re- 
election to said office fur four years after the expiration of the term for 
which iie sliall have been elected. 

t 8. The clerks of all the courts of record, the treasurer, sheriff, 
coroner, and recorder of deeds of Cook County, ahall receive as their only 
compensation for their services, salaries to bo fixed by law, which shall 
In no case be as mnch sa the lawful compensation of a Judge of the cir- 
cuit coort of said coonty, and shall be paid, respectively, ouly out of the 
fees of the ofGce actually collected. A.11 fees, perqalsltes, and emolu- 
ments lalxive the amounts of said salaries) shall be paid Into the county 
treasary. The number of the deputies and assistants of such officers 
shall be determined by rule of the circuit court, to be entered of record, 
and their compensation shall be determined by the coanty hoard. 

1 10. The coanty board, except as provided in section nine at this 
article, shall Ox the compensation of all coanty officers, with the amount 
of their necessary clerk hire, stationery, fuel, and other expenses, and In 
tH oases where fees are provided for. )kald compensaCion shall be paid 
only out of, and shall in no instance exc«ed. the fees actually coUected ; 
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they shall not allow cither 
dollars, in i<ountles not u 
thousand doUarH, In countli 
UlB thirty thouBand inhahil 
containing thirty thousand 
three thousand dollars, In i 
i;eedin^ seventj' thonaa 



of thenimore par annnni than fltteeu liundred 
seceding twenty thousand inhabltanta: two 
3SVontaining twenty thousand and noteiceed- 
ants : twBQty-flva hundred dollars, Ineountiea 
and not exoeeding fifty thousand inhnbltants ; 
noiiDtLvH rontaltilng flfty thousand and not ei- 
a Inhabitants; thirtj-five hundred dollars. Id 
counties eontHinlng seventy thausand and not exceeding one hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; and [our t.bousund dollars, In cminttes containing 
ouehondred thousand and not exceeding two hundred and fifty thouiuulA 
Inhabitants : and not mure than une thuusanii diillari> additional eompen- 
satlon for each additional one hundred thousand inhabitants. Pror^iUA, 
that tlie compensation of no ofHcer shell he Inireased or diminished dur- 
IttK his term of olBce. All fees or allowances by them received, Iti excess 
ot tbelr said uomponSBtlon. shall bo paid into tJie county treasury. 

1 11. The tees of townshlii nine era, and of each class of coantyofflcers. 
shall ire uniform in the class of counties to which they respectively 
belong. The compensation herein provided for shall apply only to olO- 
cers hereafter elected, hat all tees eslAbllslied by special laws shall cease 
at the adoption of this Constitution, and such officers shall receive only 
such foes as are provided by general law. 

1 13, All Uws fljdng the feea uf Btat«, cnunty, and townslilp officers. 
shaU terminate with the terms respei-tively of tiiose who may he In 
olBce at the meeting of the first General Assembly aftor the adoption of 
this Constitution ; and the Oeneral Assembly shall, by general law, uni- 
form In its operation, provide for and regulate the fees of said olflcers 

tion for services a^^tnally rendenxl. But tlie (teneral Assembly may. by 
general law, classify the counties by popnlatlon Into not more than 
three classes, and regulate the fees according to class. This article shall 
not be constnied as depriving the General Assembly of the power to 
reduce the fees of existlot: officers. 

( 13. Every lerson who Is elected or appointed to any office In this 
State, who shall be paid In whole or in part by fees, shall he required hy 
law to make a semi-annual report, under oath, to some offlcei 
y law, of all his f cue t 
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Oeneral Assembly shall pro- 
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vide, by genernl laivH. for the organization of all ('nriKiraliniia liereaft«r 
to be created, 

t a. All esistiag chart«ra or grants of special or exclusive prtvileBea, 

liave bf«n In operatlun nithln ten days (ram t1i« time this ConBtltution 
tAkee etTeot, shall thereafter have no validity or effect whatever. 

( a. The General Assemhlj- shall provide, by law, tliat in all electiODB 
for directors or maDagers of Incorporated compatileB. every Btodcholder 
Ahall have the right tu vote, In person or by proxy, for the number of 

candidate an many votes as the number nf directors multiplied by the 
nniolier of his Bhares of Btock, shall equal, or distrlhute them on the 
VUne principle among h9 many can didaleB aB he Bhall think fit; and 
SDoh directors or managers shall not be elected In any other majmer. 

1 4, No law shall be passed by the Getieral Asserobly, granting the 
right to OODStrDct and operate a street railroad within any city, (own, or 
tncorporated village, without requiring the consent of the local antbori- 
Hea having the control of the street or highway proposed to be occupied 
iy such street railroad. 



1 S, No State bank sliall hereafter be createil. nor shftU the State 
own or he liable for any atock in any coTporatlon or joint stock comjjany 
or OHBOciation for banking purposes, now created, or to be hereafter cre- 
•tad. No act of the Qeueral Assembly authorizing or creating corpora- 
lions or aatuiclatlnnfl, with banking powers, whether nt lasne, deposit, or 
discount, nor amendments thereto, shall go into effect, or in any manner 
be In force, nnlcss the same shall be submitted to a vote of the people at 
Ae genera] election next succeeding Che passage of the same, and be ap- 
pIOYed by a majority of all the votes cast at such an election for or 
•gainst such law. 

I 0. Every stockholder In a linking corporation or Institution nhall 
be individually responsible and liable to ite creditors, over and above the 

lonnt of Ertoch by him or her held, to an amount equal to his or lier 

ipectlve shares so held, for all Itx UabitltlcB accrning while lie or she 

nains sui'b stuckhoiUer. 

i 1. The suspension of specie payment b ba kl g ' slitutions, on 
tbetr cirtiulation. created by the laws of S a ha ver he per- 

mitted or sanctioned. Kiery liatikliig asM w which may 

hBreatter be. organlaed under the laws S a b make and 

nhall be certified to, under oath, by one o m re IB r»), as may 

be provided by law. 

i, general banking law shall be nacled shall provide for 



the registry and enimteraiKnliii;, hj an officor Df State, of all bUla or 
paper credit, deiilgiiet! tu ulrculkte us money, aod require secnrlty, to 
the full amount thereol, to be deposited with tiie state treaaiirer, in 
United States or Illiniiis State stocks, to tie rated at ten per cent, below 
their par value: and In ease of a depreciation ut «ald ntoeka to the 
amount o[ ten per cent, below par, the bank or banks owning said atocks 
ahal] be required to make op said deOoieocy. by depositing odditiooat 
Htocks. And said law shall also provide for the reoordlng of the HBmes 
of all Btoclt holders In «u<rh corporation, the amount of stock held by 
each, the time of any transfer thereof, and to whom aoch tranafev. 




S 9. Every railroad corporation organized or doing buBtDesB In 
State, nnderthe laws or authorllF thereof , slwiU have and maintain a pub- 
lic office or place In tliia State for the transaction of Its bnalneaa. where 
transfers of stock shall be made, and in wlilcli shall be kept, for public 
Inspection. bookH, in which sliftll be recorded the amount of capital stock 
aubscrlbed, and by whom ; the names of the owners of Its stock, and the 
amounts owned by them respectively ; the amount of stock paid in. and 
by whom ; the trBnufera of said stock ; the amount of Its aBsets and 
llabllitieB, and the names and place at realdence of Ita offleers. The di- 
rectors of every railway corporation shall, annually, make a report, under 
oath, to the auditor of public acconnta, or some ofllcer to be desltcnated 
bylaw,of all their acts and doings, which report aholl include auch mat- 
ters relating to rollroailn us may lie pceacribed by law. And the General 
Assembly shall pass laws enforcing by aultable penalties the provisions 
of thia section. 

9 10. The rolling atock and ».ll other movable property belonging to 
any railroad compaay or corporation In this State shall be considered 
personal property, and shall be liable to execution and sale In the same 
manner us tlip penwnal property of Individuals, and the General Assem- 
bly shall pass uo law eiemptlne any such property from execution and 

« 11. No railroad corporation ahall consolidate Ita stock, property, 
or franchise with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
competing line; ami In no case sliall any consrilidatlon take place except 
upon public notice given, of at least aiity daya, to all stockholders. In 
such manner aa uiay he provided by law. A majority of the dlrectAFB 
of any railroad corporation, now Incorporated or hereafter lo he Incor- 
porated by the lows of this State, shall be citizena and resldenla of this 

e IS. Ballwaya heretofore conatructed, or that may hereafter be con- 

itrncted In this Stale, are bei-ebj' declared public highwajs, and shall be 

persons, (or the transportation of their persona and property 



ai:.|^^_ 
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, nnder sui^h r^ulutions as may be prescribed 1))- luw. And Uie 
A^M^mliLy shall, from time to time, paes laws establishing reASon- 
limuiu mlesof charges (or the transportHtlon ot passengers and 
freight en the different railroails in l.his »Ut«. 

lUroad corporation shaU ieuue any stoek or bonds, except for 
money, labor, or property, actnally received, and applied to the purixise 
for which snob corporation was creaked; and nil stuclt ilivldendii, and 
other HctitloUB EnrreiiBe of capital stock or indebtedness of any such cor- 
poration, Hhall be void. The capital etflck of no railroad corporation 
diall be Increased for any purpose, sxcept npon giving tAxiy dayfi' public 
notice, in such manner as may be provided by law. 

QxerclHe of the power and the right of eminent domain 
shall never be so constmed or abridged an to prevent the taking, by the 
Qeneral Assembly, of the property and francliiaes of incorporated com- 
panies already organized, and subjecting them to the public necessity the 
neasof [ndlvldnals. The right of trial by Jury shall be held inviolate 
all trials of claims for compensation, when. In the exercise of the 
d right of eminent domain, any Incorporated company shall be inter- 
BBted either Cor or against the exercise of said right. 

The Gfeueral Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and 
unjust discrimination and eiUirtlon In the rates of freight and 
arlfls on tliH different railroads In this State, and enforce 
by adequate penalties, to the eiletit, if necessary for that 
purpose, of forfeiture of their property and franchiaea. 

ARllCLE XII 



The militia of Ihe SUte of Illinois shall consist of atl able- 
bodied male persons, resident In the 9tat«, between the ages of eighteen 
uch persons as now are. or hereafter may be. 
aempted by the laws ot the United States, or of this State. 

'. in providing for the organization, 
equipment, and discipline of the militia, shall conform as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the regnlatlonsforthe government of the armies of the t'niled 

lail be commissioned by the Rnvemor, and 
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. cases, except treason, felony, or breath 

and elections, and In going to and recnrnlng from (lie same. 

The military records, banners, and relics of the Stale slmll be 
Iroserved as an enduring memorial ot the patriotlBm and viklor of Illl- 



ntiia, and it aliall be the duty at tlie Ueneral Asseinbly \o prnvidu by law 
for the salv keeping nt the taime, 

S 6, No persnii harinK curiscieiitinuB scruples ag&lntit bearing arms, 
shall 1» t'ompoUed to do mlUtia duty in time of puacfl. ProtHOed, BUuh 
pemoD shall pay an equlvaleot for HUch eiemption. 



s where gmln or other property it 
stored tor a rom pen sat inn, whether the properly stored be kept separato 
or not, are declared to be public "wareboiiHeH. 

t S, The owner, lessee, nrmanagerDf cDchand every pnbilc warebonse 
Bitnaf«d in any town or city oi nut lef>s than ime hundred thousand 



inhabili 



, shall n 



eekly b 



oath, I 



and keep the same posted In some consptcU* 
uuH place tti the olBce uf Boch w-arehuuse, and shall also flla a copy for 
puhlld examination in BUch place as shall be designated by law, whlvh 
stnteniBOt nhall corrm-tly set fnrth the amount and grade of each and 
every kind of grain in anch warehonse, together ivilli Kuoh other prop- 
erty as may he stnrod therein, and what warehoUHe reoeipta have been 
Issued, and are. at the time of making such stal^ment, cntBtauding 
therefor; and shul), on theeupyjMeted In the warehouse, notudally sueb 
changes as may be made in the qTiantlly and grtule of grain in such ware- 
house ; and the different giades of grain shlpjied in neparate lots, sliall 
not be mixed with Inferior or HUporlorgrados. without the consent o( llie 



holder ol 



.red. ai 



property. 

9 4. All railroad 
shaU weigh or measi 



nies and other common carriers on rallroada 
In at fKiints where It Is shipped, and receipt 
lall be responsible for the delivery of such 
amount lo (he owner or constgnue tliereof , at the place of destination. 

e 5. All railroad companies receiving and transporting t(raln In bulk 
or otherwise shall deliver the aame to any consignee thereof, or any 
elevator or public warehouse to which It may l>e cunalgued, provided 
such consignee or the elevator or public warehouse can be reached by 
any track owned, leased, or used, ur which can be used, by snch railroad 
companies; and all raiiroad companies shall permit connections to be 
niade with their track, ho that any sucli consignee, and any pnhlie ware- 
house, oual bank, or lual yard, may be reached by Ibe cars On said 

mUrgcid. 
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4 Pj. It plinil lie the duly i<{ the CIciieral AsBenkbly to pans nil necoB- 
Bury lawH toprcveiit the livtuiiiif fulbuaiirl fraiiilulent warehouse receipts, 
and to give full effect to thia article af the Conatitntlon, which ahall be 
liberSill; canatrued bo us to protect prwlucsra and ahlppera. And the 
eDumeratlon of the remedies herein named ahall not tw construed to 
deny to tbe Geiientl Ansenibly the power to prescribe by iaw such other 
and further remedies an may be found espedient, or to deprive any per- 
ron of oxisUng common Ib»- remedies. 

i T. The General Assembly shall pass laws for the inspection o( 
grain, (or the protection of producers, shippers, and receivers of arain 
Mkd produce. 

XIV 



I 



. Whenever two-thirda of the mpmbers of each house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hhall, by a vote entered upon the Journals thereof, concur 
iventlon is necessary to revise, alter, or amend the ConatltU' 
tion, the question shall be submitted to the electors at the next general 
eleDtlon. If a majority voting at the election vote for a convention, the 
ii Assembly shall, at the next session, provide for a convention, 
Id con^Et of double the number otmeiDberBof the Senate, to be eleetedln 
isaroe manner, althe same places, and in the same districts. The Gen- 
lAssembly shall, in the act calling the convention, deslgmate the day, 
ir, and place of Its meBtliig, flxliig tlie pay of Its members and officers, 
1 provide for the payment of the same, together with the expenses 
necessarily incurred by the convention In the performanre of Itfl duties. 
Before proceedlnK, the members shall take an r>ath to support the CnnsU- 
tntlon uf the United States, and of the State of ntinoia, and to faithrnlly 
discharge their duties as members at tlie cont'entlon. The iiuailflcatlon 
of members shall be the same lut that uf members of the Senate, and 
vacani-lBB occurring almll be filled in the manner provided for (lllinK 
vaoancies in the General Assembly. S&ld convention shall meet within 
three months after Bach election, and prepare such revision, alteration. 
or amendments of the Cnnstltutlon as shall be deemed necessary, which 
Bball be submitted to the electors for their ratification or rejection, at 
an eleclion appointed by 4^he convention for that purpose, not less than 
two nor more than six months after the adjuummeiil thereof ; and 
luleu so Bubtnittcd and approved, by a majority of the electors voting 
the election, no aach revision, alteration, or amendments shall take 

t 3. Amendments to this Constitution may be propoaed In either 
lioase of the General Assembly, and if Iho same shall be voted for by 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each uf tbe two houses, such 
propoiuHl amendiuenbj, together with the yeas and nays ol each house 



therenn, Bhall be entered in tail nu IhHl 
amendmentB shall bo snbnillt^d to tho old 
or rejection, at the next electloa ut meml 
in Baeli manner ob may be proEicribed b 
mentH sball be pabllehed In full at leas 
oleptlon, and It n majority of the electors 
vote tor the proposed amendmeutB, the] 



' resputtlve Joumnle, and said 
tors of this State for adoption 
lers of tbe GenerBl Aaaetnbly, 
! law. The proposed amend- 
. three months preceding the 
voting at said election shall 
shall become a part of this 



t 



It the General Assembly shall have no power to proj 
Dore than one article of this OoastiCution at the at 
i same article oftener than once In four yeafs. 



BECTIONR SEPARATELY SUBMITTED 



*:t, obligation, or UabiUty whatever, of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, to pay any money into Ctao State treasury, nor any 
lien of the Stute upon, or right to tax, property of said company, In 
aticordance with the provisions or the charter ot said company, approved 
February tenth, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, nhail ever be released, suspended, modified, altered, remitted, or 
111 any manner diminished or impaired by legislative or otlier authority ; 
and all moneys derived from said company, after the payment of the 
State debt, shall be appropriated and set apart for the payment of the 
ordinary eipeuBeB of the State government, and for no other purposes 



{See Sectiona 7 and 8, Article i] 



No county, city, town, township, or otlier ronnlcipaiity shall ever be- 
come subscriber to the capilai stock of any railroad or private corpora- 
tion, or make donation te or loan its credit in aid of such corporation. 
PTovided, finuvmr, that the adoption of this article ^hall not be construed 
as affecting the right of any such munlclpalitr to maVe snob subscrip- 
tions where the same have been anthoriaed, under existing laws, by a 
vote of the people of eiirh municipalities prior to such adoption. 



The nilnols and Mlclilgan Canal shall never be sold or leased until 
the specific proposition (or the sale or lease thereof shall first have been 
submitted Ui a vote of the people of the State, at a general election, and 
hava beea»ivroved by a majority of all the votes polled at soch electloli. 
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The General Assembly shall never loan the credit of the State, or make 
appropriations from the treasury thereof, in aid of railroads or canals. 
Protrided, that any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated 
for its enlargement or extension. 

CONVICT LABOR 

Hereafter it shall be unlawful for the commissioners of any peniten- 
tiary, or other reformatory institution in the State of Illinois, to let by 
contract to any person or persons, or corporations, the labor of any 
convict confined within said institution. 



SCHEDULE 

The so-called ^^ Schedule*^ of a Constitution makes a series of pro- 
visions for the change from government under the former Constitution 
to government under the new one. As these provisions are necessarily 
temporary in their character, they are omitted in this place. The Re- 
vised Statutes contain them in full. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION 



TABLE I 

I. The Preamble (= the enacting clause). 
II. The Land and Its Boundaries (Art. I.). 

III. Suffrage (= definition of the political people) (Art. VII.). 

IV. The Structure and Functions of Government (Arts. III.-VI., 

VIII.-XIII.). 

(1) The General State Government (see Table II.). 

(2) Local Government (see Table III.). 

V. The Bill of Rights (- general restrictions on the powers of 
government) (Art. IL). 

VI. Amendments (Art. XIV.). 



TABLE II 

THE GENERAL STATE GOVERNMENT 

I. Distribution of Powers (Art. III.). 

II. The Legislature (Art. IV.). 

(1) Structure (Art. IV., §§ 1, 2, 6-8). 

(2) Qualifications for membership, and disqualifications of 

members (Art. IV., §§ 3-5. 15). 

(3) Privileges of members (Art. IV., §§ 14, 21). 

(4) Powers and duties of the separate houses (Art. IV., §§ 9, 

10, 24). 

(5) Procedure (Art. IV., §§ 11-13). 

(6) Powers and duties in general (Art. TV. , §§ 18, 25, 39-82). 

(7) Restrictions (Art. IV., §§ 16-20, 22, 23, 25-28, 83). 



I 



A2fALTSTS OF TEE ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION ^if 

(8) Special flelilii ol legislation : 
(o) Revenae (Art. IX.). 
(6) Edupation (Art. VIII.). 

(e) CorporatioiiB (Art. XI., also second separate section). 
{ij Warehouses (Art. Xlll.). 
(«) Public works (first and third separate sections). 

III. The EsECUTivK (Art. V.). 

(1) Structure (Art. V., g§ 1-4, 34). 

(3) The goremor ; 

(a) Qunliii lotions (Art. V., g 5). 
(i) Powers and duties (Art- V., gg 6-U, 16). 
(8) The lieutBuant-governor (Art. V., ^ 1, 17-19). 

(4) The executive department* : 

(o) Structure (Art. V., gg 1-4, 20). 

(6) Powers and duties (Art. V., g§ 20-28). 

(5) The State military (Art. V.. % U : Art. X!I.). 
(B) Privileges of officers (_Art. V., § 28). 
(7) Responsibility of officers (Art. V., ^ 15 : Art. IV., g 34). 

IV. The JuMciABV {Art. VI.). 

(1) Structure of tourU (Art. VI., ^ 1-6, 9-11, 13-15, 17, 1$ 

20-24, 26-29, 32, 33). 
(3) Jurisdiction of courls (Art. VI., ^ 8, 13, 16, 18-31). 

(3) Powers and duties nl judges (Art VI., g§ 31, 32). 

(4) Privileges of judgeii (Art. VI., g§ 7. IB, 35, 33). 

(5) Responsibility of judges (Art. VI., g30). 



TABLK III 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

I. Counties (Art. X.). 

(1) Organization (Art. X., gg 1-3.) 
(3) County sents (Art. X. , § 4). 

(3) County government (Art. X., gg 5-7). 

(4) County officers (Art. X., g§ 8-13). 
II. Towns (Art. X., g 5 ; Art. IV.. g 22). 

in. Ml.TNICIP*L CORPORATIOSB (Art. XI.. §§ 1, 3, 4). 

IV, RESTBtcTtOHB OH Locu. AUTHOKITIES (second separate section). 
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II. GOVEKNOKS OF ILLINOIS 

THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
Arthur St. Clair. 

INDIANA TERRITORY 
William Henry Harrison. 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY 
NiNiAN Edwards ♦ (1809-1818). 

THE STATE OP ILLINOIS 

Under the Constitution of 1818 the election was held on the 
first Monday in August, and the governor's term began on the first 
Monday in December. Under the Constitution of 1848 the first elec- 
tion was held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1848, and thereafter an election was to be held quadrennially. 
The term of the first governor elected was to begin on the second 
Monday in January, 1849. The term was still four years. The 
Constitution of 1870 made no changes. 

Shadrach Bond 1818-1822 

Edward Coles 1822-1826 

NiNiAN Edwards .. 1826-1830 

John Reynolds 1830-1834 

W. L. D. EwiNGf 1834 

Joseph Duncan 1834-1838 

Thomas Carlin 1838-1842 

Thomas Ford :..... 1842-1846 

* John Boyle, of Kentacky, was appointed, but declined. 

t In 1834 there was a vacancy in the office of lieatenant-governor, and W. L. D. 
Ewing, a senator, was choeen president of the Senate. Governor Reynolds was 
elected to Congress to fill oat an anezpired term, and set oat for Washington in 
November. Mr. Ewing, accordingly, became acting-governor, an office which he 
held for fifteen days. 
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Augustus C. French* , j 1849^1853 

Joel A. Matteson 1853-1857 

William H. Bissell 1857-1861 

Richard Yates 1861-1865 

Richard J. Oglesby 1865-1869 

John M. Palmer 1869-1873 

Richard J. Oglesby 1873 

John L. Beveridqe 1873-1877 

Shelby M. Cullom \ 1881-1883 

John M. Hamilton 1883-1885 

Richard J. Oglesby 1885-1889 

Joseph W. Fifer 1889-1893 

John P. Altgeld 1893-1897 

John W. Tanner 1897-1901 

* See note at head of list of governors of the State. 
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III. PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Geobg E.Washington Virginia 1789-1797 

John Adams Massachusetts 1797-1801 

Thomas Jeffeeson Virginia 1801-1809 

James Madison Virginia 1809-1817 

James Monroe Virginia 1817-1825 

John Quincy Adams Massachusetts 1825-1829 

Andrew Jackson Tennessee 1829-1837 

Martin Van Buren New York 1837-1841 

William Henry Harrison* Ohio 1841 

John Tyler f Virginia 1841-1845 

James Knox Polk Tennessee 1845-1849 

Zachary Taylor * . .Louisiana 1849-1850 

Millard Fillmore f New York 1850-1853 

Franklin Pierce New Hampshire 1853-1857 

James Buchanan Pennsylvania 1857-1861 

Abraham Lincoln * Illinois 1861-1865 

Andrew Johnson f Tennessee 1865-1869 

Ulysses Simpson Grant Illinois 1869-1877 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes. . . .Ohio 1877-1881 

James Abram Garfield * Ohio 1881 

Chester Allan Arthur f New York 1881-1885 

Grover Cleveland New York 1885-1889 

Benjamin Harrison Indiana 1889-1893 

Grover Cleveland New York ! .1893-1897 

William McKinley Ohio 1897 

* Died in office. 

t Succeeded as Vice-President on tlie death of the President. 



ELECTORAL VOTES 



rV. ELECTORAL VOTES CAST BY ILLINOIS 



jAHEfl MnNltOE * 3 

Aniikbw Jackson 2 

John liuiwcY Adahb + 1 

Anubbw Jaitksom ■* 3 

Andrew Jackson • 6% 

Martin Van Buken •. 5 

MiUTiN Van Burkn 5 

Jameh K. Polk* 

Franklin Pieerk* 



- Bt 



f* Buft 



U 



Abraftam Lincoln * 

Abraham Lincoln * 

Ulvbses S. Grant* 

Ulvsbem S. Grant* 31 J 

RUTHEBKORD B, HAY£S * 21 

Jambs A. Gabfibld*. 31 

Jahes G. Blaine 32 { 

Bekjakin Harbison • 23 

Qroveu Clevkland • 24t 

WlLLLAH McKlNLBV * 34 



IL CODgjVHioanl apportlonn 



TME OOTEBNMENT OF ILLmOIS 



THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS OP 

ILLINOIS 



{Appoiii 



I of 1893) 



First — The Uiwns of Rich, Bloom, OrlaiiJ, Bcemen, Thornton, 
Calumet, and Worth, in Cook County, and the fourth ward euEt of 
the eentte line of Wentworth Avenue, the third wnrd, the thirty-flrst 
ward, the thirty-sceond ward, tlie thirty-third ward, and the thirty- 
fourth ward, iu Chicago. 

Second — The towns of Lemoot, Palos, Lyons, ProTiso, Riveraide, 
Cicero. Leydan, Norwood Park, Maine, Elk Grove, Sehaumhurg, and 
Hanover, in Cook County, and tho tenth, twenl.y-eighth, twenty- 
ninth, and thirtieth wards of the city of Chicago. 

Third — First, second, llftb, sisth, seventh wards, und that part 
of the fourth ward west of tho centre lino of Wentworth Ave 
in the city of Chicago. 

.FouriA— Eighth, ninth, twelfth, and ninet«eTit.li wards of the ol 
of Chicago. 

Fifth — Eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and sevea- 
teenth wards of the oity of Chicago. 

Sixth — Twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and 
twenty -fourth wards, also that part of the twenty-fifth ward south 
of the centre line of Diversey Street and west of the centi-e tine of 
Ilalsted Street, and that part of the twenty-sixth ward south of the 
centre line of Belmont Avenue, all In the city of Chicago. 

Seventh — Fourteenth, flftiientii, and Iwenly-seventh wards, the 
twenty-fifth ward, cscept that part south of the centre line of 
Diversey Street and west of the centre line of Halsted Street ; 
that part of the twenty-sixlh ward north of the centre line of Bel- 
mont Avenue, in the city of Chicago; also the towns of Evanston, 
NileB, New Trier, NorthflolJ, Wheeling, Palatine, and Harrington, 
in Cook County, and the county of Lake. 

Eighth— tHaReary, De Kalb, Kane, Du Page. Kendall, and Grundy 



1, Jo Daviess, Carroll, Ogle, 




Ninth — Boone, Winnebago, Stephei 
and Lee. 
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Tenth — Whiteside, Rock Island, Mercer, Henry, Knox, and Stark. 

Eleventh — Bureau, La Salle, Livingston, and Woodford. 

Twelfth — Will, Kankakee, Iroquois, and Vermilion. 

Thirteenth — Ford, McLean, De Witt, Piatt, Champaign, and 
Douglas. 

Fourteenth — Putnam, Marshall, Peoria, Fulton, Tazewell, and 
Mason. 

Fifteenth — Henderson, Warren, Hancock, McDonough, Adams, 
Brown, and Schuyler. 

Sixteenth — Cass, Morgan, Scott, Pike, Green, Macoupin, Calhoun, 
and Jersey. 

Seventeenth — Menard, Logan, Sangamon, Macon, and Christian. 

Eighteenth — Madison, Montgomery, Bond, Fayette, Shelby, and 
Moultrie. 

Nineteenth — Coles, Edgar, Clark, Cumberland, Effingham, Jasper, 
Crawford, Richland, and Lawrence. 

Twentieth — Clay, Jeflferson, Wayne, Hamilton, Edwards, Wabash, 
Franklin, White, Gallatin, and Hardin. 

IWn^y-^r*/— Marion, Clinton, Washington, St. Clair, Monroe, 
Randolph, and Perry. 

Twenty-second — Jackson, Union, Alexander, Pulaski, Johnson, 
Williamson, Saline, Pope, and Massac. 
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VI. THE STATE SENATOKIAL DISTRICTS OF 

ILLINOIS 

{Apportionment of 1898) 

First — The first, second, and fifth wards, in the city of Chicago, in 
the county of Cook. 

Second — The tenth ward and that part of the twelfth ward lying 
west of the centre line of Robey Street, in the city of Chicago, in 
the county of Cook. 

Third — The thirty-first, thirty-third, and the thirty-fourth wards 
in the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Fourth — The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth wards and that part 
of the sixth ward lying west of the south •fork of the south branch 
of the Chicago river, in the city of Chicago, and the town of Cicero, 
all in the county of Cook. 

Fifth — The thirtieth and thirty-second wards, in the city of Chi- 
cago, in the county of Cook. 

Sixth — The fifteenth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh wards, in 
the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Seventh — The towns of Thornton, Bloom, Rich, Bremen, Orland, 
Leraont, Palos, Worth, Lyons, Proviso, Leyden, Elk Grove, 
Schaumburg, Hanover, Barrington, Palatine, Wheeling, Northfieid, 
New Trier, and Riverside, and those parts of the towns of Calumet, 
Norwood Park, Maine, Niles, and Evanston lying outside of the city 
of Chicago, all in the county of Cook. 

Eighth— The counties of Lake, McHenry, and Boone. 

Ninth — The third and fourth wards and that part of the sixth 
ward lying east of the south fork of the south branch of the Chi- 
cago River, in the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Tenth — The counties of Winnebago and Ogle. 

Eleventh — The thirteeth and fourteenth wards, in the city of Chi- 
cago, in the county of Cook. 

Twelfth— The counties of Stephenson, Jo Daviess, and Carroll. 

Thirteenth — The seventh and eighth wards, in the city of Chicago, 
in the county of Cook, 
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Foiirleeiilh — The county of Kane. 

Fifleenth — The ninth ward and that part of the eleventh ward 
lying- south of the centre line of Lake Street, and west of Ihe centre 
Hnes of Sheldon Street and Looinia Street, and that part of the 
twelfth ward Ijing east of the centre line of Bcibey Street, in the 
city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 
Sixtetnlh~-'T\\e ooiinties of Kankakee and Iroquois. 

Set'enteenlh — The siiteenth and Beventeenth wards, and that part 
of the eleventh ward lying north of the centre line of Lake Street, in 
the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Eighteenth — The counties of Fonl, Livingston, anil Woodford. 

Nineleftnth — The eighteenth and nineteenth wards and that part 
of the eleventh ward lying south of the centre line of Lake Street 
and east of the centre line of Sheldon Street aud Looinis Street, i 
the cily of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Twentieth — The countiea of Knoi, Marshall, Putnam, an 
Stark. 

Tvienty-firtt — The twenty-firat, twenty-second, and twenty-fifth 
wards in the city ol Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Tw^Uy-xeoni — The counties of McLean and Tazewell. 

Twenty-third — The twentieth, twenty-third, and twenty-tourtli 
wards, in the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook. 

Tmsnty-fovrth — The county of Peoria. 

TmtUy-fifth—The countiea of "Will and Du Page. 

Twenta-tixlh — The counties of McDonough, Warren, and Fulton. 

Tieenly-aevmilh — The county of La Salle. 

Tit^lg-eighth — The counties o( Hancock, Henderson, and Mercer. 

Tteenfy-ninlh — The counties of De Kalb, Kendall, and Qrundy. 

Thirtieth — The countiea of Champaign, Piatt, and Moultrie. 

Thirty-first — The counties of Bureau, Whiteside, aud Lee. 

Tltirtyseeond—The countiea of Mason, Menard, Ca.ss, Brown, and 
Schuyler. 

Thirty -third— The counties of Rock Island and Henry, 

Ttiirfy-foarlh — The counties of Morgan, Scott, and Pike. 

Thirty-fifth — The counties of Vermilion and Edgar. 

Thirty-tixth — Tlie counties of Green, Macoupin, Jersey, and Cal- 

Thirty-Mventh—'Vyxe county of Adams. 

Thirty-tighlh — The counties of Madison and Bond. 

Thirty-ninth — The county of Sangaraon. 

forfiefft—The counties of Douglas, Coles, and Clark, 
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Forty-first — The counties of Macon, De Witt, and Logan. 

Forty-second — The counties of Fayette, Effingham, Clinton, and 
Marion. 

Forty-third — The counties of Christian, Montgomery, and Shelby. 

Forty-fourth— The counties of Clay, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, 
and Lawrence. 

Forty-fifth — The counties of Jasper, Crawford, Cumberland, and 
Richland. 

Forty-sixth — The counties of Jefferson, Hamilton, and White. 

Forty-seventh — The counties of Washington, Perry, Franklin^ and 
Williamson. 

Forty-eighth — The counties of Monroe, Randolph, and Jackson. 

Forty-ninth — The county of St. Clair. 

Fiftieth — The counties of Union, Alexander, Pulaski, and Massac. 

Fifty-first — The counties of Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Gkdlatin, and 
Saline. 
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VII. THE ELECTION DISTRICTS OF THE 
SUPBEME COURT OF ILLINOIS 

Fir^ Dialricl — Counties of St. Clair, Ciinton, WaHhinglon, Jef- 
ferson, Wajne, Edwards, Wabash, White, Hamilton, Franklin, 
Perry, Randolph, Monroe, Jackson, WiUianisoti, Saline, Qallatin, 
Hardin, Pope, Uniou, Johnson, Alexander, Pulaski, am) Massac. 

Second Dislrict — Counties of Madison, Bond, Marion, Clay, 
Richland, Lawrence, Gtawfonl. JAsper, Effingham, Fayetle, Mont- 
gomery, Macoupin, Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Greeii, Jersey, Cal- 
houn, and Christian. 

Third Dittrict — The oountieB of Sangamon, Macon, Logan, 
De Witt, Piatt, Douglas, Champaign, Vermilion, McLean, Living- 
ston, Ford, Iroquois, Coles, EMgar, Moultrie, and Taaewell. 

Fourth District — The counties of Fulton, MoDoiioiigh, Haucocki' 
Schuyler, Brown, Adams, Pike, Mason, Menard. Morgan, C'aes, and 
Scott. 

Fifth District — Counties of Knox, Warren, Henderson, Mercer, 
Henry, Stark, Peoria, Marshall, Pulnam, Bureau, La Salle, Grundy, 
and Woodford. 

Sixth i)ig(ric(— Counties of Whiteside, Carroll, Jo Daviess, 
Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, McHenry, Kane, Kendall, De Eslb, 
Lee, Ogle, and Rock Island. 

Ssvenlh Dialriet — Counties of Lake, Cook, Will, Kankakee, and 
DuPage. 

X7 
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VIII. THE ILLINOIS JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 

(Act of 1897) 

First Circuit — The counties of Alexander, Pulaski, Massac, Pope, 
Johnson, Union, Jackson, Williamson, and Saline. 

Second Circuit — The counties of Hardin, Gallatin, White, Hamil- 
ton, Franklin, Wabash, Edwards, Wayne, Jefferson, Richland, 
Lawrence, and Crawford. 

Third Circuit — The counties of Randolph, Monroe, St. Clair, 
Madison, Bond, Washington, and Perry. 

Fourth Circuit — The counties of Clinton, Marion, Clay, Fayette, 
Effingham, Jasper, Montgomery, Shelby, and Christian. 

Fifth Circuit — The counties of Vermilion, Edgar, Clark, Cumber- 
land, and Coles. 

Sixth Circuit — The counties of Champaign, Douglas, Moultrie, 
Macon, De Witt, and Piatt. 

Seventh Circuit — The counties of Sangamon, Macoupin, Morgan, 
Scott, Greene, and Jersey. 

Eighth Circuit — The counties of Adams, Schuyler, Mason, Cass, 
Brown, Pike, Calhoun, and Menard. 

Ninth Circuit — The counties of Knox, Warren, Henderson, Han- 
cock, McDonough, and Fulton. 

Tenth Circuit — The counties of Peoria, Marshall, Putnam, Stark, 
and Tazewell. 

Eleventh Circuit — The counties of McLean, Livingston, Logan, 
Ford, and Woodford. 

Twelfth Circuit — The counties of Will, Kankakee, and Iroquois. 

Thirteenth Circuit — The counties of Bureau, La Salle, and Grundy. 

Fourteenth Circuit — The counties of Rock Island, Mercer, White- 
side, and Henry. 

Fifteenth Circuit — The counties of Jo Daviess, Stephenson, 
Carroll, Ogle, and Lee. 

Sixteenth Circuit — The counties of Kane, Du Page, De Kalb, and 
Kendall. 

Seventeenth Circuit — The counties of Winnebago, Boone, Mc- 
Henry, and Lake. 

There is also a circuit in Cook County. 
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IX. AREA AND POPULATION OP ILLINOIS AND 

CHICAGO 



ILLINOIS 
Area, 56,650 sq. m. 

POPULATION 

1810 12,382 

1820 55,162 

1830 157,445 

1840 476,183 

1850 851,470 

1860 1,711,951 

1870 2,539,891 

1880... 3,077,871 

1890 3,826,351 



CHICAGO 

POPULATION AREA 

1837 4,170... 2.55 sq.m. 

1840 4,479 

1850 29,963 

1860 109,206 

1870 806,605 

1880 491,516 

1890 1,099,850. . .180.20 sq. m. 
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X. EEFERENCES AND ABBEEVIATIONS 1 



REFERENCES 



1. The gOTerDment of lUiaois is a. gOTernment of law. In order 
to know what it ia, there/ore, it is necesaarj to know the laws which 
create it and iu aecordaaca with which it exists. These laws are : (1) 
the Cunstitation of the United States ; (S) the statutes enacted hy 
the Congress oF the United Slates ; (3) treaties made hy the Unite<l 
States with foreign nations or with the Indian tribes ; (4) the Con- 
stitution of Illinois ; (5) the statutes enacted by the Illinois Legisla- 
ture ; (6) tlie ordinances made by City Councils, or by other bodies 
duly authorized by the Legislature. 

3. Every essential tact concerning the government of the State is 
to be found in one or more of these sources. To these reference 
should always be made in case of doubt, 

8. Yarious departments of government pnblish "manuals," or 
soma similar documents, usually each year, iii which will be found 
the names of public ofHcers and other facts of interest. 

4. The Constitution of the United States* and the Constitution 
at Illinois are in the Appendixes \o this book. 

5. The Statutes of Congress Are gathered into a Tolume knawB as 
the " Revised Statutes of the United States," with several smaller 
volumes called "Supplements " and containing laws made later than 
the date of the Revised Statutes. 

" The Statutes at Large " are a collection, in many volumes, of all 
the laws which Congress has ever made, arranged by years. 

6. The "Revised Statutes of Illinois" are also collected into'^^ 
single volume — one edition having several volumes. ^B 

The Illinois " Session Laws " are the enactments of each Legisl»> * 
ture, arranged by yei 

7. Cities usuiilly publish collections of their laws aud ordinances — 
OS is also the case with other subordinate legislative authorities. 

8. The treaties of the United States are published by the United 
States Government in a volume culled "Treaties and Conventions o( 
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the United States." Those made later than the publication of this 
volume may be found in other public documents, which may usually 
be obtained from a member of Congress. 



ABBREVIATIONS 

The following abbreviations are used in this book : 
** U. S. Const." = Constitution of the United States. 
"111. Const." or simply "Const." = Constitution of Illinois. Cita- 
tions to the Illinois Constitution if not in foot-notes are some- 
times made by noting merely the article and section (e. g.^ Art. 

X., § 1). 
**U. &. Rev. Stat." = Revised Statutes of the United States. 
"111. Rev. Stat." or simply " Rev. Stat." = Illinois Revised Statutes. 
"L. & 0." = Laws and Ordinances of Chicago. 
" Donaldson " = Donaldson's "The Public Domain." 
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Adjournment of legislature 67, 78 

Amendment of constitution 52-54 

Appellate courts 119, 120 

Appointments 66, 76, 77 

Apportionment 57, 195-197 

Articles of Confederation 7 

Asylums 97,98 

Assault and battery 134 

Assessment 151 

Assessments, special 152 

Assessors 152 

Assessor, town 138, 133 

Attorney, 

city 141,143 

prosecuting . . . . , 143 

Attorney-General 87 

Auditor, State 86 

Auditors, town 135 

Australian ballot 50, 51 

Bail 177 

Ballot 50, 51 

Banks 190 

Base line 32, 34, 37 

Bicameral legislature 56 

Bill of Rights 171 

Board 

of Dental Examiners 101 

of Education 159 

of Health, State 100 

of Pharmacy 101 

Boards, State 100-108 

Boundaries of Illinois 19, 20, 25, 45 

Cahokia 10,13,17 

Capitals of Illinois 28 

Capitol, State 110 

Cession of West to United States... . 11 

Charities, State 99, 100 

Chicago 23,134, 141, 160 

schools 160 

Circuit courts 118 

Cities 137-146 

Civil rights 170 

Service Commission 148 

service reform 148 

Clerk, city 141 

Clerks of courts 126, 129 

Collector, 

city 142 

town 132, l:« 

Collectors, United States 205, 206 

Common Council 188, 139 
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Commissioner 

of buildings 143 

of health 144 

of public works : 142 

Commission of Claims Ill 

Commitment 178 

Common law 117 

Comptroller 142 

Congressional districts 39 

Constables 135, 136 

Constitutions of Illinois 22, 43, 55 

Constitution of the United States.. . . 8 

Convention, constitutional 53, 54 

Cook County 24, 119, 125,126, lU 

-coroner ..... ... . ..... .v.T. . .".Tree, 128 

Corporations 188-190 

Counties 28, 29, 123, 131 

County commissioners 125, 185, 136 

board 124,135,136 

clerk 126,127 

Counsel, corporation 143 

Courts of law 117-122 

County court 130 

surveyor 126, 129 

treasurer 126, 127 

Court 182 

Courts, United States 201-804 

Crimes, infamous 49, 134 

Criminal laws 115 

Departments, administrative 84 

Debt, public 154, 164, 184 

Directors, school .. . 158 

Domicile 48 

Drainage 145, 146 

Due process of law 170, 175 

Duties 

of administrative officers 85, 86 

of governor 80 

of legislature 70 

Education 155-165 

compulsory 156 

Elections 58,192, 197 

city 138 

Election districts 41 

Elections, presidential 198-201 

Eminent domain 185 

Enabling Act for Illinois 20 

English colonies 4-7 

Equalisation of taxes 112 

Executive department 74 

Ex post facto law 181 
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BzemptionB from tax 153 

Expuleion from legislature 63 

Farmers' Inatitute, IllinoiB 105 

Federal government 166 

Felony 134 

Fire marshal 144 

Fort Chartres 13, 27 

Dearborn 23,24 

Freedom 

of religion 173 

of speech 174 

Game wardens 107 

Gerrymander 57, 198 

Government 54, 55 

of English colonies 3 

Governor 75 

Grand jury 178, 179 

Habeas corpus 180 

Highway commissioner 133 

Horticultural Society, State 105 

Illinois, 

a State 20 

and Michigan Canal 109 

Central Railroad 109 

Territory 18 

under Prance 12 

under Great Britain 13 

under Virginia . . 13 

Impeachment 65 

Indiana, 

boundaries 18 

Territory 17 

Indians in Illinois 26 

Indictment 178 

Infamous crime 49, 134 

Inspection, city 145 

Insurance companies 190 

Judicial districts ... 40, 41 

Jury 134 

Justice of the peace 134, 136 

Kaskaskia. . . .10, 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 27 

Land claims of States 9, 10 

Legislation, method of 71 

Legislature 56-73 

Libraries, State , . . . 95 

Lieutenant-Governor 82 

Libel 174 

Lotteries 191 

Mandamus . . 122 

Mayor 140 

Menard, Pierre 83 

Minority representation 59 

Misdemeanor 134 

National Guard 89 

Naval militia 90 

Normal schools 93 

Northwest Territory 14 
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Oath 60 

Oath of governor 81 

Obligations 114 

Ordinance of 1787 14, 91 

Organization of legislature 63 

Pardons, State Board of 113 

Parks 1 45 

Parole system 97 

Penalties 181 

Petition 175 

Physician, city 144 

Poll tax 150 

Population of Illinois 19 

Port of entry 205 

Post-offices 204 

Powers of legislature 60 

Preamble 43 

President, village 147 

Principal meriman 32, 34, 36 

Privileges ^. 60 

Probate courts 131 

Prohibitions on States 167-171 

Property, 

real and personal 151 

tax 151 

Proportional representation 58 

Public works, city 142 

Qualifications, legislative 59 

Quorum 67 

Railroads 190 

Recorder of deeds 126, 129 

Reformatory 98 

Removal from office 78 

Representatives 195 

Revenue, public 150-154 

Review, Board of 158 

Revised Statutes, Illinois 116 

Rights 114 

Salary..61, 76, 82, 85, 118, 121, 130, 160, 203 
School 

districts 42 

funds 161-168 

law 92 

Secretary of State 86 

Sections 31,88 

Senate 56, 58, 59, 65 

Senatorial districts 40 

Senators, United States 194 

Settlement of North America 3, 4 

SheriflF 126, 127 

Slavery 169 

Springfield 23 

StaflF 89 

State 46 

State's attorney ." ." ." .' .' .' .' .' .* .* .* .' .* .' .* .* .*126, 128 

St. Clair County 16 

Suffrage 47-52, 171 

Superintendent, 

county 126, 128 

of police 144 

State 86 

Superintendents, city 142 
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Sapervisors 125, 132, 138 

Supreme Court 120-122 

Tax 150,161,163,183 

Teachers 164 

Territorial government, second grade 17 

Towns 29, 30, 31, 124, 131, 135, 136 

Town meeting 132 

Torrens system. , 129, 130 

Town clerk 132, 138 

Townships. .30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 124, 156 
Treasurer, 

city 140,141, 142 

State 86 
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TroBtees, 

school 156, 157 

village 147 

University, State 94 

Vacancy in office 82, 87 

Vandaha 28 

Veto 79 

Villages 137, 146-148 

Voting, 

See Suffrage. 

machine •. 51 

Warrant 176 



